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So you get extra size in addition 
to extra quality each time you 
buy a Goodyear Detachable. 


This means a most pleasing relief 
from punctures and blow-outs, 


for, as all motorists know, 
mean little trouble. 


All things being equal, tire mileage is wonderfully in- 
i 


creased and troubles correspondingly reduced by using 

larger tires. Most motorists have now found this out 
They have likewise discovered that tires of the size 

used on most automobiles are cart every pound of 





weight they were ever expected to carry, when a normal 


load of passengers of average weight is carried in a 
tripped” car, and that the addition of top, glass front, 
searchilights, gas tank, extra tires, extra leaks or any 


ittle extras that the up-to-date motorist likes 
to carry for comfort or convenience, overload the tires to 
ist that extent, 

In other words, if we compare your tires to a steam 


one of the 








bottler you are carrying (De Isc of these accessories) 
from 3 joo Ibs. of steam in a boiler tested to 200 Ib 
and nev ntended to withstand a higher pressure. The 
result is the same in either case i ‘*blow-up’’ sooner 
or later 
These points are recognized as facts by every motorist 
of experience. The remedy ts, « ourse, larger tires 
In Goodveat Detachable Tires you secure this trouble 
i money saving extra size. 
He use eaci soodyear Detachable 
\ lire i | per th ! other 
it bile tire } the market s« tor 
tile Thiet 
Vhich means i a set of tires ot 
aker will safely carry 2,00« 


Goodyear Tires of the same size will 





with equ | ifety carry pore 
But even it your tires are ample for 
eir ioad even i! the accessories you 
have added have not weighted them 
to the limit of their endurance think 
vhat this extra size means to you a 
‘margin of safety.” 

Every bit of the material used in 
the ir you dri ! a “‘margin of 
afety’’ of § to 7-—that is, it must be 
capable of withsta ing a strain trom 





times greater than it will ever be 
sehesehed to in use. Tires alone are 
expected to work to the limit of their resistance. Whe 
ou overload them there is ne margin Ssatety 


It has been exceeded, You are taking chances every 





Because of this Oversize teature and the other Trouble 
Saving and Extra-Service-Giving features to be found 
only in Goodyear Tire we have been awarded con 

om 44 automobile manulacture to equip their 
ur Phe contracts tal up to the greatest number of 


tires ever sched rallye a single tire maker in the history of 
the automobile industry. 









Read this list of representat cal nder contract to 
1 216.000 Goodvear Tu rig Nearly all the admit 
tediy best cars in the country re on this list. Think what 
nanimous acknowl nt of Goodyear supremacy : 
American Locomotive C Jackson Automobile C 
American tor Car Cx Kissel Motor Car Co 
. : Marion Motor Car ¢ 
ace ¢ Maytag-Mason Motor Ce 
Metz 


Mitchell Motor Car C 
Oakland Motor Car ¢ 
Or Motor Car ¢ 
Olds Motor Works 
Overland Automobi eC 
Packard Motor Car Cx 
tor Ca: 


















Elkt . " Starr Motor Car Cx 
tikhart Carriage & Harness Co pientenstianten Oi 


Elmore Manufacturing C Waverley C 

Fuller Buggy Cc Welch Co. of Detroit 

Great Western Automobile Co White Star Automobile Co, 
Indiana Motor & Mfr. Cc York Motor Car Cc 





Every Tire Overs 


Each Goodyear Detachable Auto 


Tire is larger than its rated size. 









ation 


is 
© 


All Motorists 
know that larger 
tires practically 


eliminate trouble. 


big tires 


It is estimated that the r910 output of all manu 
facturers will be 150,000 cars This means Goodyear 
Fires will be equipped to 36% of all the new cars 
made during tgi And _ then remember that the 
contracts Irom these makers we secured by us 
solely because of the regal merit ot Goodyear Tires 
and not because of a low price For our prices were 
high r than those of others { avery good reason 


Goodyear Tires offered more for the money. 


Other exclusive points of merit which mean 
much to your comfort and pocketbook 

Of course the Oversize feature was not alone respon- 

ble tor this Landslide to Goodyear on the part of these 

manutacturers, nor is it all you can expect in the way of 

exclusive merit when you replace your present tire equip 


ment with long-lived Goodyear Tires 

On the contrary, it is only a minor detail compared 
with some other points, notably 

The Goodyear Tire Machine which eliminates human 
frailty in Ure making and insures absolute structural 





perfection in every Goodyear Tire manufactured, Every 


Goodyear Tire will now be exactly like every other 
Goodyear Tire of the same size and kind — and with con 
ditions the e will give the same mile ‘ 


one Goodyear Double Vulcanizing Process— All Goodyear 


ire urea) Dy a Combination ot the ‘Moulded and 
Wr epped Tre: 1 processes, one or the other ot whi put 
not bot are being used by all other makers. Goodyear 


Tires are half-cured in an iron mould on an iron core 





in the former proces This generates a tremendous 
squeeze which welds rt ibber and tabrik nto an IMmsepare 
nit | core Is then replaced by an air bag (heavy 


€ OUtSICe tightly wi pped with tape as in 





Ss, when g is complete. The play 
al ve of the tape smoothe 
yes or Ww le the tire which may have 








resulted from the squeeze ment oned above, and which, if 
leit, would wear into a blow-out spot, as a ridge in your 
sock will wear a blister on your foot This makes cert 
that the structural perfection secured by means « th 
Goodyear Tire machine is not lost in the cur 


These two steps combined make certain that each 
Goodyear Tire will give thousands of miles of service, if not 
ridden soft or otherwise abused 














Straight Side Tire Walls— 
Goodyear Detach aa Tires 

have straight side walls without 
te rhe 
rim-top 1s 
therefore a big 
rouncdsurtace in- 
stead of the sharp 
edge of the clincher 


typerim. So Goodyear 





NEVER RIM-CUT even 
necessity COMPpels \ utor 
lutely flat for a consider 





or teet of each tre, whici 
iokemed until the tire 
tightly that it can neve 
though but 


bolts need be usec 


parti ill 
} 
1 


ed features of Ge 





which are of vital intere 
user, as they save trouble a 
insure such unheard of mileage that users who 


Detachable Tires cat 





but atew oft 


IZC 


This is a 4-inch Goodyear Detachable 


Auto Tire. Note oversize at end of rule. 





See what 
this extra 
value amounts to 

in a 4-inch tire. 

Big extra 
mileage. 









t u 
ideatireal 
ible distance 


The Tape of Piano Wire in the base 





ywodyear Tire 


st to every tire 


nd expense and 
have once rid- 


den Goodyear Tires can never be induced to use any other kind. 


All these are « 
book ‘‘HowtoS \uto Tire,”’ which 1 
is now ready for distribution It is filled f 








lescribed in detail in our fully 


illustrated 
nrevised form 
trom cover to 


il importance 


\ It should 


lv reference 


cover with general ormation ot such vit 

to an auto tire user that it will actually lose a man money 
it he does not send for it and profit there 

be in the library of every I tor reac 

Use the coupon and this valuable bo I] be 





sent you free, 





Tire 


money De throw away 





Nam 


64 pages of wit, f 
an the } t Sse asor Otherwise ser 
Name of Car Ne 

Mai! this Coupon to tl 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., hams St., 





8 ED FORAY for Free Book“ How to Bele« 


1 ow 1car, give name ar 
— we'llir i 1 Diction 


d number, 
ary for Tired 
acetiousness 
i 10c silver 


Akron, O. 

















The —— Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies Chivcland BOOS Bieclid Ree’ Tretr 
vi } and Broadwas iladelphia, B St I Ave 
Av Pt . Connect t Ave.; O » 2020-2022 Far St.; 
111 N d St.; Ka City, 16t d MeGee & Denver, 26 West 
Pryor St.;$ eph, 316-324 N Second St.; Providence, 366 E cain Se 










































That is the high rank conceded to the Warner Auto- 
4 Meter by the motoring world at large. 
In every important speed contest, in every test, on every 
i occasion where accuracy and reliability are essential, the 
Auto-Meter is used as a matter of course. 
| There are two main reasons for this acknowledged su- 
| premacy. The first lies in the principle on which it is made 
, —that of magnetic induction. Years of experiment 
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The Only Accurate and Reliable 
_ Speed Indicator 


Model 
“WV 9 
The Most 
Popular 

Type 








have demonstrated this to be the only absolutely 
dependable means of speed indication —unvarying 
under whatever stress of usage or wear. 


























The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators 


The other reason for the supremacy of the Auto-Meter lies 
in the manner of its construction. No expense is spared in ma- 
terial or in workmanship. 


8 ————E——— 


f Price has never been a factor in the Auto-Meter. 

\ In fact, so little has price been considered that the phrase ‘‘it’s 
cheaper than the Auto-Meter’’ may almost be said to be the slogan 
of competition. 

Our aim has not been to make a speed indicator to sell as cheaply 
as we could, but to build a perfect speed indicator and sell it at 
the lowest price possible for perfection. 

The Auto-Meter is not ‘‘nearly always right’? or ‘‘always 
nearly right,’’ but always all right. 

It is built with exactly the same care, the same attention to detail, 
thesame regard foraccuracy and dependability,asa high-grade watch. 

We issue a very interesting booklet which discusses in detail the 
origin, development and utility of speed indicators. 


: A copy will cheerfully be sent you free, on request. 


/ ATLANTA, 116 Edgewood Ave. DENVER, 1518 Broadway 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston St. DETROIT, 870 Woodward Ave 
Branch BUFFALO, 720 Main St. INDIANAPOLIS, 330-331 N. Illinois St 
CHICAGO, 2420 Michigan Ave LOS ANGELES, 748 S. Olive St 
Houses { CINCINNATI, 807 Main St. NEW YORK, 1902 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Ave PHILADELPHIA, 302 N. Broad St 








One Operation in Auto-Meter 
Construction—Illustrated 
There are Many Others of Equal Delicacy 





Adjusting the Speed Dise— This is an operation of 
oreat delicacy The pivot hole is bored exactly in tl 
center and exactly at right angles by a special machine 
Another special machine forces the pivot through the ho 
until the exact center of the 
pivot comes in the center of ey 
the disc The pivot is then 
put in atrial frame and the dis 
revolved It is first teste 
forcenter.’’ If it’ runs out 

is eccentric to the pl 
more than 1-LV00 inch it ts 
not considered fit for use 

The disc is next  trued’’ until it shov st othe 
slightest ““ wobble’’ when turned rapidly. Here 1-1000 
inch is ayain the standard 

Io appreciate what this means it must be remen 
bered that 1-LU00 inch ts about 

rage Auma 

The ww itin | t 
I a cle c t 
n \ ( that 
\uto-Meter itself I 
1 ma po tion on Vv t 
t to turn if ¢ 
from any positio t \ 

“ Lance t I I 
friction and a 
trembled by at n 
ail | 











The Warner Instrument Co. Mi°6i22". 770 Wheeler Street, Beloit, Wis. 
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Keeping 
things warm 


If someone is late to the meal, you can keep the food warm, or 
you can keep nice and hot those plates and dishes that must be 
served so, to be tasteful and relishable, by placing in your dining- 
room one of our oven-radiators. 


are the highest achievement in house- 

MERICAN Dt warming and domestic economy. IDEAL 
\ Boilers save the cost of the entire outfit in 

RADIATORS BOILERS a few years and AMERICAN Radiators 
distribute Florida weather throughout the house. Anyone can care for 
an IDEAL Boiler. | 


t is automatic and absolutely safe. AMERICAN Radiators supply a gentle warmth without the dust and 
dirt of hot-air furnace, stove, or open fire. They are designed as a part of the general scheme of home com- 
fort, economy, and beauty and so made as to collect no dust. The oven-radiator is but one of many kinds 
designed to add comfort to the home and decrease labor. 


ADVANTAGE 16: Air must be supplied under the grate to the fuel in 
the fire-pot, in addition to a proper amount through the fire-door slide 
over the top or face of the fire to mix with the flame and free fuel-gases, 
and thus to cause good, sharp, complete combustion. In proportion as the 
right amount of air is supplied, at right points, the right economy in fuel is 
secured. The air-burning features of IDEAL Boilers are as fully developed 
as in the highest forms of modern gas and oil burners. Ask for our free 
catalog, ‘‘ Ideal Heating,’ which tells all the advantages. 














































, Jo. 17-3-W IDEAL Boiler and x No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 4oo feet 
Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content in the present one. No tear- A No.17-3-W IDEAL Boiler and 300 A No. 3-22 “ay ae 





q 
‘ feet of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cos t ’ 

ing up nor disturbing occupants or old heating equipment. Sizes for all classes of buildings costing the owner $150, were used ing the owner $205, were used to 
smallest to largest--in town or country. Our free book, “Ideal Heating Investments,” tells to Hot-Water heat this cottage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. : 

ci iz ; At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep utable, competent Fitter 

much that it will pay you well to know. Write us today kind and size of building you wish to Thie did fate pl te. eestor iat or, pipe, valves, frei ght, etc., w pat te h inetalle- 
heat. Prices are now most favorable tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other cor nditions , 
i 
AMER ICAN fADIATO COMPAN Y , 
) 
Write to Dept. 8 282-286 Michigan Avenue, a } 

wrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, At! a, Indianapolis, Milw 
Omah 1a, Mi: ineapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Berlin, Mil lar 
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Cooperation: the Small Man’s 


In the Michigan 
Grape Belt 


By WILL PAYNE 


T WAS colder than usual at Lawton, Michigan, the twenty-ninth of last December 

Will Nelson, living a mile north of town, said his thermometer registered two 

degrees below zero at five o’clock—which is about the time the winter day begins 

for busy people thereabouts. Snow lay a foot deep on the level and made little 
heaps on the soldier’s monument next the red-brick, church-like town hall, so that 
the stone effigy of the volunteer, with his musket at parade rest, seemed to have 
changed its cap for a conical hat 

A group of farmers in thick coats and felt boots trampled the snow in front of 
the town hall before the whistie of the grape-juice factory blew one o'clock. Inside the 
hall others stood about gossiping and absorbing the heat of the furnace. Directly the 
whistle blew, the crowd increased. By ten minutes after one every seat in the hall 
was occupied, and later comers presently packed the standing-room between the last 
row of seats and the door. Mostly they were men from the fields, clad and muffled 
for winter driving, with weather-beaten faces; but there were some townfolk. There 
were over four hundred of them altogether. 

They were grape-growers, meeting to see if they couldn’t get up a stronger 
organization for the coéperative marketing of their produce—something that literally 
hundreds of thousands of farmers all over the United States are now doing, or trying 
to do. At almost the same time, and for the same purpose, there were big state 
conventions of grain-growers at Minneapolis, Des Moines, Sioux Falls, Lincoln 
Nebraska, and in Illinois; of peach-growers in Georgia. Following California's lead 
Florida fruit-growers are organizing. Southern cotton-growers are hard at work to the 
sameend. After a hundred years of talk, coéperation among farmers is becoming a fact 


How the Grape-Growers Got Together 


HE Lawton meeting was slow in getting started. Calls for nominations of chairman 

and secretary were followed by a modest silence, while: the audience contemplated 
the Italian villa painted on the back drop of the stage—for the town hall is occasionalls 
used asa theater. A table and two chairs had been placed on the stage; but Chairman 
Stanton and Secretary Pugsley hastily lifted them down to the floor of the hall. One 
could see they didn’t relish setting themselves up conspicuously on the stage. In short, 
there seemed to be no self-seeking here, nobody wished to put himself forward; while 
the lapses and hesitations which marked the early proceedings showed that these men 
were not habituated to working in an organization. 

The effort to organize the grape-growers, however, dates back at least seventeen 
years, and already has been successful to a considerable degree 

In the early days this pleasant rolling district about Lawton—which is a hundred 
and twenty-five miles northeast from Chicago and about thirty miles east from the 
Lake Michigan shore—was altogether a grain country; but the light, sandy soil of the 
uplands is not well adapted to grain. Just about forty years ago an adventurous 
farmer set out a few acres to grapes. The vines throve and are still bearing. Gradually 
a number of neighbors followed the example. Carey Dunham planted his first 
vineyard thirty-four years ago. 










Salvation 





‘I got as high as a dollar for a ten-pound basket of grapes from it, too ays Mr 
Dunham. “I remember the first time I ever got as little forty cents a basket | 
thought the Chicago commission man had robbed me 

Grapes were a luxury then hipped them to Chicago by expre 
Without fertilization, the light soil—which is just where grapes thri best got 
worse than ever for grain. So little by little vineyard 
output of the district increased and was sh pped almost without exception, to ¢ hicago 
commission houses Naturally the price fell quite steadily 

By 1891 growe nought something must be done about it 
heard about coéperative marketing by farmers 


The few grower 


icceeded wheattfield The 


A number of them had 
They decided to organize and market 
their grapes through their own association, The association was duly 
campaign of 1892, including a fair majority 


rmed for the 
y ol the few hundred vrowers in the district 
Men who were interested in it think it should have succeeded but, in fact, it lasted 
only a single year 


They were shipping grapes by freight then, perforce; but they did not use refrigerator 








cars. The managers of th ociation, alive to the disadvantage nearly 
the whole output into Chicago, were anxious to open other market hey shipped 
several carloads, in ordinary box cars, to Kansas City. Unfortunately, the shipment 


was delayed and the grapes spoiled. The loss fell upon the association, and so disgusted 
a majority of its members that they abandoned coéperation then and there 

The history ot cooperation among tarmers has been nearly the same all over the 
United States It is hard to get them to cooperate and pretty easy to get them to 
stop it After the bad luck of 1892 there was no further organization among the 
Michigan fruit-growers for six year Then it wa imply forced upon them, for 
conditions had radically changed 


How the Buyers Kept Prices Down 
| pe many years after grapes had been profitably grown about Lawton, the culture 


of the vine was practically confined to that immediate neighborhood, althoug! 
nearby places had the same conditions of soil and climate. Around Paw Paw, only four 
miles away, for example, the farmers still stuck almost altogether to grain. The 
upland soil was not well adapted to it at best, and continual « ropping without fertilizins 
had put it much below its best. Nevertheless, the farmers could manage to make 
living by 


farmers could manag 






n-—and until of late it has been rather generally true that 


raising i 
to make a living doing the thing they were accustomed to 





was necessary to expk le a bomb under them to get them to do anything else 
Then came the panic of 1893 and the hard times followir vv vith wheat down 

fifty cents a bushel; corn and oats below twenty cent It seemed there wa 

longer even a living in raising grain on sandy land. So Paw Paw and nearby locali 


began going in for grapes 


The selling was done on a strictly individual competitive ba the 
shipped to commission houses in Chicago, Kansas City, Minneape 1 some ' 
cities. As the output of the district rose, Michigan grapes made an iti rth 
after, and the commission houses began sending their own buyers into the field 
Lawton and Paw Paw. By 1896-97 a dozen or fifteen houses were t} epresé 
buyers on the spot, who bought the grapes on the wagon as thi ere haul 
town and paid cash for them 

Here, it seemed, was the con petitive system in it full fi F Der 
benefit of the growers. Here were several independent buyer t] in their har 
bidding against one another and thus insuring the farmer the highest price for hi 
that the market would bear But, alas, these commi n men knev er well tk 
competitive buying was no better for them than competitive sel t I ! 
The buyers used to get quietly together and agree ipo! the 1 kimul price 
they would pay during the day. Farmers say that the only real competition amor 


them was to see how many baskets they could get below the maximum price 


“Well, sir,” said a veteran grower, slapping his leg in 
appreciation of the joke, ‘‘ we used to think we could beat 
their game. You see, some of us bright fellows noticed 
that pretty often, along about five o’clock, a buyer would 
have his car almost full; he’d need just a load or two to 
fill it up. He couldn't afford to hold it, or to ship it part 
empty, se he'd bid up maybe two or three cents to get the 
last load or two. Us bright fellows noticed that, so we took 
to holding back our loads until late in the afternoon, think- 
ing the buyers would bid up for °em. You can guess how 
it worked out. Along about five o’clock the buyers would 
be offered more bright fellows’ grapes than they could 
handle. Of course, we couldn’t afford to haul our grapes 
back home and keep ‘em till next day. We had to sell ’em 

and we did, at the buyer's figure. Often I’ve seen the 
farmers haul in big loads by ten o’clock and hang around 
till five, losing nearly a whole day for themselves and their 
teams, and then getting no more for their grapes than they 
could have got in the morning, or not even as much.” 


Associations vs. Commission Men 


] N THESE hard times the prices of grapes might have 
- been low with the best marketing organization. With no 
organization at all the price dropped at periods to only five 
and six cents a basket — which spelled ruin plainly enough. 
Men said that grape-growing had been overdone; there 
was no market for so big an output. Some vineyards 
were left uncultivated. Some were grubbed up. 

But the district had been forced to abandon grain. If 
it were forced to abandon fruit—what next? There were 
men who believed that grapes could be grown with profit 
and market found for all the district could produce; that 
the fatal trouble lay in lack of organization. If growers 
were going to hand over their produce for whatever the 
buyers chose to offer, they argued, what could be expected 
except the lowest possible price that would keep the indus- 
try alive at all? 

It may be mentioned here that among fruit-growers in 
general a firm belief that commission men are possessed of 
the devil is quite prevalent; and it must be admitted that 
a great many individual instances can be adduced in sup- 
port of that view. But if half a dozen commission houses 
at a particular point receive half a dozen cars of grapes on 
the same day, when the capacity of that market is only 
two cars a day, the real responsibility for the resulting 
loss rests upon the farmers who dumped their fruit there 
rather than upon the commission men. 

Fresh, ripe grapes are a very perishable product. Ina 
properly iced refrigerator car they will ‘‘stand up” twenty 
to twenty-five days; but the sooner they are marketed 
after they leave the vines the better. Delay means not 
only deterioration of the fruit, but ruinous demurrage and 
icing charges. When the fruit reaches its destination, 
therefore, it must be disposed of promptly —if not at one 
price, then at another. With the best intentions in the 
world, a commission man could not avoid loss on fruit in a 
heavily overstocked market. 

Not in blaming the commission houses, then, but in 
coéperative selling thoughtful men among the grape- 
growers saw salvation for the hard-pressed district 
Starting at Lawton, with some of the same men who had 
engineered the brief experiment of 1892, a new organiza- 
tion with the name Southern Michigan Fruit Association 
was formed in 1898 

Nominally, the association sells one share of capital 
stock, at five dollars, to each member; but the five dol- 
lars may really be considered a membership fee. Except 
to provide its small frame offices and big scales at Lawton, 
Paw Paw, Mattawan and other shipping points in the dis- 
trict, the association needs little capital. Each member 
agrees to market his fruit through the association. He 
delivers his grapes, by the wagon-load, directly to the 
refrigerator car on a sidetrack—whence it will start to its 
destination that evening—and gets a receipt for so many 
baskets. The association does the rest. 
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It sees that enough refrigerator cars are on hand to take 
care of that day’s receipts, and it aims to see that only 
sound, ripe, properly-packed fruit is put into the car. But 
its big work is in marketing. No longer are Michigan 
grapes sent to commission houses on consignment, to be 
sold for whatever they will fetch—perhaps in a market 
that has received twice as much fruit that day as it can 
absorb. The association sells outright and direct to fruit- 
jobbers upon a positive telegraphic order from the jobber, 
at a stipulated price. Moreover, it sells ‘‘free on board” 
at Lawton. 

By this method the fruit is distributed direct from the 
growing district to the point of consumption—or to the 
central market nearest that point. As the buyer has posi- 
tively ordered the fruit, the risk of an overstocked market 
isup tohim. Last fall, for example, Michigan grapes were 
sold in car lots as far east as Providence, Rhode Island, 
and Newark, New Jersey; as far west as Spokane; as far 
north as Duluth; as far south as Mobile. Minnesota and 
the Dakotas are a fine market; Oklahoma has developed a 
long tooth for grapes; Colorado takes many cars. In 
short, the fruit now goes pretty nearly over the country. 
During the shipping season the association is in touch con- 
stantly by wire with scores of market points East, West, 
North and South, offering the fruit and receiving bids. 
Sometimes of a morning over a hundred telegrams are 
sent out. ° 

The terms of sale are cash. As soon as returns are 
received for all the grapes that were shipped on a given 
day, the amount is pooled and divided among the mem- 
bers according to the number of baskets they delivered 
that day. Thus each member gets the same price for 
grapes delivered on the same day. For various reasons 
this is found more satisfactory than trying to pool the 
price of each car, or for the whole season. In dividing the 
money, however, ten per cent is held back until the close 
of the season, when the expenses are deducted and the 
remainder disbursed. Some years expenses have been as 
high as six per cent; others as low as four. Five per cent 
has been about the average. This covers pay of the man- 
ager and agents, and all other expenses. 

The association sees that the baskets are of full weight 

eight pounds is the standard package—and aims to see 
that the fruit is in prime condition and well packed. This, 
of course, is for the purpose of holding up the reputation of 
the fruit, giving it an established trade-mark value. 


Competition Between Associations 


HERE is hardly a grape-grower in the district who does 

not feel that this codperation in marketing has been a 
decided benefit. The growers have seen the market for 
their fruit expand until it covers practically the entire 
country. They know they get better prices than they 
could hope to receive if every grower sold independently. 
By marketing through an association, which urges that 
the fruit be in first-class condition and properly packed, 
the reputation of the grapes has been advanced. 

But after the Southern Michigan Fruit Association had 
been in operation a year there was a change of managers 

the present incumbent, Mr. Dunham, being elected. 
The former manager, Mr. Benway, then organized the 
Michigan Fruit Exchange on rather similar lines, with 
headquarters at Lawton. Paw Paw had become an impor- 
tant shipping point, and Mr. Wildey and others organized 
the Paw Paw Fruit Growers’ Union, with headquarters 
at that town. Since then, three or four little associa- 
tions, sometimes including only a dozen members, have 
sprung up. 

Thus there are three large and as many little unions, 
each operating in complete independence of the others. 
The inevitable result is to keep up that competitive selling 
which the farmers wished to avoid. One organization, for 
example, discovered a good market inOklahoma. Another 
association learned of it and at once began offering grapes 
there in competition with the first, often underbidding it 
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Here is a letter to one association from a fruit-jobber in 
the Dakotas: 

Your telegraphic offer of grapes this day was not accepted 
by us for the reason that another association offered us 
grapes at a cent and a half a basket below the price quoted 
by you. This is the same article, shipped from the same 
point, on the same day. We do not understand this dif- 
ference in price. Our business with you has been satis- 
factory, but we feel that you should give us the benefit of 
best price ruling at your point. 

Here is another from Minnesota: 

We are remitting herewith at the rate of twenty cents a 
basket for car of grapes purchased from you. Your offer 
was twenty-two cents, which we accepted by wire. But 
later in the same day we were offered the same grapes at 
twenty cents a basket. As we have done considerable 
business with you, we suppose you intend to protect us. 
Of course we cannot hold our trade if competitors are able 
to buy the sgme grapes two cents a basket lower than we. 

The files of the larger associations contain many letters 
and telegrams of the same sort. Now, it is clear to most of 
the farmers that whenever one association underbids 
another the growers as a whole lose money, for they do not 
get the price they might have received if there had been 
no competition among the associations. 


Factors That Weaken the Combinations 


HE associations, of course, are mutual. Their only rea- 

son for existence is to benefit the growers. And it is not 
necessary to question the sincerity and good intentions of 
the directors and managers who conduct them. But, 
being human, each manager naturally wants his associa- 
tion to do as much business as possible. So long as they 
are in an attitude of competition, one toward another, 
they are bound to compete. 

That this rivalry among the associations tends, on the 
whole, to lower prices seems clear. It tends also to weaken 
an association’s power of discipline over its members. It 
is true the associations insist as strongly as they can that 
only prime, well-packed fruit be shipped, and they do 
refuse fruit which is very decidedly unfit. But it is easy 
for a farmer to shift his allegiance from one association to 
another. At most, he has only to pay the five-dollar mem- 
bership fee, and it is said that even this is sometimes over- 
looked. Naturally a manager who is in an attitude of 
rivalry with another association doesn’t like to see his 
members go over to his rival. So he is not always as 
strict in his inspection as he would be if he had no rival. 
And this tends to weaken the hold of the codperative idea 
upon the farmers, for sometimes a farmer who has been 
careful sees that another has been careless in his packing, 
and yet gets the same price as himself. 

Again, three rival associations are hardly as formidable 
to a tricky buyer as a single monopolistic association. 

To illustrate this, take the case of a fruit-jobbing house 
which we will call Smith, Jones & Co., of Paulapolis, 
Wisconsin. The house makes a tempting bid for a car of 
grapes f.o. b. Lawton or Paw Paw. The manager of the 
association wants to sell the fruit at that price, but is 
somewhat dubious about Smith, Jones & Co. So he 
attaches a bill of lading for the car to a sight-draft upon 
Smith, Jones & Co. for four hundred dollars, the stipu- 
lated price, and has his bank send the draft to Paulapolis 
Smith, Jones & Co. must pay the draft before they get the 
bill of lading, and they must have the bill of lading before 
they take possession of the car. 

The car arrives and Smith, Jones & Co. wire: 


Car here; inspection shows fruit badly damaged; about 
one-fourth soled Instruct bank to reduce draft by one 
hundred dollars and we will pay same. Otherwise car 
remains subject to your order. 


The manager thus has a car of perishable fruit at Paul- 
apolis where demurrage and icing charges are rapidly 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Regeneration of a Lowlife 


I ; «@ I t Ss 1 


AKE it from me, Mr. Zwiebel, that boy 
amount to nothing,” said Levy Rothman, as they sat 
in the rear room of Wasserbauer’s café and restaurant 
You are mistaken, Mr. Rothman 

replied; ‘‘the boy is 
only a little wild, y’un- 
derstand, and if Leould 
get him to settle down 
and learn a business, 
Mr. Rothman, | 
would settle down 
After all, Mr. Roth- 
man, he is only a boy 
y’understand.”’ 

“At twenty-one 
Rothman replied, ‘a 
boy ain't a boy no 
longer, Mr. Zwiebel 
Rither he is a man or 
he is a loafer, y'un- 
derstand.”’ 

“The boy ain't no 
loafer, Mr. Rothman 
He's got a good heart 
Mr. Rothman, and h« 
is honest like the day 
That boy -wouldn't 
dream of taking no 
money from the cash 
drawer, Mr. Rothman 
without he would tell 
me all about it after- 
ward. That’s the kind of boy he is, Mr. Rothman 
and certainly Mr 
him, too. Not that he doesn't think a whole lot of her 
Mr. Rothman. Yes, Mr. Rothman, that boy thinks a 
whole lot of his mother If he would stay out all night 
he always says to her the next morning, ‘Mommer, you 
shouidn't worry about me, because I could always take 
care of myself,’ and I bet yer that boy could take care of 
himself, too, Mr. Rothman. I seen that boy sit in a game 
with such sharks like Moe Rabiner and Marks Pasinsky 
and them fellers couldn’t do nothing with him. Yes, Mr 
Rothman, that boy is a natural-born pinocle player.” 

“Might you think that a recommendation, mayb¢ 
Rothman exclaimed. 

“Well, Mr. Rothman, my brother Sol, selig, used to say, 
‘Show me a good pinocle player and I will show youa 
natural-born salesman.’”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Zwiebel,’’ Rothman retorted, ‘‘and show me 
a salesman what is a good pinocle player, Mr. Zwiebel 
and I will also show you a feller what fools away his time 
and sells the firm’s samples. No, Mr. Zwiebel, if I would 
take your boy in my place I certainly wouldn't take him 
because he is a good pinocle player. Ain't he got no 
other recommendation, Mr. Zwiebel?”’ 

“Well, certainly, everybody what that boy worked for, 
Mr. Rothman, couldn’t say enough about him,’ Mr 
Zwiebel said enigmatically; ‘‘ but anyhow, what's the use 
talking, Mr. Rothman? Igotthis proposition to make you 
Take the boy into your place and learn him the business, 
and all you would got to pay him is five dollars a week 
Myself I will put ten to it, and you could pay him fifteen, 
and the boy wouldn’t got to know nothing about it.”’ 

“‘T wouldn't give him five dollars a week or five cents, 
neither,”’ Mr. Rothman answered in tones of finality 
“Because I don’t need nobody in my place at present, and 
if I would need somebody I would hire it a feller what 
knows the business. I got lots of experience with new 
beginners already, Mr. Zwiebel, and I always lost money 
by ’em.” 

Mr. Zwiebel received this ultimatum ir so crestfallen 
a manner that Rothman’s flinty heart. was touched. 

“‘Lookyhere, Mr. Zwiebel,’’ he said, ‘‘I got a boy, too 
only, Gott set dank, the young feller ain’t a loafer, y’under- 
stand. He’s now in his third year in law school, and I 
never had a bit of trouble with that boy. Because I don't 
want you to feel bad, Mr. Zwiebel, but if I do say it myself, 
that boy is a good boy, y’understand; none better, Mr 
Zwiebel, I don't care where you would go. That boy comes 
home, y’understand, every night, y’understand, except 
the night when he goes to lodge meeting, and he takes 
down his books and learns it till his mommer's got to say 
to him: ‘Ferdy, lieben, you would ruin your eyes.’ That 
boy is only twenty-three, Mr. Zwiebel, and already he 
is way up in the I. O. M. A. They give that young 
feller full charge for their annual ball two years already, 
and ——"’ 


“é 


I'll Make You Sweat for This! 








would never 


Charles Zwiebel 





Zwiebel she thinks a whole lot of 
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‘Excuse me, Mr 





got to get back t fo I 
want to make you he { 
into your plac ind it 
dollars Wwige 
‘I thi 
the | 
‘And h he 
were merely e ndi s remark instead 
of voicing det t occurre 
to him —-‘*And I will invest in your busine 


two thousand dollars which you would only 
pay me saving hank intere 

Rothman’'s eyes glittered, but he only 
laughed by way of reply 

Ain't that a fair propositior 

‘You must think I need money bad ir 
my business,” Rothman commented 

‘Every man in the cloak and suit bu 
ness need Rothman 
aid Zwiebel, who was in the cigar busi 


ness. His specialty was the manufactur 


money th year 


of cigars for the entertainment of oak and 

it customers, and his own financial af 
fairs accurate ly reflected conditions in the 
woman’s outer garment trad For in 
tance, when cloak buyers are anxious to 
buy goods the frugal manufacturer with 
holds his hospitality; but if the demand fot 
cloaks is slack, then M to Z customers ar 
occasionally regaled with cigars from the 
**gilt-edged’"’ box. Thisseason Zwiebel wa 


elling more and better cigars than for many years past, 


and he made his deductions accordingly 


Ye Mr. Rothman,” Zwiebel concluded there 
plenty cloak and suit men would be glad to get a young 
feller like my Milton on such tern hat I offer it.” 


Well why don’t you talk to ‘em about it Rothman 


replied. ‘‘I am satisfied.”’ 

But there was something about Rothman’s face that to 
Zwiebel augured well for his son’s regeneration Like the 
idvertised loft buildings in the cloak and suit district, Mr 
Rothman’s face was of steel construction throughout, and 
Zwiebel felt so sure of Rothman's ability to cope with 
Milton's shortcomings that he raised the bid to thre« 
thousand dollars Firmness, however, is 
makes for success in every phase of business 





a quality that 
parti ularly 
in bargaining; and when the deal was closed Rothman had 
hired Milton Zwiebel for nothing a week. Mr. Zwiebel 
on his part had agreed to invest five thousand dollar ! 
Rothman’s business, the same to bear interest at three per 
cent per annum. He had also bound himself to repa 
Rothman the weekly salary of tifteen dollars which Miltor 
was to receive, and when the y parted the y hook hand 
warmly on the transaction 

“Well, Mr. Rothman,”’ Zwiebel conclude ad, ip hope you 
will see to it the boy behaves himself 

Rothman’'s mouth described a downward are 

‘Don't worry, Mr. Zwiebel,’’ he said; *‘ leave it to me 


i 
N ILTON ZWIEBEL had not found his métier. H: 
had tried almost everything in the Business Dire 
tory from Architectural Iron Work to 
Yarns, Domestic and Importe d, and 
had ascertained all of them to be lack- 
ing in the one quality he craved 
excitement. 

“That boy is locking for trouble all 
the time, Mommer,” Charles Zwiebel 
said to his wife on the night after his 
conversation with Rothman, ‘‘and | 
guess he will get so muchas he wants by 
Rothman. Such a face I never seen it 
before, like Haman. If Milton should 
get fresh with him, Mommer, he would 
get it a Schlag, I bet yer si 

‘‘Ain’t you ashamed to talk that 
way ?’’ Mrs. Zwiebel protested 

“Tt'll do the boy good, Mommer 
Mr. Zwiebel replied. ‘‘ That boy is a 
regular loafer It’s eleven o'clock 
already and he ain’t home yet. What 
that lowlife does when he stays out till 
all hours of the night I don’t know 
One thing is sure, he ain't doing no 
good I hate to think where that boy 
















Montague Glass 
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b. Dur the opening two behavior wa 
exemplary He watched the anties of the other contra 
basso and duplicated them so faithfully as to eall for a 
commendatory if the Prof rat the conclusion 
of the number 

His undoing began with the second dance, which was a 
walt As cor sso performer he stood with his fellow 
irtist at the rear of the platform facir he dancing floor 
ind no wner had Profs r Lustl baton dir ted 
the rst few 1 isure than Miltor tat ew 
piritless He had espied a little girl with eye 
that flashed her enjoyment of the dreamy rhythn Her 


cheeks glowed and her lip vere parted, while her tiny 
gloved hand rested like a flower on the shoulder of her 
partner. They 


waltzed half-time, as the vernacular | 


it, and to Milton it seemed | the apotl i he dance 
He gazed wide-eyed at the fascinatin cene and was only 
brought to himself when the drummer poked him in the 
t with the putt end the drumsticr For the remair 
der of the iltz he performed disers n the musk 
t d and hi 
Lil er ch ea 
{ / Ll mselve up 
ff ind down the 


Wy - ng vith life- 


rapidity 


‘ “Hey, youse,”’ 
Y Professor Lust- 
haus hissed after 





will end up, Mommer.”’ He Had Espied a Lite Girl in Whit t ind march 





for supper was announced. For three years 
Ferdy Rothman had been chairman of the 
entertainment and floor committee of Har- 
Lodge I. O. M. A.’s annual ball, 
and he was a virtuoso in the intricate art 
a grand march to supper 
ix in number, and as Ferdy 
ballroom floor they were 
tanding with their backs to the music 
platform ten apart. When Ferdy 
arrived at the foot of the platform he faced 
plit the line of marching cou- 


mony 


of arranging 
His alds 


marched up the 


were 


paces 


about and 


ples. The ladies wheeled sharply to the 
right and the gentlemen to the left, and 
thereafter began a series of evolutions 


which, in the mere witnessing, would have 
viven a blacksnake lumbago. 
Again Milton became entranced and his 


fingers remained motionless on the strings, 
while, instead of sawing away on the music- 
stand, his right arm hung by his side. 


Once more the drummer missed a beat and 
truck him in the ribs, and Milton, look- 
ing up, caught sight of the glaring, de- 
moniacal Lusthaus 

The composition was one of Professor 
Lusthaus’ own and had been especially 
devised for grand marches to supper. In 
rhythm and melody it was exceedingly 
conventional, not to say reminiscent, and 
when Milton seized his bow with the energy 
of despair and drew it sharply across the 
trings of the contra basso there was intro- 
duced a melodic and harmonic element so 
totally at variance with the character of the composition 
as to the ears of even Ferdy Rothman 
turned his head, as did his six aids, and 
at once the grand march to supper became a hopeless 
tangle. Simultaneously Milton saw that in five minutes 
he would be propelled violently to the street at the head 


outrage For one 


fatal moment.he 


of a flying wedge, and he sawed away with a grim smile 
on his face. Groans like the ultimate sighs of a dying 
elephant came from underneath his bow, while occasion- 
ally he surprised himself with a weird harmonic. At 
length Professor lusthaus could stand it no longer. He 
threw his bater Milton and followed it up with his 


which Milton deemed it time to retreat. He 
grabbed his hat vercoat and dashed wildly through 
the thirty-nine performers toward the front 


lir CASt 
and 0 


the ranks of 


of the platform Thence he leaped to the ballroom floor, 
and two minutes later he was safely on the sidewalk with 
nothing to hinder his exit save a glancing kick from 
Ferdy Rothman 

It wa precise ly eleven o'clock, the ve ry shank of the 


evening, and Milton fairly shuddered at the idea of going 
home, but what was he to do? His credit at all of the 
pool parlors had been strained to the utmost and he wa 
pennil For two minutes he surveyed the 
with a stretch and a yawn, he started 


absolutely 
empty street and, 
ff home 

Ten later Mrs. Zwiebel recognized with a 
leaping heart hi footsteps on the areaway She ran to 
the door and opened it 


minutes 


‘Loafer!"’ she cried. ‘‘ Where was you?” 
‘Aw, what's the matter now?” Milton asked as he 
d her pe rfunctorily “It’s only just eleven o'clock.” 
‘Sure, I know Mrs. Zwiebel said. ‘‘What you come 
hom © early f : 


Again Milt 
“Tl wastoar 


on yawned and stre tched 

icket what the I.0.M.A.’s run off,” he said 
He rubbed the dust from his trouser leg where Ferdy 

Rothman’s kick had soiled it 


“Things wa getting pretty slow, * he concluded, ** so 


i put on my hat and come home.” 
Wi 

IREAKFAST at the Zwiebels’ was a solemn feast. Mr. 
Zwiebel usually drank his coffee in silence, or in as 
much silence as was compatible ‘with an operation which, 
with Mr. Zwiebel, involved screening the coffee through 
his mustache. It emerged all dripping from the coffee, 
and Mr. Zwiebel was accustomed to cleansing it with 


his lower lip and polishing it off with his table napkin 
Eves and and unless Mrs. Zwiebel was 
especially her husband went downtown with 
fragments of the yolks clinging to his eyebrows, for Mr 
Zwiebel was a hearty eater and no great stickler for table 
manners 

To Milton, whose table manners were both easy and 
the primitive methods of his father were irritating 

‘Get he exclaimed on the morning after hi 
orchestral « xperience, as Mr. Zwiebel absorbed his coffee 
in long, gurgling inhalations 

Yes, Milton,”” Mr. Zwiebel commented, replacing 

his cup in the saucer, ‘“‘maybe I ain't such a fine gentle- 
man what you are, but I ain't no loafer, neither, y'under- 
tand When I was your age I didn’t sit down and eat 
I didn't have it so easy 


toast followed 


vigilant 


correct 


a sponge ! 


mv breakfast at nine o'clock 
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“Dummy!” She Hissed, “ Say Something” 


“Aw, what yer kicking about?” Milton replied. ‘‘ You 
don’t let me do nothing down at the store, anyway. All I 
got to do is sit around. Why don’t you send me out on 
the road and give me a show?” 

** A show I would give you,”’ Zwiebel cried. ‘‘ You mean 
a picnic, not a show. No, Milton, I got some pretty good 
customers already, but I wouldn’t take no such liberties 
with ’em as sending out a lowlife like you to sell ’em 
annie 

“All 
silence. 

‘“‘Lookyhere, Milton,’’ Zwiebel commenced. ‘If I 
thought you was really willing to work, y’understand, I 
would get you a good job. But with a feller what’s all 
the time fooling away his time, what's the use?” 

‘‘Maybe the boy would behave himself this time, 
Popper,” Mrs. Zwiebel interceded. ‘‘ Maybe he would 
attend to business this time, Popper. Ain't it?” 

**Business!”” Mr. Zwiebel exclaimed. ‘‘ Business is 
something what the boy ain't got in him at all. Honest, 
Mommer, I got to sit down sometimes and ask myself 
what did I done that I should have such a boy. He 
wouldn’t work, he wouldn't do nothing. Just a common, 
lowlife bum, what you see hanging around street corners. 
If I was a young feller like that, Milton, I would be 
ashamed to show myself.”’ 

** Aw, cut it out!’’ Milton replied. 

“Yes, Mommer, if I would get that boy a good job, 
y'understand,”” Mr. Zwiebel went on, “he would turn 
right around and do something, y’understand, what would 
make me like I could never show myself again in the place 
where he worked.” 

“Aw, what are you beefing about now?” Milton 
broke in. ‘‘ You never got me a decent job yet. All the 
places where I worked was piker concerns. Why don’t 
you get me a real job where I could sell some goods?” 

“Talk is cheap, Milton,” Mr. Zwiebel. ‘But if 
I thought you meant it what you said I would take up 
an offer what I got it yesterday from Levy Rothman, of 
Levy Rothman & Co. He wants a young feller what he 
could bring up in the business, Mommer, and make it a 
salesman out of him, But what’s the use?” 

** Maybe, if you would take Milton down there and let 
Mr. Rothman see him,”’ Mrs. Zwiebel suggested, ‘‘maybe 
the boy would like the place.”’ 

**No, sir,’ Mr. Zwiebel declared, ‘‘I wouldn't do it. I 
positively wouldn’t do nothing of the kind.”’ 

He glanced anxiously at his son out of the corner of his 
eye, but Milton gave no sign. 

**Why should I do it?” he went on. “Levy Rothman is 
a good customer of mine and he wants to pay a young 

Naturally, he expects 


right,’’ Milton said and re lapsed into a sulky 


said 


feller fifteen dollars a week to start. 
he should get a hard-working feller for the money.” 

He felt sure that the fifteen dollars a week would pro- 
voke some show of interest, and he was not mistaken. 

“Well, I can work as hard as the next one,’”’ Milton 
cried. ‘‘Why don't you take me down there and give mea 
show to get the job?”’ 

Mr. Zwiebel looked at his wife with an elaborate assump- 
tion of doubtfulness 

‘*What could I say to a young feller like that, Mom- 
mer?” he **Mind you, I want to help him out. I 
want to make a man of him, Mommer, but all the time 
I know how it would turn out.” 


said. 
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**How could you talk that way, Pop- { 
per?” Mrs. Zwiebel pleaded. ‘‘The boy 
says he would do his best. Let him have 

a chance, Popper.” 
“All right,” he said heartily; ‘‘for your 


sake, Mommer, I will do it. Milton, lieben, 
put on your coat and hat and we will go 
right down to Rothman’s place.” 

When Mr. Zwiebel and Milton entered 
the sample-room of Levy Rothman & Co., 
three-quarters of an hour later, Mr. Roth- 
man was scanning the Arrival of Buyers 
column in the morning paper. 

“‘Ah, Mr. Rothman,” Zwiebel 
‘ain’t it a fine weather?” 
“‘T bet yer it’s a fine weather,’ Roth- 
man agreed, ‘‘for cancellations. We ain't 
never had such a warm November in 
years ago already.” 

“This is my boy Milton, Mr. Rothman, J 
what I was talking to you about,” Zwiebel 
continued. 

**Yes?”’ Mr. Rothman said. “ Allright. 

Let him take down his coat and he’ll find 
a feather duster in the corner by them 
misses’ reefers. I never see nothing like 
the way the dust gets in here.” 

Mr. Zwiebel fairly beamed. This wasa 
splendid beginning. 

‘Go ahead, Milton,” he said; “take 
down your coat and get to work.” 

But Milton showed no undue haste. 

**Looky here, Pop,”’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
I was coming down here to sell goods.”’ 

“Sell goods!’” Rothman exclaimed. ‘‘Why, you was 
never in the cloak and suit business before. Ain't it?” 

“Sure, I know,” Milton replied, ‘but I can sell goods 
all right.” 

‘Not here, you couldn't,” Rothman said. ‘ Here, before 
a feller sells goods he’s got to learn the line, y'understand, 
and there ain’t no better way to learn the line, y’under- 
stand, than by dusting it off.” 

Milton put his hat on and jammed it down with both 
hands 

‘‘Then that settles it,”’ he declared. 

‘“‘What settles it?’’ Rothman and Zwiebel asked with 
one voice; but before Milton could answer the sample- 
room door opened and a young woman entered. From out 
the coils of her blue-black hair an indelible leadpencil pro- 
jected at a jaunty angle. 

“*Mr. Rothman,” she said, ‘‘ Oppenheimer ain't credited 
us with that piece of red velour we returned him on the 
twentieth, and he’s charged us up twice with the same 
item.” 

*“That’s a fine crook for you,’’ Rothman cried. ‘‘ Write 
him he should positively rectify all mistakes before we 
would send him a check. That feller’s got a nerve like a 
horse, Mr. Zwiebel. He wants me I should pay him net 
thirty days, and he never sends us a single statement cor- 
rect. Anything else, Miss Levy?” 

“That's all, Mr. Rothman,”’ she replied as she turned 
away. 

Milton watched her as she closed the door behind her, 
and then he threw down his hat and peeled off his coat. ! 

‘‘Gimme the feather duster,” he said. 


cried, 


‘ 


Iv 
(OR two hours Milton wielded the feather broom, then 
Mr. Rothman went out to lunch, and as a reflex 
Milton sank down in the nearest chair. He opened the 
morning paperand buried himself inthe past performances 











** Milton,” a voice cried sharply, ‘“‘ain’t you got some- 
thing to do?”’ } 

He looked up and descried Miss Levy herself standing } 
over him. \ 

‘*Naw,”’ he said, “‘I finished the dusting.” yf 

Miss Levy took the paper gently but firmly from his , 
hands. } ; 

**You come with me,” she said. i & 

He followed her to the office, where the monthly state- \" 


ments were ready for mailing 
“Put the statements in those envelopes,” she said 
‘and seal them up.”’ | 
Milton sat down meekly on a high stool and piled up 
the envelopes in front of him. 
‘“‘Ain’t you got any sponge for to wet these envelopes i 
on?” he asked. 
Miss Levy favored him with a cutting glance. 
“* Ain’t you delicate!" she said. ‘‘ Use your tongue.” 











For five minutes Milton folded and licked and then he 
hazarded a conversational remark. 
“You like to dance pretty well, don’t you?”’ he said. j 
“‘When I’ve got business to attend to,”’ Miss Levy \ 
replied frigidly, ‘‘I don’t like anything.”’ { 
“But I mean I seen you at the I. O. M. A.’s racket 
last night,’’ Milton continued, ‘‘and you seemed to be hav- 





ing a pretty good time.” 
Miss Levy suppressed a yawn 


















“Don’t mention it,” she said; ‘‘I feel like a rag today 
I didn’t get home till four o'clock.” 

This was something like friendly discourse, and Milton 
slackened up on his work. 

““Who was that feller with the curly hair you was danc- 
ing with?’’ he began, when Miss Levy looked up and 
noted the cessation of his labor 

‘*Never you mind who he was, Milton,”’ she answered 
“You finish licking those ¢ nvelopes : 

At this juncture they heard the sample-room door open 
and a heavy footstep sound on its carpeted floor 

““Wait here,”’ she hissed. ‘It’s a customer, and every- 
body’s out to lunch. What’s your other name, Milton?’ 

** Milton Zwiebel,”’ he replied 

Hastily she adjusted her pompadour and tripped off 
to the sample-room. 

**Ain’t none of them actors around here today, Miss 
Levy?” a bass voice asked 

“They're all out to lunch,”’ Miss Levy explained 

“‘Where’s Pasinsky ?”’ the visitor asked. 

“Mr. Pasinsky’s in Boston this week, Mr. Feigenbaum,’ 
she replied. 

Pasinsky was Rothman’s senior drummer and was gen- 
erally acknowledged a crackerjack 

‘“That’s too bad,"’ Feigenbaum replied 
man coming back soon ?”’ 

‘**Not for half an hour,’ Miss Levy answered 

“Well, I ain’t got so long to wait,’’ Feigenbaum com- 
mented. 

Suddenly Miss Levy brightened up. 

“Mr. Zwiebel is in,’’ she announced 
do.” 

“Mr. Zwiebel?” Feigenbaum repeated. ‘All right, 
Zwiebel oder Knoblauch, it don’t make no difference to me 
I want to look at some of them misses’ reefers 

““Mis-ter Zwiebel,”” Miss Levy called, and ir 
Milton entered 

“This is one of our customers, Mr. Zwiebel,’’ she said, 
‘“‘by the name Mr. Henry Feigenbaum.”’ 

“How are you, Mr. Feigenbaum?” Milton said with 
perfect self-possession. ‘‘ What can I do for you today?’ 

He dug out one of Charles Zwiebel’s Havana seconds 
from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to Feigenbaum 

“It looks pretty rough,”’ he said, ‘‘ but you'll find it all 
O. K., clear Havana, wrapper, binder and filler 

** Much obliged,’’ Feigenbaum said. ‘‘I want to look at 
some of them misses’ reefers.”’ 

Miss Levy winked one eye with electrical rapidity and 
gracefully placed her hand on the proper rack, whereat 
Milton strode over and seized the garment 

“Try it on me,”’ Miss Levy said, extending her arm. 
*“‘Tt’s just my size.” 

“*You couldn't wear no misses’ reefer,’’ Feigenbaum said 
ungallantly. ‘‘ You ain’t so young no longer.” 

Milton scowled, but Miss Levy passed it off pleasantly 

‘You wouldn't want to pay for all the garments in 
misses’ sizes that fit me, Mr. Feigenbaum,” she retorted 
as she struggled into the coat. ‘‘ My sister bought one 
just like this up on Thirty-fourth Street, and maybe they 
didn't charge her anything, neither. Why, Mr. Feigen- 
baum, she had to pay twenty-two fifty for the precisely 
same garment, and I could have got her the same thing 
here for ten dollars, only Mr. Rothman wouldn't posi- 
tively sell any goods at 
retail even to his work- 
people.” 

Mr. Feigenbaum ex- 
amined the garment 
closely while Miss Levy 
postured in front of 
him. 

“And maybe you 
think the design and 
workmanship was bet- 
ter?” she went on 
“Why, Mr. Feigen- 
baum, my sister had to 
sew on every one of the 
buttons, and the side 
seams came unripped 
the first week she wore 
it. You could take this 
garment and stretch it 
as hard as you could 
with both hands, and 
nothing would tear.”’ 

Milton nodded ap- 
provingly, and then 
Miss Levy peeled off the 
coat and handed it to 
Feigenbaum 

“Lookat it yourself,”’ 
she said; “it’s a first- 
class garment.” 

She nudged Milton 

“Dummy!’’ she 
hissed, “‘say some- 
thing.”’ 


** Ain’t Roth- 


“Maybe he would 


response 


* Milton, 
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“‘Sammet Brothers sell the same garment for twelve 
fifty Milton hazarded 
tomers of the elder Zwiebel and Miltor 
remember the name 

Feigenbaum looked up and frowned 

“With me I ain't stuck on a feller what knocks a con 
petitor’s line,”’ he said 


Sammet Brothers were « 


happe ned to 





young feller, and your cust never } < rh 
] 


garment looks pretty good to me already, Mr. Zwiebel 





if you got an order blank I'll give it you the particular 


Miss Le vy hastened to the office and returned with son 
order blanks which she handed to Miltor Then she 


retreated behind a cloak-rack while Milton wielded a lead- 
pencil in a businesslike fashion. There she listened to 
Feigenbaum’s dictation and, unseen by him, she carefully 
wrote down his order 
At length Feigenbaum concluded, and Miss Le 
hastened from behind the rack 
“Oh, Mr. Feigenbaum,” she said in order to create a 
diversion, ‘“‘ wasn't it you that wrote us about a tourist 
coat getting into your last shipment by mistake?’ 
“Me?” Feigenbaum cried. ‘‘ Why, I ain’t said no such 
thing 
“a thought you were the one,’’ she repli d as she slippe d 
her transcription of Mr. Feigenbaum’s order into Milton 
hand. “It must have been somebody elsé 
“*T guess it must,”’ Feigenbaum commented Let me 
see what you got there, young feller 
Milton handed him Miss Levy’s copy of the order and 
Feigenbaum read it with knit brow 
‘Everything's all right he said as he returned the 
order to Milton 
He put on his hat preparatory to leaving 
**All I got to say is,’ he went on, ‘that if you was a 
good a salesman like you was a writer, young feller, you'd 
be making more money for yourself and for Mr. Rothman 
He closed the door behind him and Miss Ley y turned to 
Milton 
“Well, if you ain’t the limit!"’ she said, and walked 
slowly into her office 
For a quarter of an hour Milton moped about with the 
feather duster in his hand until Rothman came back 
What's the matter, Milton he said Couldn't you 
find nothing better to do as dust them garments all day 
Why, if them garments would of been standing on the 
sidewalk already, they would be clean by now. Couldn't 
you help Miss Levy a litth 
‘*He did he lp me Miss Levy cried from the doorway 
“And oh, Mr. Rothman, what do you think Milton 
sold a big bill of goods to Henry Feigenbaum 
y 
JERDINAND ROTHMAN divided his time betweer 
a downtown law school and the office of Henry D 
Feldman, in which he was serving his clerkship prepara 


tory to his admission to the bar. He was a close st 





not only of the law, but of the manner and methods of his 
employer, and he reflected so successfully Mr. Feldmar 


pompous address that casual acquaintances repressed W th 


difficulty an impulse to kick him on the spot. His hair 


was curly and brushed back in the prevailing 
wore eyeglasses mounted in tortoise-shell with a pendent 
black ribbon, albeit his eyesight was excellent 


mode, and he 
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UR TISING A CONTINENT 


How Canada is Blowing Her Own Horn So All the World C 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 





DECORATION BY WILLIAM HARNDEN 


EN or fifteen years 

ago the average 

Canadian had a 
rather dour view of life, 
especially the Canadian 
of the newer provinces. He lived in a sparsely-settled 
country where it was mighty cold in the winter and the 
future held little promise. He had a hard fight and his 
pessimism came naturally. 

Today every Canadian in the great territory that 
stretches from Lake Superior to the Pacific and the Arctic 
Oceans is the wildest kind of an optimist. He thinks hi 
country is coming into its own, Likewise he conceives it 
to be his duty to make everybody else think so, and every 
man of the two or three millions—maybe more, maybe less 

who lives in Manitoba, or Saskatchewan, or Alberta, or 
British Columbia, or farther north, is a booster who can 
give points to our own American promoters of population 
and prosperity in the West. 

It makes no difference where he lives. He may be ina 
little village fifty miles from a railroad. If he is he has the 
grandest climate, the best crops, the greatest mineral 
resources, the finest advantages, and, presently, some- 
body will stroll along and leave a railroad in his place, and 
then: Watch us grow! If he lives in Winnipeg, or Van- 
couver, or Calgary, or Edmonton, or any other of the 
larger places, he sings the same song, incessantly — louder, 
perhaps, but with no more enthusiasm. They think they 
are under way at last, and, to hear them tell it, it won't be 
long until the United States is a mere suburb of this 
enormous and fruitful empire that is just now in its earliest 
steze ol developme nt 


In the Land of the Booster 


Or A RECENT trip across Canada, from Montreal to 
Vancouver,a man sat down by me in the observation car. 
** Live in the States?” he asked. 


“Yes 
“Thinking of locating out here?” 
“No 
“You are making a mistake, young man—making th: 
mistake of your life. Here are the golden opportunities 


for men of energy and ambition. Here is a country wher 
every man can make himself king, where there are grandcr 
crops, greater scope for business and manufacturing enter- 
prises, and wider chances to acquire a fortune than any- 
where in the known world, We will soon raise more wheat 
than the United States. We will soon raise more fruit 
than the United States. We have opportunities for invest- 
ment that completely engulf any the States may have 
This is the coming country of the world. I advise you to 
think well before you go back to America and take up a 
narrow and restricted life. Out here we live in the open 
We compel Nature to pay us her fullest largess. It is 
great —glorious 

I couldn't think of anything else to say, SO I said *‘ Yes” 
again 

‘Yes, indeed. Now, let me draw your attention to a 
proposition I have here, one ef the best in all Canada.” 

He took out a printed prospectus of a lighting, heating 
and power plant to be built in a certain town on the road 
It was to be capitalized for one hundred thousand dollars 
and was to pay great dividends as soon as the thing was 
built, or the wells drilled, or something like that. I said | 
wasn't taking any, and he moved along. Presently we 











came to the very town where his power plant was to be 
located. Itwasa little, straggly place and, from all appear- 
ances, wouldn't burn a hundred dollars’ worth of elec- 
tricity or use a hundred horse-power in a year. 

I called the man’s attention to that. ‘‘Ah,” he said, 
“it is smal! now, I admit, but that place is a potential 
metropolis. A potential metropolis! Do you get that? 
We are building for the future. Of all the places on this 
railroad there is no place with so great advantages as ours, 
and we are building for the future.” 

That is the spirit and the plan. Every place is a poten- 
tial metropolis. If Calgary can grow to thirty thousand 
from a scant five thousand in six or seven years; if Win- 
nipeg can grow from four log huts to a wonderful city of 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand in forty years; if 
Edmonton can get its score or more of thousands in five 
or six years, why not any other place? Wherefore, boost 
everything, and boost everything good. 

Every train carries its boosters. Every man who lives 
in Canada takes it on himself to tell the stranger of the 
advantages of the country as a whole and in detail, with 
particular reference, of course, to his own section, but with 
no jealousy and with a perfect willingness to boost another 
section if he finds the stranger has his mind set on that. 
They are broad about it. First, the Northwest is the 
greatest place in the world; second, the booster’s par- 
ticular section is the finest place in the finest place in the 
world; but, third, if you want to go somewhere else, after 
arguments for his own section are exhausted, the place 
you want to go to is the second finest place in the finest 
place in the world. 

The hotels swarm with these enthusiasts. Most of 
them want to sell you something, of course, and princi- 
pally real estate; but if you show no intention of buying 
they switch off to a general boost for everything north and 
south to the border line. If you are a farmer they tell you 
of the wheat and oats crops. If youare a fruit-grower they 
laud the apples and the plums. If you are a business man 
they can show you in five minutes why you can do more 
business here than you can at home because populations 
are increasing faster here than elsewhere. If you want to 
manufacture something they can fix you out on that, or if 
you simply desire to hear the broad, general merits of the 
country they will cite you a string of bewildering statis- 
tics. It makes no difference whether the booster has made 
his money, is making it or hopes to make it. Every one 
of them is a rip-snorting optimist, a booster who boosts 
eternally. 

It is a curious change in a conservative people. The 
boom has gone to the heads of every body. They dream 
dreams of fifty millions of people within their borders 
and they may not be such idle dreams at that—and they 
talk in figures that stagger. They have laid out their 
cities for miles and they are selling the lots. I saw a real- 
estate man in Calgary sell ten twenty-five-foot lots, two 
hundred feet deep, two miles from the center of the city, 
with no streets, nothing but underbrush, but running 
down to the river, and a promise of an eventual street-car 
line, electricity and all that, for two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a lot. It seemed to me that the lots were out 
on the prairie. Still, the man who bought them was not a 
stranger, or an American, or an easy-money Englishman, 
but he was a shrewd, hard-headed citizen of British 
Columbia who is in the real-estate business himself. 

There is a real-estate boom in Vancouver that rivals 
Wichita, or Kansas City, or Denver, or any of the Western 
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booms of days gone 
by, and outside and 
Eastern money i 
pouring into that 
town for investment. 
In Winnipeg the town is growing so fast the citizens find 
it hard to keep up with the progress. Everybody is boost- 
ing and everybody says he is doing well 

Drop off any of the railroads at almost any place and 
you will find the citizens of the town or city or village at 
hand to meet you, to take you around, to explain thi 
wonderful growth and the still more wonderful prospect 
and if you decide to go on to the next place they will tell 
you about that, almost as glowingly. It is a place worthy 
of notice that has not platted additions reaching out far 
beyond the limit of present residence. 





A Story With a Point 


HEY tell a story of a farmer, grown tired of wheat- 

raising, who decided to trade his farm for a bunch of 
city lots. He went into town and saw a real-estate agent 
and arranged a trade, 

The agent hitched up and drove the farmer out to se 
the lots. When they arrived at the destination the farmer 
looked over the lots and made no comment. 

‘“‘Now, then,’’ said the agent, assuming the trade to be 
made, ‘‘let’s drive to your farm. Where is it?”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ replied the farmer, “‘we passed that about a 
mile back coming out here.”’ 

That is an old story, but it about states the case. They 
have enough town lots staked out in Canada to accom- 
modate that fifty million population they dream about, and 
all of this within limits that will be corporate. At that, the 
centers of population are growing so rapidly and the farm 
land is being taken up in such great quantities and is 
proving so productive that it is pretty hard for a Canadian 
to exaggerate in his boosting, provided the future can be 
judged by the past, which, we have eminent authority for 
stating, is the only way the future can be judged. 

** My dear sir,”’ they say to you, ‘‘have you any con- 
ception of what thismovement means? Think over this 
fact that now, at this present moment, for the first tim¢ 
in its history, the United States has become an emigrant 
nation. Four hundred thousand citizens of the United 
States have moved on our farms and into our cities in the 
past five or six years, and inquiries are pouring in by the 
thousand. We offer inducements to the farmers that your 
country does not possess. We have the virgin soil, and the 
farmers of the United States, tired of their struggle with 
land that is impoverished, are coming here and reaping 
their golden reward.”’ 

**But,”” you suggest mildly, ‘‘four hundred thousand 
people do not make a very big dent in ninety millions.’ 

‘Possibly not,’’ they say, ‘‘ possibly not; but there will 
be more, there will be more. The movement has only 
begun. This is the greatest country the sun shines on,” 
and more to that general effect, as long as you will listen 

If you take a ride in a street car, or a drive in the coun- 
try, or a ride into the mountains, every man you meet 
boosts for what you see or what you will see. You can’t 
get away from them. They are at your side at the theater 
and at your table in the dining-rooms. Wherever you 
are, you are all right. They hand you literature, supply 
you with maps, offer you bargains—all with the hope of 
getting you to invest, of course. Still, if you make it plain 
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that you do not intend to invest they keep it up just as 
enthusiastically, for the sheer love of boosting. It is in 
their blood. They are excited, exultant over the awaken- 
ing of the country. They have visions of a string of great 
cities, from Montreal to Vancouver, flanked by a farming 
district that will produce most of the wheat grown on the 
continent. Having these visions, they translate them for 
you. They tell you of the tremendous railroad deve lop- 
ment of the past ten years and of the still vaster devel- 
opment that is planned and under way. They cite you 
their ocean ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific and they 
go into rhapsodies over the interior. They can find you 
mines if you want mining, oil if you want oil, gas if you 
are in the gas business. If you want to manufacture 
something they can quote you prices, cost of power, 
rents, taxes, and all that. Or, if your interest is merely 
general, they chant an epic of conglomerate glories that 
sounds like Paradise Regained. 

“Is it cold in winter?” 

“Not in this particular spot. Cold elsewhere, perhaps, 
but here is the finest climate in the world. Of course, the 
thermometer gets down a bit in the winter and coal is 
pretty expensive, but it is that dry, still cold that you do 
not feel. Air is so dry, you know, it can be thirty below 
and no colder than it is in the States at zero. Still, weall 
wear furs and heavy underwear and wrap up pretty well, 
but there is a life and a vigor in the air you cannot get 
else W here.”’ 

“How about the water?"’ 

**Oh, finest water in the world; finest in the world right 
here at this spot. Of course, there are places where water 
is pretty scarce and places where it is too plenty, but here 
we have the finest water in the world! Can’t be beat 
And out in the farming district they can always drill 
artesian wells, you know, if there doesn't happen to be any 
water within a few miles of the farmhouse.” 

And so it goes: schools, trade, fruit, wheat, everything 
the finest in the world. The Canadian booster does not 
stop with ‘‘among the finest,’’ not he. His is the finest, 
none to compare. From one end of the country to the 
other it is a wild hurrah for Canada. After sitting calmly 
for a hundred years and watching the United States 








His Was the Most Tragic 
Figure I Ever Saw in the House of God 


HAT we call history is a sorry part of literature, 
confined to a few great wars and movements in 
national life and to the important events in the 
lives of a few important people. The common man has 
never starred his réle in it. Therefore, it has never been 
written according to the scientific method. It is simply 
the spray —the big splash humanity throws up as it goes 
down in the sea forever. Most of what most of us do and 
what we think perishes with us, leaving not a record 
behind of the little daily deeds and wingflappings of our 
spirits that really make us what we are. This is why we 
make so little progress. The history of the great majority 
is never compiled for reference. We are always bunched 
in a paragraph, while the rest of the chapter is given to 
his Excellency the President, or some other momentary 
figure of the times. 
Nobody knows exactly how the planters of Thomas 
Jefferson's day lived. We must depend upon fiction to 
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develop as it has, the Canadians have suddenly waked uy 
and discovered what they have themselve 8S; and they are 
making up for past conservatism by soaring enthusiasm 

In Toronto and Montreal, the big cities of the East, they 
begin at you on their mining prospect Cobalt, they cit 
and show the fortunes that have been madi 
past few years. Then they go up to Gowganda ¢ 
here is an Eldorado that makes even Cobalt 
ter. Of course, the Cobalt man will not tell you thi 








the Gowganda chaps are not so strong for either 
All agree, however, that this is the most n n 
ing district in the world—in the world, mark you. | 


a blue-print of the Gowganda district with the clair 
marked on it 
them, and the country is barely open yet 

If you are not interested in mining, the Toronto an 
Montreal boosters switch to the West. They do not 
intend to let you get away. You hear almost as extray 
agant praises of Manitoba and Alberta and Saskatchewa 
and British Columbia in the East as you do in the West 
They cite you the bank clearings of the big 
tell you of the wheat they raise and sell. They are boost- 
ing for Canada, 

It is so all along the line, from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific Three cheers for Canada—everybody boost! 
Money is coming in, the country is expanding, Canada 
is awake. Get in and get in quickly, or it will cost you 
more W hoop-e¢ ! 

It may be there is a little jealousy here and there, 
but the spirit is generally good. Of course, if you talk 
about Calgary to an Edmonton man you are likely to get 
from the Edmonton man a few remarks about a city that 
is mostly bluff and doesn’t compare with Edmonton 
And if you mention Edmonton to a Calgary man the 
chances are that you will get a dissertation on Edmonton 
that will make you think, until you see it, that Edmonton 
is principally mud huts. So, too, it crops out here and 
there among enthusiastic citizens of various places, but 
all agree and all boost to the same general effect—Canada 
the finest in the world. 

Now, this is not a statistical article, and Canada may or 
may not be the finest in the world. The fact is that 


It seemed to me there were a thousand of 


towns and 
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give a sort of romantic impression of it. And fifty years 
from now no one will know how the farmers and brick- 
masons, grocers and merchants, managed their affairs in 
our own times. We shall be obliged to accept the sensa- 
tionai accounts left by a few wild-eyed, virus-brained 
socialists 

I do not know that I ought to pretend to rescue the 
class to which William belonged from the same kind ol 
oblivion. But by keeping memories of the little daily 
things in life a preacher's wife learns some curious facts 
about the nature of a priest — facts that should enable the 
reader to make profitable comparisons between those of 
the old and those of the new order, and to determine 
which is the real minister and which is not 

One thing I discovered was that you cannot dome 
a preacher like William on this earth in this life \ 
woman might get married to him and hang like a kissing 
millstone about his neck; she might sew on his buttor 
bear children for him, teach him to eat rolled oats, sur 
round him with every evidence, privilege and obligation of 
strong earthly ties and a home; but he will not live the 
in his spirit 

He belongs neither to his wife, nor to his children 
nor to the civilization of his times. He belongs to God 
and not to a god tamed and diminished by modern 
thought, but to The God, the One who divided the light 
from the darkness, who actually did create Adam and Eve 
and blow His breath into them, who accepted burnt offer- 
ings sometimes, and who caused flowers to bloom upon the 
same altars between times 

So William never really belonged in his own house with 
his own body, his own wife and his breakfast, though 
often rested there and seemed to enjoy the latter. He wa 
more at home in the Psalms. I will not say he went 
far as Jehovah, but when he was in a Leviticus fram« 
mind very few of the minor prophets satisfied his craving 
for the awful. The gentle springtime of his heart was wh 
he took up with Saint John in the New Testament H 
never professed the intimate fellow-feeling I have heard 
some conceited preachers express for Saint Paul. He wa 
not a great man: he was just a good one, and too much of 
a gentleman to thrust himself upon a big saint like Paul, 
even in his imagination. 

And I do not know which has been the greatest influ- 
ence in making me what I am: the sense of reverence | 
had for him and his high Bible company, or the sense of 
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Wt has been writ 1 thus far refers to the individual 
boosters, the grand volunteer army who shout from patri 

ina per nalr Vocifero and enthusiastic as 


he volunteers are, they are not depended upon for the 


close ystemati cientific boosting Nearly every good 


1 city has its var rganizations that are primarily 
the purpose of bringing trade and settlers to the 
‘ountry, organizations that work with a certain, definits 


aim and to a certain, definite end 

Take one of the best types of development bureaus 
The work of boostir carried on day after day with 
Methods may vary somewhat ir 
different cities, but the ba principle of all these trade 


and-settler-getting organizations is the same They ar 


accuracy and precision 


advertisers of their cities and the country They ar 
reaching out for people lhey have it down to a science 
Nothing is Nothing is done on impulse 
They know how to get results and they go after them 


haph izard 


with seasoned campaign method 
One particular development bureau is the outcome of 
the growth of the Northwest here are various conmer 
e city, and until a few years ago 
their secretaries tried to answer the inquiries that came in 


cial organization in th 


ind sent out such advertising matter as was available 
Finally, the tax became too great on the secretaries and 
it was decided to form a central organization to handle 
all work of this kind, the government to be in the hands 
ot representative of the bodies which took part 


Concluded on Page 52 
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Tain’'t Orthodox for a Person Like That to Jest Set 


Down Before Her Do’ in the Grass and Git Keligion 


bereavement I had when, having fed him and warmed him 
he was still ‘‘not at home”’ with me, but foll iw some 
pillar of cloud in his thoughts toward | I ( f 
eternity A woman is a very poor creatur I tt} 
hankers more for just love than she d { H r I 


don’t know how she will get on in a pl 








neither marrying nor giving in marriage I I 
be hard on her if the Lord cd not I 
more than a harp and a golden cr 
the aching void she i ire to ha ! I 
breast feathers 

But no one can say tl Id I ! ; W il 
through the entire widowhood of ! ! I ! th 
world compa S ol I 
with my attention fixed anxiou up he spiritual pul 
of the congregation, alwa vivir him tl stn ! 
ing food our limited mean ff 1 \ tanding 


between him and sordid dickerit th the 
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candlestick maker, always making myself a Chinese wall 
to separate him on sermon-making days from the church 
public. 

Many a time I have taken my hands out of the biscuit 
dough to meet a steward who was determined to see him 
about the increased foreign mission assessment, or it 
might be the Sunday-school superintendent come to dis- 
cuss the May picnic. I could usually pacify the steward 
and put off the superintendent, but if it was a messenger 
from some remote neighborhood on the circuit come to say 
that Brother Beatem was dead and the family wanted 
Brother Thompson to conduct the funeral services next 
morning at the nearest Methodist church, I would be 
obliged to give in, even if William was in the very heat of 
spiritual constructions. For a funeral is a thing that 
cannot be put off. The corpse will not endure it, nor the 
family, either, for that matter. They want the preacher 
to be on hand promptiy with all the laurels of language 
to bestow upon their dead in the 
funeral wreath discourse. 


was as simple as commerce and as naive as a rich man’s 
charity, but William couldn’t see it. Somehow, he was 
secretly opposed to it. He was for catching every goat 
separately and feeding him on truth and tenderness till 
he turned into a lamb. It was no use to argue that this 
required too much time and would take an eternity to 
get the world ready for Heaven. He refused to think of 
immortal souls as if they were bunches of heathen cattle, 
or slum cattle, that must be got into the market on the 
hoof as soon as possible. 

As he grew older, more set in his ways, he became a 
trifle contrary about it, like a thorny old priest who has 
received private orders from his God to go on seeking His 
lost lambs one at a time. Once he insulted a man who 
came to him about the laymen’s movement which is 
organized to convert the world to Christianity in this 
generation. 

‘*We can do it if we have faith enough!” said he. 
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services at our church, which finally led her to call on 
William one afternoon at the parsonage. She was a dingy 
little blonde, with a tight forehead and a thin nose. 
William was sitting alone in the peace of his spirit behind 
the morning-glory vines on the front porch. Providence 
had wisely removed me to the sewing-machine inside the 
adjoining room. The sense of humor in me has never been 
converted, and there were occasions when it was best for 
me not to be too literally present when William was exam- 
ining the spiritual condition of some puzzled soul. He had 
risen and provided her with a chair and sat down opposite, 
regarding her with a hospitable blue beam in his eye. She 
had the fatal facility for innocuous expression common to 
her class. All the time I knew William was waiting like 
an experienced fisherman for a chance to swing his net on 
her side of the boat. The poor man did not dream that 
she was one of those unfortunate persons who has swapped 
her real soul fora Hindu vagary. But presently she let it out. 

**Mr. Thompson,” she continued, 
without a rhetorical pause to indi- 





And this brings me to mention 
a peculiarity of surviving relatives 
as a class. They demand that the 
pastor of the dead man or woman 
shall furnish him his title to man- 
sions in the sky, whether he de- 
servesthemornot. Evenif Brother 
Beatem was a mean man who neg- 
lected his wife and children, cheated 
his neighbors, abused his horse and 
failed to support the church, he 
must have a funeral oration that 
praised him fora saint.. And if the 
pastor failed to do this the surviv- 
ing relatives whom the dead man 
had victimized every day he lived 
would be the first to resent it. 

I never knew but one pastor who 
told the whole truth in a funeral 
sermon, and he had to be moved 
immediately by his presiding elder 
The whole community regarded it 

one of the most brutal outrages 
that had ever been perpetrated in 
their midst. As for William, there 
was something sublime in the way he 
permitted his mind to skip the facts 
and stir his imagination when he 
preached at afuneral. The curious 
part of it was, he believed what he 
said, and generally by the time he 
had finished nearly every one else 
believed it. 

There were occasions, of course, 
when he was disgracefully duped 
by the surviving relatives. I recall 


o 
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cate the decimal points between her 
thoughts, “‘ I was interested in what 
you said about immortality last 
Sunday. Now, I wonder if you 
know it is an actual fact that by 
breathing rhythmically thirty 
times, counting three while you in- 
hale, three while you exhale and 
three while you hold your breath, 
you can actually get into touch at 
once with your astral shape?” 
William fumbled in his pocket for 
his glasses, deliberately put them 
on and then regarded her over the 
steel rims. Icould see the Jehovah 
crest of his spirit erect itself as he 
replied with divine dignity: 
‘Madam, I do not know what 
you mean by your astral shape, but 
I do not have to pant like a lizard 
to keep in touch with my soul!” 
But she bore with him, showing 
far more calmness than he as she 
went on to describe the wonderful 
power of spirit she had developed. 
She had even gone so far, she said, 
as a matter of experiment, to “ put 
her thought” upon the unborn 
child of a friend, and when the child 
came it was not like its own mother 
nor father, but her exact image! 
Now, she declared, she was sure it 
was herown “thought” child. And 
what was more convincing still, 
she had at last attained to a ‘‘sky- 
blue aura’’—she added this with an 








one when he was sent for to preach 
at the funeral of a young girl. 
He had just come on the work, and did not know the 
people. The discourse was peculiarly touching. He 
represented the maiden, according to the testimony of her 
family, in the glowing character of a gentle saint, devoted 
daughter and devout Christian. Soon after we learned 
that she was anything but what the fancy of her rela- 
tives had painted her. Another time he delivered a 
funeral oration far surpassing in eloquence that of Mark 
Antony’s at Cesar’s funeral, over the body of the father 
of one of his stewards—a very old man whose body had 
been brought from another place for burial, Later he 
discovered that the old gentleman was a bigamist and a 
murderer, and that he never had condescended to repent 
of either of these transgressions, holding to the last to 
his animal right to do as he pleased if he could 

However, I pass over a thousand little epitaphs of mem- 
ory and come to our last years in the itinerancy. And it 
is curious how life winds itself into a circle, like the trail 


a lost man makes in the desert After a few years as 
pastor of village churches, William was sent back to the 
country circuit He was failing some, and, of course, 


younger and more progressive men were needed in the 
villages — preachers who could keep up with the committee- 
meeting times in modern church life. And I am obliged 
to admit William was a poor church committeeman 
Occasionally he would go off to see an old sick woman or 
some barren fig-tree man who was not even a member of 
the church, and forget all about an important committee 
meeting on the brotherhood of man. This would give 
offense to some of the most influential people in the church, 
who, in turn, complained vehemently that he was not 
sufficiently interested in modern methods for spreading 
the gospel 

As I have said before, William was a good man, but he 
was neither briliiant nor enterprising, as we understand 
these terms nowadays. He never did get it into his head 
that salvation could be furnished a dying world through a 
thorough organization of it into committees that furnished 
not only the salvation, but also the goat districts which 
had to receive this salvation as fast as it was offered. It 





“It's Going to be an Awful Night; Don’t Go 


**No, you can’t!” retorted William. ‘‘ Not unless the 
heathen get faith enough to believe, and faith is a thing 
you cannot send out through the mails as if it were sample 
packages of patent medicine!” 

Such talk as that sent him back to the circuits, 
where there were the same old fashions in sleeves and 
headgear for women, and where he could take his text 
from Jonah’s gourd if he chose, without exciting the higher 
critical faculties of his congregation. It was harder on us 
in some ways. I never could understand why the old 
preachers who have got rheumatism in their knees, and 
maybe lumbago besides, should be sent back to the expo- 
sure of all weathers on the circuits, while the young ones 
with plenty of oil in their joints fatten in the more com- 
fortable charges. And I am not the one to say with resig- 
nation that it is all right. Still, the good God evens 
things up in wonderful ways. William got so stiff in his 
legs toward the last that he had to stand up to pray; but 
we had come back to the region of simplicities, where there 
were just three elements to consider and put together in 
his sermons ~— Man, his field and his God—and they were 
only separated by a little grass, a few stars and the creation 
light and darkness of days and nights. When a man gets 
as near home as that he does not mind the pains in his 
mere body. At least William never complained. 

Looking back, I think he was at his best about the time 
he went back to the real circuit itinerancy. He had the 
glory of presence. Faith, I think, gave hima halo. You 
could not see it, but you could feel it, and in this connec- 
tion I recall an illustration of the difference between such 
a halo and the aura we hear so much about these days 
from people who think they are interested in psychic 
phenomena, but who are really psychic epileptics. We 
were on a circuit which included a summer resort, and the 
varieties of diseases among patients in a sanitarium are as 
nothing compared to the mental, moral, spiritual and phys- 
ical disorders to be found among the class who frequent 
springs. To this place came a ‘‘New Thoughter” who 
was always in a spiritual sweat about her “‘astral shape.” 
She manifested a condescending interest in the Sunday 


She is Not a Member of Your Church” 


indescribable air of triumph. Will- 
iam tightened his spectacles on his 
nose, drew his face close and stared at her with the sort of 
scandalized sunsmile Moses must have worn the first time 
he caught sight of the golden calf 

‘‘Madam,” he exclaimed after a dreadful inquisitive 
silence, ‘‘I can see no signs of an aura, either blue or other- 
wise; but if you actually did try to steal another woman’s 
child with your thoughts you have been guilty of an unim- 
aginable meanness, and you should go down on your knees 
to Almighty God for forgiveness!” 

But William was never at his best when he was brought 
into contrast morally or intellectually with the temporary 
illusions of modern times. They cast him ‘‘out of draw- 
ing’’ and gave him a look of the grotesque, as a great and 
solemn figure on a vaudeville stage suggests the comical 
He belonged to a time when the scriptures of men’s hearts 
had not suffered the moderation and sacrilege of the sense 
of humor. He had a mind illumined with the old Eden 
figures of speech, and loved to refer to the ‘‘ thick bosses of 
Jehovah's buckler.” 

There were occasions, indeed, when I could not preserve 
a proper inner reverence for his favorite hymns, as, for 
example, when he would be standing during a revival sea- 
son behind an altar heavily laden with dying souls who 
had come up for prayers. In order to interpret for them 
a proper frame of mind he would sometimes choose one of 
Watts’ famous hymns. He would stand with his feet wide 
apart, his fingers interlaced, palms downward, eyes lifted 
in anguished supplication, and sing in his great organ bass: 


Inspire a feeble worm to rush into Thy Kingdom, Lord, 
And take it as by storm! 


Still, if you do not dwell upon the vision of the sud- 
denly valorous worm, the words express a higher form of 
courage than that denoted in Matthew Arnold’s famous 
poem, The Last Word; and I have seen many a “ worm”’ 
rise shouting from the altar rail under their inspired mean- 
ing. The sense of humor has, in my opinion, very little 
to do with poetry or salvation. It belongs entirely to the 
critical human faculties, and I have found it one of the 
greatest limitations in my own spiritual development 
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Never, to the last, could I see William fix his burning eyes 
upon the sinners on the back bench and represent them as 
“‘hair-hung and breeze-shaken over the lake of fire and 
brimstone’’ without having to suppress an inclination to 
merriment in my own mind. But as time went on I was 
more and more convinced that this was an evidence of a 
lower imaginative faculty in me rather than in him. He 
had less humor, but he had infinitely more of the grace that 
belongs to immortality. He had a spirit that withstood 
adversity, hardship, failure with a sort of ancient dignity, 
and that could face tragedy with Promethean fortitude 
And I love best to think of him in relation to the bare and 
awful sorrows that show so nakedly in the lives of poor, 
simple folk. I can see him now in the dismal twilight of 
one winter evening, as he started on that strange mission 
to Mrs. Martin, looking like an old, weatherbeaten angel 
breasting a storm. The wide brim of his black hat flared 
up from his face in the wind, his long, gray beard was 
blown over the shoulders of his greate He had 
started without his muffler. I ran out to fetch it and, 
winding it about his neck, I saw the blue bloom of Heaven 
in his eyes, that always turned young when he was on his 
way to roll the stones away from the door of some sinner’s 
heart 

“Wiliiam,”’ I cried, ‘‘it’s going to be an awful night; 
don’t go—she is not a member of your church.” 

‘‘Nor of any other; but she is all the more in need of 
help,” he replied, putting his foot in the stirrup to mount 
his horse 

Mrs. Martin was a vague little woman, superstitious 
about dreams, a widow who lived with her two small 
children in a thickly-populated neighborhood about a 
stone quarry. The day before the community had been 
shocked to learn from some one who happened in just in 
time to prevent the tragedy that Mrs. Martin had gon 
suddenly insane and had tried to murder both of her 
children. She must go to the asylum, of course; but pend- 
ing the preliminary trial for lunacy she lay silent on her 
bed with staring, horrified eyes, st by watchful 
neighbors. Suddenly toward night she had grown restless 
and had implored them to send for the Methodist preacher 
To quiet her the messenger had come, and William made 
haste to go to her. 

He found her sitting the very figure of desolation in th 
midst of her bed, with her face thinned and whitened to 
the little white hull of a prayer. The moment she was 
alone with him she poured forth such a tale of degra 
as rarely passez the lips of a woman. Since a year after 
her husband's deatia she had been the mistress of the man- 
ager of the quarry. No one had suspected, and she had 
not suffered a qualm. But two nights since she had gone 
to the bed where her two little girls lay asleep, and sud- 
denly it had come upon her that she was to be discovered 
now very soon, not by strangers, but by her own children 
growing old enough to observe and understand. More- 
over, that her degradation would become theirs. And 
then it came—the horror that had convinced her the only 
way out was to kill them and afterward herself. Now, 
what was to be done? She was not insane 
a sinner who felt obliged to be damned! 

God had at least a dozen ways of inspiring William, and 
not allof them orthodox. Instead of harrowing this woman 
with a prayer he took on a competent executive air 

‘You are to do nothing,”’ he told her, ‘‘and be sure you 
do not confess your sin to any one else. Leave everything 
to me We will see about the forgiveness later; now you 
are to rest and not think till I get the way clear for your 
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feet." He went out, told the attendants that Mrs 
Martin was not insa 
now be allright. TI 
when they had returned t 
ing like any other sane woman 


Before daylight he had escorted the manager of the 


a shock and would 





ey the 





eved a mirack 





quarry to the nearest railway sta tructions 
never to return, so emphatically r r did 
He prayed earnestly for for an himself 





but he forbade her to pray for herself u 


when she had resumed existence upon the simple basis of 
being the innocent mother of her innocent childret 

“If she begins to agonize in prayer,”’ he explained to 
me, ‘‘she will go mad again. So soon as she recovers from 


the insanity of evil she may pray, but not now 
I have oft nd 

have made out 

woman is living today, highly respected, serenely proud of 

her two grown daughters; and I believe William sin 





covered up her sin so deep with his wisdom that she has 
forgotten it 

**Repentance is not remorse,’’ he used to argue upon 
‘“*Mrs. Martin could not make the prope 


God understood.”’ 


rare occasions 


I have no doubt his conference would have fired 
William for fathering very curious 
doings with sinners had been published 


heresies, if all 
There was the 
for example, whom he tried to save at the 


expense of one ot the doctrine 


apostate 
of } church. Just 
Baptists believe in election and Presbyterians in pri 
destination, the Methodists believe in apostasy that 
that God will forsake a man and never .nswer his prayer 
if the man waits too long before he begins to pray; ind 
that if after he has been converted he leaves the way 
of righteousness there is always danger that God w 
bandon him in his sins 
\ most desper situation is that of the Methodi 
apostate, because there is so much elasticity about grace 
in our church, and it o easy to fall from it that a modest 
man is, by the very delicacy and humility of his spiz 
apt to fall under the delusion that God has had enough 





patience with him and that he ha nned away hi 
f crace 
I recall the day William came home and burned 
of his best sermons on such texts as tl Che soul tha 
inneth it shall dic It v fter he had read the burial 


erviece over the body of Philip Hal who killed himself 
because he had “lo God and could not find Him 
The fate of this man was one of the tragedies in Willian 





lift He must have had much th ime feeling toward 
him that a surgeon feels toward a patient who dies on the 
operating table. If he had survived he would have lived 
I never heard him preach after that about the ‘dead 
line in the spiritual life 

William occasionally came upon a rare saint I mean 
rare in the scientific, spiritual sense—that is, different 
moving in tin but not of it—the unconscious prophet 
of a new order in the souls of mankind. And it was a 
grand sight to see him measure the sword of his spirit 


with one of these 
The last encounter he had of this kind, I remem} 


was on the Bowtown Circuit not long before he was sup 

annuated, and it was with a woman she Was called 
Sal Prout. The omission of the last syllable of her given 
name implied social ostracism and personal contempt 


And she deserved both, having been a 1 











The Last House Was Not a House at All, but an Old Box Car 
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VERY book of fairy stories con- 
tains more tale of 


the power of a magic wand 


than one 
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<ing Money Out of Waste 
ALL THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY 
By Waldemar Kaempffert 
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SEEM 


vanilla bean, artificial oils of bitter 
almond and of musk, and saccha- 
rin, sweeter than sugar by five hun- 





Pumpkins are transformed into 
state coaches by its touch; common 
kitchen utensils into crowns and dia- 
and 
the most 


dems; rags into queenly robes; 
into gold. Yet 
riotously-imaginative fairy 


dross 

tale has 
that sur- 
pass those which have been wrought 
by the touck of the wand wielded by 


never recounted marvels 


every industrial chemist and engi- 
neer. In the book of true scientific 
fairy tales we may read how the 


chemist or the engineer magician 
miraculously evolves a palatable 
wine jelly out of old shoes, how he 
wondrously charms whisky out of 
old the 
wand of wielded that, with 
the exception of the skies above us 
and the green trees and grass below, 
things are not what they seem to be 
You and I write our love-letters on 
what was once an old linen cuff, with 


shirts. So successfully is 


science 








dred and fifty times. With coal-tar 
products, too, we protect our wood 
against insect ravages, and pre- 
serve the canned foods eaten by 
every soldier, hunter and Arctic 
explorer. It provides us, further- 
more, with naphtha, a useful solvent 
of gums, resins, rubber, gutta-percha 
and fats; with light and heavy oils; 
with pitch, which is utilized in road- 
building and in the making of var- 
nish, lamp-black and _ roofing-felt; 
and with naphthalene, which is itself 
the source of many dyes. 

So far from being a mere waste 
coal tar is a palette of gorgeous 
colors, with which we paint our pic- 
tures and dye our fabrics; a 
medicine-chest of potent, healing 
drugs and germicides; an arsenal of 
deadly explosives; a vial of delicious 
flavors and soothing narcotics; and 








ink made from the rusty hoop of an 
old beer barrel. The billiard ball 
that rolls over a green table is probably a new form of 
smiik. The silk searf about your collar was once the 
waving branch of a tree 

All this we achieved from the mere desire of 
practically utilizing to the utmost advantage the things 
that our ancestors threw away, sometimes from sheer 
ignorance, sometimes from sheer recklessness. A man of 
our day supports his family on what his grandfather cast 


cow 


have 


into the street. The dump heaps of our forefathers are 
our mines. We rake them over and pick out the precious 
metals once flung away~—the gold, uranium and radium. 


When our fathers made charcoal they allowed the 
alcohol and vinegar and a hundred valuable perfumes, 
essences and unguents to escape with them. Burning a 
corner drugstore would be the modern equivalent. When 
the housewife of old made soap she threw away the 
glycerin left over, little imagining that it could blast a 
subway or blow up a Czar. “Give me the sewage of 
New York City,” eried a knowing modern chemist, “and 
1 will return, annually, the milk of one hundred thou- 
Lord Palmerston put the same thought in 
when he said that “dirt is merely matter in 
the wrong place 


and cows 


another way 


The Chemical Wonders of Coal Tar 


TO MORE conspicuous example of this effort to find a 
4‘ proper place for dirt and waste can be desired than we 
see in the splendid use that is now made of the residues 
of gas works, residues that consist of coke, an excellent 
fuel; of ammonia, employed in farming because it sup- 


plies plants artificially with the nitrogen they need; and 





Loading Up a Day's Work 


Each One Gathering Different Things 

lastly of a black, noisome ooze, which goes by the name 
of coal tar. Before 1856 the gas-maker was glad to rid 
himself of this coal tar by giving it away. He dared not 
pour it into streams, because it polluted the water. If 
he buried it he killed vegetation. 

Nowadays it is a by-product of such value that many 
a rich industry is based ‘on its chemical utilization. At 
the chemist’s touch this foul-smelling, viscous liquid is 
transmuted into the most widely-different substances 
imaginable. It yields dyestuffs after dyestuffs, surpass- 
ing in beauty, brilliancy and permanence the colors sup- 
plied to us by plants and animals. To such proportions 
has the industry of extracting these artificial dyes de- 
veloped that rarely indeed are the natural colors em- 
ployed. Splendid reds of all shades, delicate blues, rich 
greens, exquisite yellows, warm browns and dead blacks 
are now all extracted from coal tar. The dyes thus 
obtained are numbered by thousands. Hardly a month 
passes but the discovery of a new one is chronicled in 
patents and chemical journals. 

Coal tar does more than supply rainbow hues. The 
chemist has discovered in it a host of medicines for the 
treatment of the most diverse diseases. The African 
sleeping sickness, fever, insomnia and pains of every 
origin are allayed by coal-tar derivatives. Invaluable 
antiseptics, such as carbolic acid, are yielded by this 
most protean of substances. The active principles of 
animal glands are reproduced from it and placed at the 
disposal of the physician. If it gives us the means of 
saving life it also gives the means of dealing death; for 
certain ingredients of coal tar constitute the basic principle 
of terrible smokeless powders and of powerful explosives, 
compared with which gun- 
powder seems well-nigh 
harmless. 

A way has been found of 
extracting from coal tar the 
rapid developers so widely 
employed by photogra- 
phers. There have also 
been discovered in its all- 
embracing range perfumes 
which are as exquisite as 
those of Nature, and which 
cannot, indeed, be distin- 
guished from the fragrance 
of flowers. The odors of 
oil of wintergreen, violets, 
roses, jasmine and _helio- 
trope are reproduced with 
chemical and olfactory 
fidelity. A host of arti- 
ficial flavors are derived 
from coal-tar flavors that 
have almost entirely dis- 
placed true-fruit flavors, 
because their taste and 
chemical composition are 
the same. Among them 





is vanillin, an exact dupli- 
the extract of 


cate of 





a garden of exquisite perfumes—in a 
word, the most wonderful, variegated 
substance in the world. 

Another remarkable example of the industrial utiliza- 
tion of waste, one, moreover, with which the general public 
is fairly familiar, is to be found in the meat-slaughtering 
centers of the country. The beef and pork that hang 
in every butcher shop represent not more than fifty-six 
to fifty-eight per cent of the animal on the hoof. Time 
was when the remaining forty-four to forty-two per cent 
was simply thrown away. Now, it is safe to say that 
nothing escapes the boiling-kettle or the machine, and 
that a steer is utilized from the tip of his horn to the last 
hair of his tail. Indeed, a large percentage of the Ameri- 
can packing industry’s profit is made from the chemically 
and mechanically treated by-products of the abattoir. 


Slaughter-House By-Products 


HE hides, as might be expected, are sold to tanners. 

Albumin is extracted from the blood and passed along 
to the calico printer, the tanner and the sugar refiner. 
The bones are utilized for a score of purposes. Their 
residual fat and gelatin are respectively employed for 
soap-making and for the manufacture of various objects, 
such as medicine capsules. Feet are saved for their 
neat’s-foot oil. The bones left after the oil is extracted 
are made into our toothbrush and knife handles, our 
chessmen and our combs. The horns, sawed off at the 
tip, are split and ironed out flat to furnish stock for but- 
tons, combs and brush-backs. The sawed-off horn tips 
are fashioned into pipe stems, and the horn scrap is 
ground up and turned over to the farmer for fertilizer. 


Neurasthenia—nervous debility—agoraphobia—a dread 
of crossing open spaces such as public squares —St. Vitus’ 


dance, and other nervous and mental disorders, are 
treated with the products of gray brain-matter of 
calves. From the glands and membranes pepsin, thymus, 
pancreatin and other gastric aids to the digestion of the 
bon vivant are extracted. Bristles, of course, are used 
for brush-making, and teeth for studs and buttons. White 
hoofs are exported to Japan and come back to us as art 
objects; striped hoofs are worked up into buttons and 
horn ornaments; and black hoofs are either employed in 
the manufacture of potassium cyanide, which is needed 
for gold extraction, or ground up for fertilizer. Oleomar- 
garine, better known as butterine, is obtained from the 
fats, and so are tallow, stearin and glycerin, all three 
indispensable to the manufacturers of soap and candles. 
A palatable preparation, prescribed by physicians for 
tissue-building and the production of red corpuscles in 
the human blood, is made from the red marrow of young 
animals. Gelatin, or,in its lower grades, glue, is obtained 
from sinews, hide trimmings, bones, skins and hair 
scraps. Fertilizers are produced by treating the viscera, 
short hair and other refuse. Long hair is shipped to the 
spinner and by him sold to the mattress-maker. Thus it 
happens that the carcass of a single beef may enter into 
several hundred different articles, and thus it happens 
that we not only eat steers, calves and hogs, but brush 
our hair and teeth with them, prescribe them for our 
mental and physical ailments, wear them on our clothes, 
sleep on them, ornament our rooms with them, play games 
with them and raise crops with their aid. 












Each of the industries built up on the 
utilization of slaughter-house by- 
products has its own wastes in turn 
After the abattoir has disposed of its 
hides, for instance, a certain amount of 
waste is incurred in tanning them. Very 
little of this waste, however, is not ulti- 
mately converted into a useful product 
Spent tan is sold as fertilizer and also 
utilized to a certain extent in paper- 
making. Leather trimmings and scrap 
are pressed and rolled into sheets, with 
some glutincus composition, to form arti- 
ficial leather; or are utilized in the pro- 
duction of printing inks, dark pigments, 
covering substances and blacking. It is 
safe to state that hundreds of patents 
have been granted for ingenious means 
of working over bits of leather which the 
ordinary man would sweep away. Mixed 
with the bones of sheep and goats, leather 
scrap is transformed by one inventor into 
ivory veneers. Another has devised a way 
of pressing leather shavings into boot and 
shoe heels and inner soles. What is called 
“shoddy” leather is made by grinding 
bits of waste leather to a pulp, which, 
after maceration and pressure, is formed By Ewin Ut 
into solid strips. Leather that no one 
else can employ is left for the glue-maker 

The mere process of washing may yield what is appar- 
ently dirty water, but is in reality a concealed treasure 
By far the best example is the use made of the grime that 
is washed from a sheep's fleece. With the meadow-grass 
which it chews a sheep absorbs a certain amount of 
potash, which circulates through the system and even- 
tually exudes through the skin and adheres to the wool 
The French call this excretion suint. Mixed with the 
usual amount of dirt that seems inseparable from animal 
existence it constitutes two-thirds of the weight of the 
fleece. In cleaning the wool this suint was at one time 
all lost, and even now much of it is recklessly washed 
away. The more economical wool-cleaning establish- 
ments save the wash-water and employ chemists to 
remove the potash for further chemical use. It is esti- 
mated that no less than two million two hundred thousand 
pounds of potassium carbonate are made from the potash 
thus saved in the mills and scouring establishments of 
France and Belgium. The wool fat and wool perspiration 
inecrusted in every fleece are difficult to remove, but when 
collected are useful for many pharmaceutical purposes. 


Saving Wool, Cotton and Sawdust 


METHOD has been patented for extracting no less 

than five valuable products from wool fat, which are 
employed as bases for ointments and cosmetics, leather 
dressings and fiber lubricants. The fat removed amounts 
to about fifteen per cent of the wool treated, which, at the 
minimum price of three cents a pound, means forty-five 
cents on every hundred pounds of wool “degreased,’’ to 
use the technical expression. If to this is added the 
carbonate of potash recovered from the rinsing waters, 
which averages twenty-five cents for every hundred 
pounds, we have seventy cents as the minimum value 
of the by-products removed from every hundred pounds 
of raw wool. Before the solvent process of wool degreas- 
ing was introduced it is estimated that between two 
and three million dollars’ worth of wool fat and potash 
were annually wasted in the United States. 

It may be supposed that, after having been degreased, 
carded, woven into fabrics, and then cut and sewed 
into clothes, nothing more can be done with wool. The 
second-hand-clothes man knows better. When woolen 
clothes are so tattered and rent that even he cannot 
persuade any one to buy them, they are sold to a man- 
ufacturer, who tosses them into a machine by which they 
are completely picked to pieces. The product of that 
picking is wool, which, although not equal to new wool, 
may nevertheless be used again. The threads are shorter 
than they were originally, but are still long enough for 
the weaver. Mixed with cotton they once more do 
service in a coat. When the wool wears off and the 
tightly-twisted cotton makes its appearance the coat is 
again picked to pieces, and the cotton removed by a 
process called carbonizing and by treatment with sul- 
phurie acid. The product obtained is known to every 
one as shoddy. Were it not for shoddy there would 
not be a sufficient amount of raw material to meet the 
demands of the clothing-maker, except at greatly in- 
creased prices. So general is its use that no one can 
honestly say he has not worn the same coat twice. A 
millionaire stockbroker may be wearing the promoted 
rags of a beggar, and his wife the discarded skirt of a 
convicted shoplifter. After absolutely nothing is left 
of a woolen rag that cannot be spun or woven into a 
new textile, the wool is mixed with hoofs, horns and the 
blood from slaughter-houses, and combined with wood 
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A Precious Cargo of Paper Going to a Factory by Special Tow 


ashes and scrap iron, all to form a base out of which the 
beautiful dye known as Prussian blue is made 

This well-nigh complete exhaustion of a woolen fabric’s 
possibilities finds its counterpart in almost every other 
textile industry. The working up of waste fibers has 
been so perfected that very little of the raw material is 
now thrown away. In the silk manufacturer's lexicon 
for example, there is no such word as waste, probably 


because of the rise in price of raw silks. Many years ago 





the outside and inside husks of cocoons were mere refuse 
Now they are bought and sold as more or less valuable 





raw material. Japan and China antitie 
of moth-pierced cocoons, husks é t and 
curlies, winder’s waste and flos ik When we cor 
sider what excellent ribbons, velvets and plushes are now 


made from short fibers and wastes it seems almost 
incredible that at one time pieces of raw China sill 
ed for wiping the 


otherwise unavailable, were actually u 
machinery of a throwing mill 

The same story could be told of cotton Ne irly all 
cotton rags, as well as linen rags, if they are sufficiently 
long of staple, are respun. Although much cotton wast« 
finds its way to the paper-maker, the time is not far 
distant when, like flock and shoddy, even short cotton 
fibers will be worked over again for textiles. As it the 
waste of cotton mills is employed for the making of batting 
and wadding, and of carpet lining About a million 
dollars’ worth of what otherwise would be wasted is thu 
annually utilized 

An industry may produce so much waste that from 
sheer necessity some use must be made of that waste 
Of no industries is this truer than those in which wood is 
employed. Every sawmill produces an amount of sawdu 
which must be disposed of in some way, if it is not to be 
piled up in a huge hill, a prey to spontaneous combustion, 
There are not enough dolls to stuff into lifelike rotundit; 
with it, nor enough bar-room floors to sprinkle with it 
The most obvious method 
of removal is to burn the 
sawdust as a fuel. Like 
many obvious methods it 
failed when first tried, be- 
cause of the difficulty of 
burning powderlike com- 
bustibles. Latterly, how- 
ever, sawdust has been 
moulded into briquettes and 
special forms of furnaces 
have been devised which 
render it possible to burn 
it instead of coal under a 
boiler. Attempts have also 
been made to generate gas 
for power from sawdust, 
with more or less success 
Extremely profitable ar 
those industries in which 
sawdust, shavings and other 
wood refuse are worked up 
just as if they were as 
plastic as clay —an end ren- 
dered possible by the inven- 
tion of mixing and kneading 
machines, moulds and 
presses. Artificial wood 
which looks for all the world 
like what it is not, is made 
from hydraulically-pressed 
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An Important Consignment of Rags. The Fact That the M 
State of Decrepitude Has No Bearing on the Actual \ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HH. T. 


She an’ Reginald Used to Manage 
Some Long Rides Together 


SLENDER young man, trimly dressed in khaki, 
crossed our field of vision and waved a cheerful 
yreeting 

““Who's that, Mart?” I asked 

Old Martin Weatherbee knew everybody. He had been 
in the Potréro country when there wasn’t a fence in the 
whole valley, had occasionally strayed out of it, and had 
always come back 

Vho?" he said. ‘‘Him? Why, that’s Reginald.” 

‘Very good,”’ I said, ‘‘as far as it goes. But what is he, 
where did, he come from, when, why ss 

Lord!" sighed Mart., ‘‘ You're worse than a tourist. 
A tourist is double-action, but you're automatic. But 
that’s all right. I don’t mind telling you about him.” 


You know Flannery. Well, I was workin’ for Flannery 
when I first met Reginald. I remember it was a rainy day, 
an’ a bunch of us were loafin’ around the bunkhouse playin’ 
seven-up, when he come in sight. 

‘Is the foreman here?’’ he says. 

You bet,” I says. ‘‘Right here, sonny, holdin’ the 
ace, Wait a minute.” 

He waited until 1 played the hand, 

Mr. Flannery said that I should report to you. 
come out to work on the ranch.’ 

Well, well,’ I says, ‘I'm glad to hear it. 
plenty todo. And what might your name be?”’ 

Reginald Clark,’ says he 

“That's hard luck,” I says, ‘‘but you can’t blame me 
for it. I take it you’re from the East.” 

Right here I got surprise number one. ‘‘ Don’t take it 
too far,’’ he says, cheerful as can be; ‘‘ you might have to 
bring it back. What shall I do first?” 

He was such a nice-appearing boy that nobody could 


an’ then he says: 
I've 


There's 
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with any kind of talk, an’ all the boys just naturally had 
to try it, on account of his looks. But mostly it ended 
with Reginald laughin’ at us for a bunch of grangers, an’ 
tellin’ us how ancient an’ worn-out our little tricks was. 

“Why,” he'd shout, “if you’d get together and walk up 
Broadway you'd block the traffic. They never saw your 
kind back there. And that’s where I was born and raised. 
So what’s the use, old man, what’s the use?”’ 

And I want to tell you we got to like him for it. You 
bet! I've noticed that if a man keeps shoutin’ long enough 
what a all-fired old he-marvel he is, pretty soon everybody 
gets to believin’ him. You read in the papers where some 
man says: ‘‘ My pills is positively the best pills made. 
They cure everything. Beware of imitations.’’ And 
before long, when you see it, you say: ‘*‘ Now, ain’t that 
wonderful!” You take his word for it. And so it was 
with Reginald. He never done anything so terrible 
bright, but he’d just laugh an’ say: ‘‘ What’s the use, old 
man? You can’t play tricks on me! I'm the original 
cutup myself, right from where they turn out the first- 
class article.”’ 

And then he was a pretty good boy, too, jolly an’ good- 
natured, an’ not so blamed puny but what he got to bea 
valu’ble ranchhand. He was wiry an’ tough. It seems 
his father was a friend of Flannery’s cousin, or somebody, 
back East, an’ Reginald had come out for his health. But 
nobody would ever have guessed it. He bunked an’ 
played cards an’ smoked an’ cussed with the other boys; 
an’ when they let him alone he never boasted about his 
education. But when they lit on him— well, he’s the only 
Easterner I ever saw that could make a bunch of ranch- 
hands feel cheap an’ small an’ kind o’ useless. Mostly it 
works the other way round. 

But no matter how smart a tenderfoot may be, there’s 
one or two ways an old hand can get the bulge on him 
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Reginald could say things faster than we could, but, of 
course, at first he was plumb green on the work. I remem- 
ber the time I put him with Sam Masters to take a lot of 
yearlin’s down to Centerville. Reginald had been ridin’ 
around some on the ranch ponies, an’ had got to feelin’ 
that he was about as good as the next one with a horse; 
so when Sam tells him that he has a new one of his own 
with him that is too frisky for a yellow-haired rah-rah boy, 
Reginald just naturally has to ride that horse. That was 
what Sam brought him up for. So when I come out to the 
corral I saw the whole outfit of "em pretendin’ to be busy 
right there, an’ Sam helpin’ to put a saddle on his horse, 
Bud. 

Now Bud wasn’t such a terrible mean brone when a 
man was on him that knew how, but he had bad tricks 
Mostly he went all right, but if you tucked a foot or two 
underneath him he was due to buck. So when Reginald 
gets aboard an’ starts to amble off, Sam says: 

“*He’s lazy today. Kick him easy with your toe down 
under the ribs, an’ see him jump.” 

‘Rats!’ says Reginald. ‘I don’t believe he'd ju 
Just then he hits him with his foot an’ sails right graceful 
over Bud's head. 

‘‘Why,” he says, brushin’ off the dirt, ‘‘the old boy is 
strong enough to pulla street car yet. I didn’t suspect it.”’ 

He gets on again, an’ givesa squint around. It’s easy to 
see that the crowd is waitin’ for more fun. ‘‘ Why,” says 

teginald, ‘‘I believe you mossbacks are hoping to learn 
something about horseback riding. Well, keep your eyes 
open.” 

He kicks him hard with both feet, of course bein’ plumb 
ignorant of how a bronc gets worked up, an’ the fireworks 
begin. About everything that could happen in a argument 
between a horse an’ a man happened right then. Reginald 
learnt all about bronco-bustin’ in the next five minutes. 

Bud bucked him off, 
kicked him one leg ata 





help devilin’ him, but it come with a shock when he 
answered back. You 

aw that hewas medium 

small, an’ he had light 

hair an spectacles; an 

takin’ it all round I : , ° 
never expected him to beens, ; 

ay nothin’ harsher Kaye © 

than ‘Yes, sir."’ So I 

tells him ‘ ae r 


** Well, first you must 
comb your hair, which 
has got a little rumpled 
up. Wedon’tallow that 


here. And then 
“Look here, old 
man,” says he, “you 


might as well cut it out 
You can't hurt my feel 
ings, but I get tired of 
it in time. I’m right 
fresh from the East 
where you hear a new 
joke every month or 
two. You fellows are 
all alike. You're good 
hearty joshers, but you 
all work on the 
gags. If you're not 
going to put me to work 
today, go ahead with 
the game and I'll watch 
you a while.”’ 

So that was the way 
it went. I never saw 


Same 
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time, jumped on him 
all four together, turned 
him over, picked him up 
an’ spanked him, pulled 
his hair, bit him, slung 
him down again an’ 
rolled over on him, an’ 
come up smilin’, lookin’ 
at Sam as’ much as to 
say: “‘Well, I’m doin’ 
my part.” 

“Why,” says Regi- 
nald, pullin’ the mud 
out of his mouth, ‘‘the 
old son ofa gun! Wait 
till I get at him again! 
Wait till I get through 
with him!”’ 

‘* Soak him once more 
in the hind leg with your 
stomach,” says Sam. 
‘Bud hates that. It'll 
paralyze him.”’ 

‘*Never you mind,” 
Reginald sputters. ‘‘I 
don't believe you could 
stay on him yourself 
Am ; Maybe one of you 
i¢ would like to try ita 
while.”’ 

Nobody comes up, 
so Reginald laughs an’ 








any one so cool You 


couldn’t ruffle Reginald 


“1 Was Going Up to Your Ranch Today, Anyhow, to See Milly” 





goes at it again. Bud 
had him cryin’ with rage 

















before he got through, but the nervy little cuss got to 
hangin’ on with his fingernails, an’, of course, Bud got 
tired quick, not bein’ a wild outlaw, but only a cow-pony 
with little prejudices about his ribs that he didn’t like to 
have interfered with, but wasn’t goin’ to break his neck to 
uphold. So before long Reginald has him travelin’ easy, 
an’ he sets up straight an’ says: 

‘*Now, whenever you're ready we'll move along. If 
Bud is delicate in some parts of his body we'll leave 'em 
alone. But say, Mart,’ he shouts at me, as they start off 
‘**what do you think about these wild Western buckaroos 
having to get me to show ’em how to handle a horse 
You ought to fire the bunch.” 

Now, you can see he had a right to crow that time, an’ 
that’s the way it went. Our boys all knew he was only 
jokin’, anyhow, and sometimes we'd get him started just 
for fun; but things like that get to spreadin’ 
around. Other folk got to talkin’ about the 
fresh Easterner up at the ranch that was 
always laughin’ at everybody an’ tellin’ how : 
much better they made ‘em back home, an’ 
that sounds bad. That’s how Reginald got 
in wrong with Mark Hartley 

Mark, you know, has made a pile o’ money 
out of his cattle, but he’s a diamond in the 
rough, for sure. I remember when Mark got 
himself some spectacles, so he could let on 
he forgot ’em whenever he had to read in 
public. He could struggle with big print, 
an’ he could write his name by takin’ plenty 
of time an’ both hands to it, but Mark 
wasn’t anyways what you'd call a scholar 
Mebbe it was on that account he sent his 
daughter East to school, until she grew up 
an’ come home with about all the knowledge 
there is 

‘‘Why,’’ Mark used to say, “‘she got to 
askin’ so many questions the professors 
couldn’t answer that they sent her home 
She had ’em sittin’ up nights.” 

Anyhow, Milly did come home, an’ a 
mighty sweet, pretty girl she was, too. She 
used to ride around the country on her little 
sorrel pony, an’ by-an’-by she got to know 
everybody by name. An’ I tell you it was a 
pleasure to meet her out on the range, lopin’ 
along with her cheeks red from the wind, an’ 
hear her shout: “‘ Hello, Mart! How’s every- 
thing?” 

Well, Reginald naturally got to be some 
interested. He wasn’t the only one. Most 
of the boys felt that way, too, but they 
weren't so used to pretty girls an’ were con- 
siderable more backward about it. The first 
I knew about it Reginald come in one day 
an’ says: 

“Mart, where is Hartley’s ranch?” 

“‘About four miles up the creek,” I tells 
him. ‘*Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,’ he says. ‘I just wanted 
to know.” 

“Now, you look here, youngster,”’ says I, 
‘don’t you go tryin’ any of your nervy tricks 
onold Mark Hartley. If you ever got Mark 
riled up he’d eat you alive.” 

He laughs as usual when he is given advice 
‘‘What’s the matter with you?” he says. 
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tells me about it one day. ‘‘I wisht they’d send him over 
here for a spell,” he says. “If he ever meets up with m« 





an’ springs any of his ribbon-counter edueated talk I 
shoot the fingernails plumb off'n him. I reckon | 
grease up my old forty-four an’ break ever h New 


York yet, if it come to a little fric ndly 


Now, you can see that ain’t exactly a good start 


make with the father of the girl you re hopin’ to call 


your own; but it happened that Reginald didn't me« 


him for a long time, an’, of course, Mark didn’t 


-much more about it 


As for Milly, she an’ Reginald used to manage some 
very long rides together, an’ by-and-by I begun to 
pect that the youngster meant what he said about her 
an’ that he was gettin’ along first-rate. He'd saddle uy 


every Sunday, an’ any other day he could get off, an 
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‘I’m not going to hurt him. I just thought 
I'd go up some day and call on his daughter. 
I met her this morning up at the house.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” says I, when I got my breath 
“‘Well, I wisht you'd take me along. I'd kind of like to 
see Mark when a twenty-five-dollar-a-month ranchhand 
come up an’ told him he’d decided to make him his father- 
in-law. Great snakes, boy!” I says; ‘‘ Mark is the biggest 
man in this county. If he didn’t fall over dead from the 
shock he’d go through you worse than that Bud horse 
did. Ain't you ever goin’ to learn any sense?” 

He looks at me with a funny little squint. 

‘*Mart,”’ says he, ‘“‘did I ever tell you I was going to 
marry her?” 

‘‘No,” Ladmits, “not exactly. “‘Butin this country — 

“Well,” he says, ‘I tell you now. Iam. But don’t 
you go talking about it. This is no joke, or I wouldn't 
say itabout her. I’m just telling you as a good friend.” 

What could a man do in a case like that? Lord! I 
wisht him luck, an’ you bet IT meant it. But if anybody 
had pointed an empty gun at me I'd ’a’ fell over. He 
plumb took the breath out of me 

But right here was where the trouble come in. Mark 
had heard some of his men tellin’ about how our boys let 
a young, tender, half-baked Eastern schoolboy stand ’em 
up in a row an’ tell ‘em how ignorant they was. It 
seems it riled the old man considerable, him bein’ what 
you might call a natural-born target for that class of 
remarks. 

‘‘What’s the matter with them Sunday-school schol- 
ars?’ he says to George Libby, his range foreman. George 


About Everything That Could Happen in an Argument Between a Horse 


an’ a Man Happened Right Then 


Milly would always seem to be out in the neighborhood 
where he was headin’, an’ away they'd go One day 
when he come back he says to me: 

*‘Mart, you said Hartley was the bigs 
county. How much do you think he’s worth? 

‘“‘Great snakes!” I says. “I don't know. Mebbe fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“‘Gee!”’ he says. ‘‘That’s a pile of money, isn’t 
Mart? And I haven't got even a lonesome little ec 
But there’s one consolation 

“What is it?’’ I asks, not seein’ any myself in thé 
situation 

‘“‘Why,” he says, ‘‘my father, back home, owns a 
couple of bartks, and a railroad, and a few acres of good 
over in Brooklyn, where land is higher than her 
bet he’d help me out if I wanted to buy a little place 
settle down.” 

‘“‘I’m glad to hear it,’”’ I says 
with Mark. Don’t forget to mention 1 
him for Milly. Speak it out right fast,’’ I says, ‘* befor 
chokes off your wind.” 

“TI don’t know,” he says, with his careless laugh. ‘J 
thought I wouldn’t tell him till afterward 

“Suit, yourself,” I says. ‘‘But I think you're ‘way 
wrong. Afterward may fix Mark, all right; but by that 
time you'd have to start all over again with Milly. She 
wouldn’t recognize you,” I says, “‘and you'd find it 
harder. Your looks would be against you.” 







































































Well, things drifted along for a time, an’ Reginald kept 
takin’ Milly on the ride but I don't believe he ever 


went up to the ranch. Mebbe Milly kept him away. An 
then one day he come n kin’ a um as &a Man who 
t tobacco an’ a match, but no paper which is pretty 
near the sad } l ya t 
What I ? er, R ld ‘ hir Foll 
all get kil 
Mar } ‘Milly itl ha hidden her to 
me n 
Tha ba l as what I 
ld 
“H heard ab n R | G Mar 
t VI vy I ilk ind he ! L'r i liar fat- 
ace Wi old ma } | country 
i ] Kno for { he boy 
i You know that, | hed I What'll 
Mar 
] Wh I e up t out of shot 
rar ar behind a tree, an’ shout to 
} about the | { an’ the bank I 
ften hit pat 
Oh, rats!’ he say “Lean't boast to an 
elf-made cow-baron about how much 
ey my father ha If ld | wouldn't 
blame him for jumping on me Anyhow, | 
promised Milly I wouldn't goup to the ranch 
She was frightened 
An’ she was dead right,"’ I says. ‘‘I don't 


want you to get killed, myself 

He looks at me kind of surprised. ‘‘She 
wasn't afraid of that ys he She thought 
we might get into an argument, and I mig! 
lose my temper and do something to het 
father that I'd be sorry for later. But, gee! 
there’s no danger. I can control myself 





l turned two bac k hand pring to choke 

i laugh, an’ come up grave as a hoot-owl 
No I ays, thers no real danger 

Excuse the acrobatic I says; “but som 
times I get a touch o’ schismatic rheuma 
tism an’ have to unwind my joint There 
certain combinations of words in the English 
language I says, “that brings it on without 
varning. But if that’s the way she feel 
about it you mustn't give up. Nothing but 
death can part you now.” 

‘I know that, Mart,” he say 40 solemn I 
felt ashamed of laughin’ at him 

Well, as luck would have it, a bunch of the 


hands come driftin’ in, an’, of course, they 


aW ata glance that Reginald was ina blu 
mood » they started right in on him An 
I wisht youc uld ‘a’ been there to hear that 
hoy loosen up It done him good I tried 
to stop him, because Lsaw some one comin 


* 
but I might as well have tried to lasso 
cyclone with a piece of pink ribbon 

Why, gol-darn it! iys he, ‘bach 
vhere | come from they don’t recognize you 
wavyhawker human being They don't 


even worry about how you re going to vote 


vith the other foreigners and 
barbariar They don't have to. They tell 
you what to do, and you do it. You're ju 
o many lumps of clod-hopping soil-tillers, 
he says, “and if I went back and told ‘em 
you spoke English and never ate each other, 
they'd brand me fora liar! Why," he say 
“do you know what they call you fellow 





back there? You're the‘ come-ons’ and the they 
ell gold bricks to. If one of you ever landed there alon 

they d get everything down to your hoelace I] could d 

it myself ays he because you're so blamed ignorant 
yu wouldn’t know anything about it until it was all « 





Reginald turned around, and there was Mark Hart! 
tin’ in his buckboard just behind him, listening careful 
ry word 


So! he a | t 1 u 
p. I come up her 0 ha a | I I 
I rh time 
Oh, gee! Mr. Hartley,” says Reginald l 
blowing off steam. I t meant thes« ps her 
everybody in the country. I like t | 
er than anywhere el] W! I 
married and scay h 
Mark you knov one ot tl t i 
een @ man pulled out by the 
Marl but that wa lor 1 W 
but when the boy iid tl 
from his bull neck all over his { l 


carryin’ a gun, like | used 


In other word ys he, | ‘ ! 
you eat what you said first a ind 
Why, no,” says Reginald red himself, | 
smilin’ cheerful as ever not « y The | 
here josh me for a tenderfoot i I give it back to ‘em 


Concluded on Page 4¢ 
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SPORT IN GERMANY 


Chasing the Carp With a Bewilligung and a Fischerei-Ausweis 


NCE, then, yet, there might already, 
upon-a- bright - on - the -surrounding- 
standing-green-leaved-trees-shining-sun- 

morning seen been have, two middle-aged, 
one-man-and-one-woman-persons, who near to a German 
village by name of Baden Say It Three Times dwelt, and 
who, also, against a swine-surrounding fence leaned, while 
they, the namely, by the said swine-surrounding fence 
inclosed-swine re- 
garded, But what's 
the use? Maybe we 
would their language 
more freely better 
translate. 

‘**No,no, Maxine,” 
said the larger of the 
uforesaid persons 
“I think myself 
Gretchen is the one 
already.” 

*‘No, Max,’’ in- 
sisted his good wife 
‘*Whatis? Gretchen 
she eats a thousand 
pounds of house dis- 
ecards already, and 
she gains not forty 
pound in the whole 
wintertime. Rather 
{I take that Hans 
there. He is so fat 
like a good swine 
ought to be. Yes?” 

Max smoked on in 
silence for half an 
hour. “Ah; so 
woman,” he began 
at last, ‘‘ hast got no 
senses? Then I hope 
for those same reasons 
all the while every- 
things Hans is not so 
goed then to take 
along. Better we 
save that Hiinschen 
for sissages, and take 
Gretchen over yonder for the huntings then all the while.” 

‘All the finest swines will be there for the huntings,”’ 
demurred Maxine; “besides, Greta is so dear to me 
already. To me is she like a friend so.” 

The good wife threw her apron over her face and broke 
into tears, but her stolid spouse was’not shaken in his pur- 
pose, although he assumed a kindlier tone. 

**Well, then, that Gretchen may not get hurted also 
not? The shootings are so careless all the while.” 

“So yes are they careless!’’ replied Maxine. ‘‘ Those 
nobles care not how is it they shoot somethings. By the 
last huntings Fritz Schultz was shot already, and yester- 
day was buried also. Such a carelessness! What for 
chance does our Greta get there then? A noble might 
shoot at something else, and yet is Greta struck already. 
Not? What?” 

Max smoked on for another half-hour before answering. 
*‘What is? Suppose then this Gretchen is, maybe, all the 
while, shot? Are we not already paid for bringing her over 
by the huntings? Suppose also then already she is not 
shot; so, I bring her back home already! That is not so 
worse—so wurst, I mean. If so this Gretchen she comes 
back already she makes plenty sissages. What?” 


The Plot Against Poor Greta 


8 ENNE! nenne! She is my darling, my pet, my little 

one. She stands-under every word I say by her, and 
when I her back with a corncob rub she grunts such a happi- 
ness moreover! Such a happiness I cannot break up then. 
But this Hans, he is a dumbhead. He knows nothing 
Hans is old since twelve years, but Greta has four years 
only. She gets bigger for two years then. What?” 

**So, Maxine,”’ rejoined her husband. ‘‘ What you say I 
also think sometimes already. But when the Landgraf 
comes, the best wild boars of all Saxony must be there in 
the forest for him to hunt, isnot? And have we not a son 
in the army already? Woman, have you then again no 
love for the Fatherland also?” 

** Ach! so yes, then.” 

** Well, then, should we give the Landgraf, or the Colonel 
of the army, for the Jagd, a swine that is on one of his last 
legs yet? What sport is in such a swine like Hans, so fat 








“I Give Up My Son Albrecht for the Army, and Now 
I Must Give Up My Greta for the Jagd ”’ 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


neither can he run, neither can he squveal? Should we give 
that Hans, or a swine like Greta here, with a white skin 
and with a tail that curls twice over on the back yet? Per- 
haps also Greta she gets shot only a few, so she comes with 
me back yet? So, we get the price 
for Greta for a wild boar, also we 
get the sissages of Greta if she goes 
dead. If she goes not dead I speak 
by the huntsman. Perhaps also 
then all the while we get the society 
of Greta since a long time again 
yet. What?” 

‘“What knows the Landgraf or 
the Colonel when he sees the swine 
running? By them one wild boar 
is the same like another one. Why 
isnot that Hanschen just as good?” 

‘Woman, say not those words, 
‘justas good.’ You talk like a drug- 
store then! After the Jagd those 
wild boars lie in a row for the 
countings, so each nobleman sees 
how many he has geschossen. So, 
here lies this Hans. Are we proud 
of him thenalready? Perhaps the 
Landgraf is under his collar warm 
some. The Jagdmann shall say by 
the Landgraf: ‘This wild boar is 
from the house of Max, the Bauer 
by the village.’ Does he say Max 
has a son in the army? Does 
Max get anything by this sort of 
wild boar already? No, better we 
have Greta! Such is more sports- 
manlike ways of us, Maxine. 
Come, now, then, Maxine, be a 
sport yet!” 

Later, in the kitchen, Maxine 
rubbed her eyes with her apron, but 
breathed sigh of womanly resigna- 
tion. ‘‘ Always must a woman suf- 
fer then!” said she. ‘Always 
must a woman give up her best for the country already. 
I give up my son Albrecht for the army, and now I must 
give up my Greta for the Jagd. But so, if she goes, she goes 
in a such-a-way that those shootings peoples will not make 
any laughings over her looks. What? Wait a minute.” 

Max waited several minutes. Presently Maxine re- 
turned, bearing a long, blue ribbon which she had found 
among her toilet articles. 

“See, now, Max,” she said as they returned to the 
pen; ‘I show you what is the real proudness of a genuine 
German Hausjrau. If my Greta goes by the Jagd, she 
goes in a such-a-way we do not get ashamed by her also. 
I make me this blue ribbon by her tail around yet, in a 
knot. So! Look a-once then. Is it not a prettiness for 
Gretchen? In her tail-wiggle see such a proudness now! 
She is so happy. I bet me no wild boar in all the Schwarz- 
wald is more schén than what now is our Gretchen then 
already!” 

Max looked on admiringly. ‘‘Oh, by gracious, what a 
brains then has got this woman! I would not of this have 
thought. See now, suppose Greta she gets shot, and she 
comes in a row on the grass when the Landgraf and these 
others come out from their luncheons. Some of those wild 
rames looks like others maybe yes. Me, I am also there. 
I see a long, blue ribbon curled on the grass by a back over. 
So I know our Greta is dead with honor on the field of bat- 
tle! Sucha brains you got, Maxine! I gotothe Jagdmann, 
and I get him a few drinks in the neck already, and I say I 
like to take home that one yonder with the blue tail also, 
and he say: ‘All right, Max, you're a good fellow.’ Hoch 
soll er leben!”’ 

‘But of what use to say ‘ Hoch soll sie leben’ for Gretchen, 
if she is already geschossen? She comes not on to life 
again maybe then.”’ 

**Woman, she takes her chances then. In sport like in 
war it is just like somebody's lucks to get hit by accidents. 
Well, anyways again, it is time for me to take this wild 
boar animal over for the huntings.” 

He now knocked the ashes from his pipe on the top rail 
of the pigpen and turned toward his cottage, whence in 
the course of an hour he returned in the full regalia of the 
German sportsman of the mountain districts. Know that 
Max, in his time, had been a Schiitzen-kinig, and whenever 





there was a hunt on in the adjacent estate he 
was sure to be chosen as one of the beaters, 
the more especially since he could always be 
counted upon to produce one or more formid- 
able specimens of that savage animal, the wild boar, which 
offers the most dangerous form of sport to be had in the 
Fatherland, and which is fostered under a high protective 
tariff to the exclusion of the American hog. 

Opening the door of the pigpen, he turned about and 
whistled several times, looking around him until he felt 
something jump up against his leg. He then looked over 
and down, and reached out his hand to stroke the head of 
his faithful hunting dog. ‘‘So, then, Fido, is it you then? 
Well, now we go. Fetch me that Greta out of the pen 
already, Fido.” 


Some Thoughts on the Dachshund 


IDO was, as may be supposed, a dachshund, a serpentine 

canine about four feet long and six inches high, rigged 
with bent legs fore and aft and much in need of another pair 
amidships, where he sagged badly. These dogs are peculiar 
to Germany. They are sold by the yard, but the national 
tendency to economy rarely ever provides more than two 
pairs of legs to any given section, no matter how long. The 
dachshund is useful for many purposes. It offers a con- 
venient foot-warmer for a sleigh ride, will do as a family 
pillow, or even allows its owner to dispense with an extra 
cover over the foot of the bed on a very cold night. It can 
go under any house in search of rats and, being of elastic 
construction, is able to enter almost any kind ofa hole in 
search of a rabbit, or even a fox, ora badger. No German 
sportsman is equipped for the chase without a pipe, an 
embroidered game-bag, and a dachshund. Nor has the 
scientific German mind overlooked the possibilities of the 
dachshund in war. On the suggestion of my friend San- 
ford, himself a very thoughtful man, experiments even now 
are making in the German army as to the adaptability of 
the dachshund for use as a field telegraph. ‘‘ What,” 
inquires Sanford, ‘‘is England doing to offset this latest 
German discovery ?” 

Be sure, in Germany, no one smiles at the dachshund, 
nor does any one hold him personally responsible for his 
physical configuration. Once there was a school-teacher 
who, in order to train the minds of her pupils in syntax, 
wrote on the blackboard two sentences, both purposely 
wrong: 

“*The hen has three legs,’’ and ‘‘ Who done it? 

“‘Jamie,”’ said the teacher, “go to the blackboard and 
show where the faults are in these sentences.” 

Jamie went to the board and, without hesitation, wrote 
the following: ‘‘The hen never done it; God done it’’— 
which thesis precisely covers the German mental attitude 
toward the dachshund. 

Fido partook of the gravity of his species as to his 
facial expression. His ears almost touched the ground as 
he walked; indeed almost all of him almost touched the 
ground. Yet he did not lack intelligence. Indulging in no 
senseless antics, he did not leave the spot where he stood 
with his hindlegs; but now, at hearing his master’s voice, 
he simply advanced in front with his forelegs and head, 
entered the gate of the pen, gave a yelp or so, and thus 
escorted Greta into the open. Behold, now, these three 
advancing amiably and in close company along the road 
Greta, the wild boar, philosophically chewing a bit of 
grass now and then, Fido following near by, and yet 
farther back the honest Max, smoking calmly as one 
content with life. Thus, finally, they came to the gate 
through which the forest of the Landgraf was reached. 
Now they could hear the far-off sound of hunting horns. 
Galloping hoofs passed near. The Jagd was assembling. 
The tense feeling of sport was in the air. 

Although I made no secret of my presence in Germany 
and Austria, neither Kaiser Wilhelm nor Emperor Francis 
Joseph extended any invitation to me to be among those 
present on one of these dangerous hunts for big game, so 
that I am somewhat at a loss to describe in first-hand 
terms the personnel of noble participants. My friend San- 
ford, however, who among other things has been a guide 
and outfitter in British Columbia, where all sorts of foreign 
sportsmen congregate, is good enough to offer something of 
his own experiences with German sportsmen of the first 
rank. 

“One of the best parties we ever had out of Banff,” he 
said, ‘‘ was when we had Prince Conrad and Prince Georg 
of Bavaria. What do you think of a country where they 
spell ‘George’ without any ‘e’ on the end? Anyhow, we 
did well on that trip. Give me one more like that and I'd 
buy a couple more seats in the New York Stock Exchange. 
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We hired them forty-five packhorses to carry the camp 
outfit, and we had over two thousand pounds of grub. I'd 
have sold them more, but that was all there was in Banff 
atthe time. We hired them two guides to each prince, with 
a sub-guide, a gunbearer, and a personal gillie each, not to 
mention three cooks, with abundant sub-cooks, second- 
assistant cooks, cookees and camp followers. After thes 
came merry villagers, Roman soldiers and others, all on the 
salary list. 

‘* When we went up the trail we looked like an army with 
banners. I was in front, protectin’ the royal succession of 
Bavaria. Once ina while I'd stop, shade my eyes with my 
hand and look around behind us to see if there was any 
hostile Indians cormin’. When we was out a little farther 
I begun to use the field-glasses and deployed skirmishers 
Conrad and Georg was some anxious, but I calmed them 
and told them that we could repel any armed attack. By 
great good fortune we made about ten miles in three days, 
and pitched our main camp. 

‘‘A head guide gets so he can dope out human nature 
pretty well, but I own up I wasn’t prepared for what was 
goin’ to happen. These here princes was plumb peevish 
That country was all up hill, but they didn’t like to walk 
up hill, and was scared to goa half a mile from camp. Once 
in a while they’d make a bluff about goin’ back home 
Since I was takin’ a couple of hundred a day from them, 
you can guess what conversation I interposed about then. 









How Jim Joked the Princes 


“T’VE guided New York folks, and even English, but 

these had 'em all beat. Of course, they dressed in store 
clothes for breakfast, but when they got ready for their 
first day’s hunt they come out of the tent in little green 
hats with some sort of tail stuck up behind, and short 
panties, and shoes that had a little leather in ‘em, but was 
mostly nails, and stockin’s that was right cute. They had 
stars and garters and things, jewels and decorations, all 
over their bosoms, and dang me if each one of 'em didn't 
have a short sword a-hangin’ at his belt! Imagine a fel- 
low at close quarters with a sheep or, say, a grizzly, with 
that nice little sword! No such a layout as.a sword ever 
was seen in the Rockies — before that very day 

‘**When they come out of the tent I was out in the front 
yard, and when I looked up and saw them standin’ there 
I let out a sort of whoop and fell over behind a log. The 
head cook, Jimmy, he heard me, him bein’ busy at the 
time gettin’ up the second breakfast. He looks up, fryin’- 
pan in his hand, and sees Conrad and Georg there all 
their glory, just like the man at the door in a Alpine 
panorama at a world’s fair. The cook he forgets that I’m 
takin’ down two hundred a day from this outfit and he 
lifts up his voice and turns loose one of them things you 
calla yodel. Says Jimmy: ‘O la yee I-o, tee la lee I-ho.’ 
Jimmy he hits a pose with one hand up in the air and the 
other on his hip, while he’s singin’ this, same like this 
Alpine party he’s seen somewhere. 

“This way of doin’ was not wise of Jimmy. These 
princes was ready money for me, but I was so full of laugh 
that I didn’t dare get up from behind the log. Conrad he 
lays his hand on his sword and starts for the cook, who 
stands pat with the fryin’-pan. I had to separate them. 
‘You see, Prince Conrad,’ says I, ‘you don’t quite under- 
stand this man. I pay him fifty dollars a day, because he’s 
the best cook in western Canada; but the fact is, he has 
bats in his garret. Just leave him alone and he'll quiet 
down pretty soon and begin to cook all sorts of things like 
he was inatrance. Fear not, Prince,’ 
says I to him, ‘because I am with 
you! Come on outand I'll show you 
a few elk tracks.’ So Conrad he 
calms down a little, and I lead him 
out where there’s a nice place to sit 
down, and we resume our huntin’. 

“No, we didn’t kill anything much 
except a few porcupines; but the 
princes told me they didn’t even 
have porcupines back home, so they 
weren't sore. They told me they felt 
safe all the time while they was along 
with me. When we come to part 
they gave me a gold diadem with 
diamonds in it, as a token of grati- 
tude. I use it when I am broke. 
But when I am downhearted I go 
and see Jimmy and get him to turn 
loose that yodel once more, the way 
he done it in the Rockies. Oh ho, a 
yee I lee, I lee I hoo-oo-e! They tell 
me tuey do that all the time when 
they are hunting over there in 
Bavaria.” 

I cannot vouch either for the au- 
thenticity of Sanford’s account or for 
the decorum of his conduct. We re- 
turn now to Maxand hiscompanions, 
the highly-intelligent Greta and the 
highly-elastic Fido. They pass 
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through a side gate of the preserve, and Max 
reports to the head huntsman, receiving credit 
for one wild boar. By this time the noble 
guests are beginning to arrive in carriages, 
automobiles and drags. At the 
shooting-box ampk 


sumptuous 


refreshments are served 
lhis is done, as we say in Chicago, da capo 


| sportsmen 


several times. The courage of the 
level fitted to deeds of high em- 


The conversation 


assumes the 
waxes animated, At 
taken from the 


prise 
length weapons are 
under the guidance of the head forester, the 
sportsmen take up their stands. If they be 
very bold they do not care to shoot hares 

Rehe, but will insist upon nothing less than 
Also under the 


racks and 


stags or wild boar 
of the head forester, Fritz, Max and other 
depart to the farther recesses of the forest, 
form in line, and begin to drive up the game 

In our country the sportsman hunts in r 
mote regions where there may or may not | 
any game; probably not. Such a proceeding 
would not appeal to the scientific German 
mind. You ean’t hand out to it any conversa 
tion on the beauties of Nature as a compen- 
sation for the searcity of game. The Ge 
wants something in the sack, and he usually 
gets it in the sack, provided he be a member 
of the upper ranks of society of Germany or 
Austria. Thus, at the outskirts of Vienna you 
are shown a high stone wall which runs up 
and over the adjoining mountainside, and are 
told that this bounds the royal game 
serves, The total amount of land inclosed 
cannot be more than a few miles in total ex 
tent, but it is reported to be so abundantly 
stocked with wild boar, red deer, 
pheasants, partridges and other game that it 
is impossible to shoot without hitting some- 
thing. Bird-shooting is carried on here much as in the 
France and Germany. The manner of 
shooting boar and stags i different. These 
animals are driven down runway though they 


ndance 


man 


pre- 


roebuck 


preserves of 
somewhat 
3, much as 


were being driven down the side of a fenc« At a short dis- 
tance from the points where they are Lo pass there are 
erected shooting platforms, with floors some distance 
above the ground, the whole surrounded with a stout 


screen of evergreens In such a blind the shooter is, of 
course, almost safe, unless a wild boar could climb a tre¢ 
which rarely is their habit in that unimaginative land 
As the game is driven past the rifles do their work at a dis- 
tance of thirty to fifty yards, with cigars handy. Royal 
success is not difficult to understand. It must, 
be measured in a royal bushel. King Edward having been 
reported as the slayer of five hundred brace of partridge i 
one afternoon, Kaiser Wilhelm came back the best he 
could. He had a monument erected on the spot where hx 
killed his one-thousandth stag—right on the very spot 
The people may look at that, but are respectfully requested 
not to look at the Kaiser while he actually is shooting. The 
director of the hunt this year lost his job for allowing the 
public to watch him shoot pheasants near Géhrde. Oh, 
well, we all have our days when we shoot badly 

In such conditions it were useless for Max to attempt to 
save his beloved Greta from her fate. The relentless line of 
beaters drives her forward with the others. Afar is heard 
the sound of firing. Discreetly the beaters take to tre 


of course, 


“” Yes, I Shall Have the Head Mounted for My Ancestral Halls” 
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Every One of These Trout is Guarded Jealously 


and remain coneealed. In due time there sounds the 
ilvery note of the bugle he sportsmen are returning 
from their dangerous stations for luncheon at the hunting 
lodge, where they have refreshments, and then some more 
refreshment Sometimes there is a barefoot or barefaced 


dancer, or a lecturer on social or sociabl 
Paris, but the press is not supposed to mention 
While the Vv are thus engaged the he 
issistants bring in the game Again the bugle vunds 
The Landgraf, the Colonel and their friends emerge 
the lodge in the order of their rank Chey 
selves ina stiff row. The head forester 
the sub-foresters stiff row 
tand at attention. Back of them, at me 


humbler beaters stand also in a stiff row 


Lopk from 
uch event 


id forester and his 


irrange them 
ds at attention: 


back of him, also 





arranged ina 
distance, the 


and also at 


attention. The Landgra/, the Colonel and the others pass 
down the line to review the game The boars are laid out 
in one row, the stag n another, and so on the bag that 
has fallen to each sportsman’s gun being arranged so that 


he may see the products of his skill 


Ceremonies at the Hunting-Lodge 


NHE head forester 

he views his dead game, ré 

that this or that 
The flattered sportsman is no 


t 
deadly skill. ** Wunderbar!’’ exclaims each 


follows each portsman re pectfully as 
marking over and over again 
inimal was *‘wunderbar gut geschossen 
averse to being compli- 
mented on hi 
portsman to the other in turn, bow 





ing stiffly; and often, when the 
Lar gra] and the Colonel are look 
ing at their game, there may be 
heard the highly-correct exclamation 
of the German army when surprist 
ind admiration are indicated 
** Kolossal pyramidal Perhat 
the forester gets a florin now and 
then, but if so it is so rarely that | 
i | exclaim Kolos rl pyran 

After this ceremeny all retur 
the shooting-lodge and have refre 
ments, and then some more It 
not yet allowable for M to | 
I place in the stiff I 
who tand behind the ame i 
r look at. th , } 
; } it I } 

eal Irom eact { t 
Be him o } 
on i bit « | le 
faded be 

Meantim 
ing to | ‘ f 
t} recelr el } 
exclair } } 
morn! ! in ? 

lor 1 nd 

boar | 1 
kr -five right 
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there against the fence. Allat once I hear a sound. ‘Oof! 
oof!’ Then it eomes ‘Wee-oonk, wee-oonk, wee-oonk!’ 
Something is coming at me. Wunderbar! I see the enor- 
mousness of this wild boar approaching. It looks me in 
the face, It charges straight for my station. All the time 
it goes ‘Wee-oonk! Wee-oonk!’ like it was mad, or 
somethings. So! Whatis? Do I have a frightenedness? 
Not so must act a Landgraf of the German people. Bing! 
I make a bull’s-eye in the middle of that wild boar. Well, 
so, if you say ‘ Wunderbar!’ I must modestly agree already. 
Yes, I shall have the head mounted for my ancestral halls. 
From how comes the blue ribbon-on the tail of this wild 
boar? Not even a Landgraj can tell that, but I suppose 
perhaps maybe probably it will sometimes have run madly 
through a ribbon shop in some village over yonder!” 
Loud cries of: ‘‘ Kolossal-pyramidal!” ‘ Wunderbar!” 
* Hoch soll er leben!” intermingled with snatches of song: 
** Hi-lee, hi-lo!”’ 

It is not considered bad form in the old country to sell 
the game killed in the battues, or big drive-hunts, and 
there is more game to be found in the markets of Germany 
than in those of America today. If you cross the Atlantic 
on one of the big German liners you may find on the menu 
what they call prairie chicken. Examining this fowl closely 
you will find the meat of the breast to be partly white and 
partly dark, which shows that it is not really prairie 
chicken, but the German Birkhahn, a sort of spruce grouse. 
These birds, as well as ring-necked pheasants, are killed in 
great quantities in Bohemia. As you travel through the 
latter country, with its stereotyped, hand-made, arti- 
ficially-planted forests, you may see, now and then, some of 
these artificially-reared birds stealing about in the glades 
or meadows. Sometimes, too, you may catch sight of a 
little roebuck standing back deep in the grass. The stag, 
or red deer, of Europe is a handsome animal, something 
like a miniature elk, but the pursuit of this creature is for 
nobility or royalty, not for common folk. Lucky the latter 
if they be financially able to go to the market and buy a 
hare now and then, or a brace of birds, sold from some 
nobleman’'s preserves. There is something furry in the 
German soul, and the choicest comfit of Alemannian 
origin is Hasenpfeffer, made of rabbit. If Margarita’s 
mother had only known it she could have “‘toled”’ Faust 
clear off to one side from Margarita by just showing him 
a dish of Hasenpfeffer. Siegfried, Von Moltke, Bismarck 
and other prominent Germans were raised on Hasenpjejfer. 
In Germany, Br’er Rabbit, er lebe hoch, indeed, dreimalhoch! 


Where Sport is a Commodity 


N THE museums of Germany you will see enormous 

skulls of bears, even larger than those of the great Kadiak 
bears of Alaska. These, however, are prehistoric skulls 
taken out of caves, as are the enormous elk antlers, the 
bones of the aurochs, and of the European bison. Abo- 
riginal Kaisers may have hunted these, but so far as the 
memory of man is concerned the wild boar is the most 
dangerous of European big game. It has been celebrated 
from the time when one of the species slew that handsome 
young man known as Adonis, a calamity from which 
Venus never did fully recover, she having been practically 
engaged to Adonis at the time. There are many pictures 
and poems done around that particular hunt of the wild 
boar. The canvases of such artists as Franz Snyders or 
Jan Weenix also show the boar 
hunt as it was practiced in the 
Middle Ages, with dogs and 
spearspictures rather gory, 
but stirring, none the less. No 
American has ever done a 
picture just like one of these 
nor has any American ever seen 
a boar hunt like one of the 


modern preserve affairs. They 
do these things even better in 
the stockyards at Chicago 


where one can lay in his win- 
ter's meat without any very 
great troubie if he has the price 

If in England sport has been 
elevated to the dignity of a 
religious ceremony, and if ir 
France it has degenerated to a 
form of socialism, in German, 
sport is very much as it was in 
the Middle Ages: a matter of 
special privilege. The average 
German lives inside a high fence 
of bristling restrictions Per- 
sonal liberty isa thing unknown 
to him. In Germany I have 
<ometimes known disconsolate 
ndividuals who earlier in life 
went to America, made their 
fortunes and returned in middle 
age or later to enjoy themselves, 
as they supposed, in the old 


country. Useless attempt! In 











each case these men either declared their intention of 
returning to America or their regret at having left it. If 
not the greatest colonizers the Germans are the greatest 
colonists in the world. We have no better citizens than 
those of German origin. Yet the German in Germany is 
an odd proposition. At heart a revolutionist and icono- 
clast and a liberty-lover, in practice he is the most docile 
and the most Government-ridden person in all the world. 
He passes all his life side-stepping the ominous word 
“‘Verboten.”” He is worse off even than the man who had 
no place to go but out, because he cannot even go out 
The sports of the open, as we understand them, are utterly 
denied him. The whole country is thoroughly medieval 
In Lucerne, Switzerland, crossbows are made and sold 
today not to tourists alone but to natives; and there are 
state competitions, with prizes for crossbowmen, all over 
Germany and, indeed, over almost all of Europe. But 
this is the shadow, not the substance, of a past when these 
northern forests held game as well as hardy, skin-clad 
warriors. 

Once in a while a well-to-do German may rent a little 
partridge shooting, or, if lucky, get a station in some 
pheasant battue. An officer in the army will once in a 
while get invitations that include a chance at roebuck, or 
even the stag, on some landed estate, where also, in some 
of the denser forests, there may linger a few of the giant 
grouse known as the capercailzie, a bird almost as large as 
a turkey. Once ina while, too, he may get some shooting 
on the handsome blackcock, whose trophy the real sports- 
man would no more wear, unless he had killed it, than he 
would the chamois beard, which represents the highest 
achievement possible in European sport. None the less, 
the average tourist you meet in the Aips will sport either 
a blackcock plume or a chamois beard. I recall one 
German pedestrian who maybe would, if it had not rained, 
have tramped from the Saint Gotthard tunnel over to the 
Jungfrau railroad. He had the inevitable rucksack, full of 
bread, and wore what we call a Prince Albert coat, and up 
the back of his derby hat he wore a kid chamois beard; so 
after all, he had a sporty look. 

The more accessible portions of the mountain regions in 
Switzerland are leased as game preserves today, in many 
cases to wealthy Germans. That thrifty republic makes a 
pretty penny in selling her chamois, her gemsen, her fallow 
deer or her trout on the hoof, so to speak, not to mention 
chamois beards and chamois leather that never saw a 
chamois. These tracts usually are leased by the year, but 
in many of the German-speaking countries sporting priv- 
ileges may be leased from municipalities for shorter terms. 
Thus, ‘ Fisch-sport” is something regularly advertised 
among the attractions of many European resorts, and 
the right to fish may be bought by the week, fortnight 
or month 

What one may get in return for the fishing permit he 
has bought is quite another matter, with which the author- 
ities do not concern themselves. The art of angling is not 
very highly developed in Germany, where the fly fishermen 
number no large proportion of the population. The 
scientific German mind turns rather to bait as being more 
practical. One recalls that once in a German:city, where 
the hotel porter suggested that ‘‘ Fisch-sport’’ would be 
another good thing to go against, the most diligent inquiry 
failed to elicit any proof that there was a real angler in the 
entire neighborhood. In the fish markets one saw some 
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splendid specimens of trout, which were taken in nets 
from adjoining lakes, but after being told that bread was 
the best bait for stream fishing I dreaded carp. Moreover, 
in the entire town there was but one tackle shop, and the 
things that there were sold in the name of rods and reels 
and flies were crimes for which some one ought to suffer 
Again one dreaded carp. Would that Providence and a 
fool Fish Commission had never brought that accursed 
beast, the German carp, to our American waters! It has 
done damage which millions of dollars would not repair 
As to its food value, raw cotton or baled hay is far better 


How One Fishes in Germany 


HE angler who insists on going fishing in Switzerland, 

where the color of life is German rather than French, will 
have some new experiences offered him. In the first place, 
he will learn that he is in a country where thrift and econ- 
omy govern all things. It is to be hoped that he has pro- 
vided his own tackle—that is to say, has brought it with 
him from America. In this case he may take an occasional 
trout if he be lucky. Every one of these trout is guarded 
jealously. When the angler goes on the stream he is 
attended by a lusty lad who trundles along a sort of barrow 
with a tank on it. Any trout taken by the angler is placed 
alive in this tank, and at night he comes home bearing the 
proofs of his prowess, all alive and wriggling. If he likes 
he can then, after having tipped everybody double, put 
his fish in the hotel fountain, and afterward eat them 
seriatim. If they are not sold to him they will be sold to 
some one else. Be sure they will not be wasted. Quite 
different this from the practices that have prevailed on 
many of our prolific American waters. I have known one 
party of anglers to pile up over two thousand pounds of 
muscallonge on the shore of a Wisconsin lake, and to allow 
them to rot; men who fished with two and even four rods, 
one man who even rigged a spring like a clock in the stern 
of his boat, so that he could kill more muscallonge. Of all 
these fish not one was returned to the water. Practically 
all were allowed to rot unused. Anywhere in Europe this 
sort of thing would be a crime and punished practically by 
life imprisonment, and it ought to be so punished in this 
country. But somewhere between these two extremes 
you can see why Germans come to America. Once in a 
while they make money and go back to try to restore the 
Middle-Age atmosphere their grandpapas may or may not 
have breathed. One of the best-stocked game preserves 
in all Germany belongs to a wealthy German brewer of 
St. Louis. 

It takes the edge from sport to see it handled as a com- 
modity; but as a commodity, nothing more nor less, sport 
in Germany must be regarded. For a foreigner to secure 
shooting there is relatively more difficult than for him to 
purchase a chance to fish. Let us suppose that he has 
been foolish enough to leave America during the fishing 
season in order to gratify the insane American desire to go 
abroad, and let us suppose that he can no longer endure 
deprivation of his favorite sport. He hears of a certain 
stream and determines to purchase a fishing permit, which 
is called a Fischerei-Ausweis, which can be obtained in 
most of the health resorts of the Kaiserlichekiniglichebad- 
kommissariat. 

When you first travel in Saxony, Austria or others of 
those foreign parts you see the letters ‘‘KK” staring 

you in the face on all the art 
museums, freight cars, hab- 


erdashery shops, breweries, 
bakers’ shops and cathedrals, 
any way you _ turn The 


natural thought is at first that 
this is a dangerous country, 
infested by the Ku Klux, but 
later you discover that “‘KK” 
means that everything is under 
the imperial and royal control 
If you see anything, do any- 
thing or get anything in that 
country it is by the gracious 
condescension of old Mr 
“KK.” You realize this by 
the time you get your Fischerei- 
Ausweis, because it will only 
be issued to you after you have 
handed in a pedigree like a 
pointer pup, described the per- 
sonal appearance of all your 
ancestors and your wife’s folks, 
and sworn allegiance to the 
“KK” Government and all the 
hochbeamte and wohlgeborene 
folk who administer the “‘ KK” 
Government aforesaid. All 
these matters are checked up 
with your description in the 
United States passport, for 
which you will be asked. When 
you get your “Ausweis” card, 
Continued on Page 50) 
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iW 
S DOCTOR BLAKE tucked his racket under his 
arm and came down to the net, the breeze caught a 
corner of her veil and let the sunlight run clear 
across her face. He realized in that moment how the 
burning interest as a man, which he had developed in 
these three weeks for Annette Markham, had quite sub- 
merged his interest as a physician. For health, this was a 
different creature from the one whom he had studied in the 
parlor car. Her color ran high; the greatest alarmist in 
the profession would have wasted no thought on her heart 
valves; the look as of one ‘‘called”’ had.passed. Though 
she still appeared a little grave, it was a healthy, attract- 
ive gravity; and taking it all in all she had smiled much 
‘ during three weeks of daily walks and rides and tennis 
‘ Indeed, now that he remembered it, her tennis measured 
the gradual change. She would never be good at tennis; 
she had no inner strength and no game sense. But at 
first she had played in a kind of stupor; again and again she 
would stand at the back line in a brown study until the 
passage of the ball woke her with an apologetic 
start. Now she frolicked through the game with 
all vigor, zest and attention, going after every shot, 
smiling and sparkling over her good plays, prettily 
put out at her bad ones. 
While he helped her on with her sweater—linger- 
ing too long over that little service of courtesy he 7 
expressed this: 
**Do you know that for physical condition you're 
no more the same girl whom I first met than—than 
Iam!” 
She laughed a little at the comparison 
** And you are no more the same man whom I first met 
than lam!” 
He laughed, too, at this tribute to his summer coating of 
bronze over red. ‘I feel pretty fit,’’ he admitted 
‘*My summer always has that effect,’’ she went on 
**Do you know, that for all I’ve been so much out of the 
active world”’—a shadow fell on her eyes—‘‘I long for 
country and farms? How I wish I could live always out- 
of-doors! The day might come”—the shadow lifted a 
little -‘‘ when I'd retire to a farm for good.”’ 
‘*You've one of those constitutions which require air 
and light and sunshine,”’ he answered 
‘You're quite right. I actually bleach in the shadow 
like lettuce. That’s why Aunt Paula always sends me 
away for a month every now and then to the quietest 





: place proper for a well-brought-up young person,’ 
Annette Markham replied 
His eyes shadowed as though they had caught that 
blasting shade in hers. From gossip about the Mountain 
House, later from her own admission, he knew who Aunt 
Paula was—‘‘a spirit medium or something,”’ said thé 
gossip—‘‘a great teacher of a new philosophy,” said 
Annette Markham. 


Doctor Blake, partly because adventure had kept him 
over-young, held still his basic, youthful ideas about the 
proper environment for woman. Whenever the name 
‘** Aunt Paula,” softened with the accents of affection, pro- 
ceeded from that low contralto voice, it hurt the new 
thing, greater than any conventional idea, that was grow- 
ing up in him. He even suspected at such times what 
might be the ‘“‘something nobler than nursing.” 

A big apple tree shaded the side lines of the Mountain 
House tennis court. A bench fringed its trunk. Annette 

" threw herself down, back against the bark. It was late 
afternoon. The other house-guests droned over bridge on 
the piazzas or walked in the far woods; they were alone 
out-of-doors. And Annette, always until now so chary of 
confidences, developed the true patient’s weakness and 
began to talk symptoms 

‘It is curious the state I’m in before Aunt Paula sends 
me away,” she said. ‘‘I was a nervous child and, though 
\ I've outgrown it, I still have attacks of nerve fag or some- 
) thing like it. I can feel them coming on and so can she 
You know, we’ve been together so much that it’s like—like 
two bees in adjoining cells. The cell wall has worn thin; 
; we can almost touch. She knows it often before I do 
She makes me go to bed early; often she puts me to sleep 
holding my hand, as she used to do when I was a little 
girl. But even sleep doesn’t much help. I come out of it 
with a kind of fright and heaviness. I have little memories 
of curious dreams and a queer sense, too, that I mustn't 
remember what I’ve dreamed. I grow tired and heavy —I 
can always see it in my face. Then Aunt Paula sends me 
away and I become all right again—as I am now 

Blake did not express the impatient thought of his mind. 
He only said: 
t ‘**A little sluggishness of the blood and a little conges- 
tion of the brain—I had such sleep once after I'd done too 
much work and fought too much heat in the Cavite 
Hospital. Only, with me it took the form of nightmare 
mostly I was in process of being boloed.”’ 
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Phe Great Medium’ 


**Yes, perhaps it wa 
most far-away blue 
I think it may be 
never says it.”’ 

What was the something Did she stand again on the 
edge of revelation? Events had gone past the time w 
he could wait patiently for her confide 
it through tact. It was the moment, not for 
for bold charging. And his blood ran hot 

‘This something —won’'t you 


‘And perhaps it 
Aunt Paula think 


omething else 


too —though she 


her 





sniping, but 


1 tell me what it is 
are you always so mysterious with me 
want to know everything about you 
this he knew that there Doubts 
fears, terrors of conventionaliti awe of fils conservative 
blood-proud mother in Paris —all flew to the winds 

Pe rhaps she caught something of this in his face, for she 
drew away a trifle and said 

“IT might have told you 
sympathy 
want you to be sure of my sym y in 

“Ah, but your mind is between!"’ That phr 
a shock to Doctor Blake. At the only spiritualisti 
he had ever attended, a gre isy affair in hall bedro¢ 
had heard that very phrasé A picture of this womar 
clean and windblown of mind and il, caught like a 
trapped spider in the web of the unclean and « 
was that which quite whirled him off hi 


After he 


was no going backward 


long ago, but I w 


your 


_ 





‘Between our hearts, then, between our hearts!" he 
cried. ‘‘Oh, Annette, I love you! H ce came « 
of him low and distinct, but all the power in the 


vibrated behind it. ‘‘I have loved you alway You 
been with me everywhere I went 
for you. I’ve seen a part of you in the best of ever 
woman He pulled himself up, for neither by | 
nor gesture did she respond I've no right t 
this 

‘If you have not,”’ she answered, and a delicate blust 
ran over her skin, ‘‘no other man has!"’ She said it simp] 
but with a curious kind of pride 

He would have taken her hand on this, but the gra 
direct gaze of her sapphirine eyes restrained 
not the look of a woman who gives herself, but rather tt 
of a woman who grieves for the ungivabk 

“Ah,” she said, “if any one’s to blame it is IL. I 
brought it on myself! I’ve been weak— weak! 

**No,” he said, “I brought it on—Go 


becaust t lOOKING 


but what does that matter? It’s her I can no more 
fight it than I can fight the sea 

Now her head dropped forward, and her hands, with 
that gracefully uncertain motion which was like flower 


stalks swayed by a breeze, had covered her face 





that Her eye deepened to their 


nce, ¢ yuld appr rac h 


had said 
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was through with this one Aunt Paula had to make my 
destiny clear to me—long before she meant to do so. And 
I grew to be resigned and then glad, because it was a 
greater thing.” 

Here a rapid, inexplicable change crossed her face 
From its firmness of health and strength it fell toward the 
look of one “called.” 

“I must go back again. Between Aunt Paula and me 
there was always a great sympathy. It’s hard to describe 
Often we do not have to speak even of the most important 
things. When I came to know more about other people | 
wondered at first why they needed to do so 
much talking. Things have happened 
things that I would not expect you to 
believe 3 

She had kindled now and she looked 
into his eyes like some sibyl, divinely 
unconscious, preaching the unbelievabl 

“I knew dimly, as a child knows and 
accepts, that Aunt Paula had some won- 
derful mission and that it had to do with 
the other world all you're taught when 
they teach you to say yourprayers. Little 
by little she made me understand. | 
grew up before I understood fully. The 
guides—Aunt Paula's—-1 have none a 
yet —had told her that I was a Light.” 

He caught at this word, for his lover's 
impatience was burning and beating 
within him 

“Light!” he said. ‘‘ My Light!” 

She regarded him gravely, and then, 
as though his fervor had frightened her, 
she looked be 5 ond at the apple leaves 

**Don't—you'll know soon why you 
mustn’t. Oh, help me, for I am un- 
happy!” She controlled a little upward 
ripple of her throat. ‘“‘She, the guides 
is a great Light, but Iam to be a 
greater. They sent her to find me and 
they directed her to keep me as she has 

away from the world. When she first told me that, I was 
terrified. She had to sit beside me and hoid my hand until 
[went tosleep. It’s wonderful how quickly I do sleep when 
Aunt Paula’s with me—she’s the most soothing person in 
the world. If it weren’t for her I don’t know what I'd do 
when I get into my tired times.’ 

“You're never going to have any more tired times, 
Light,”’ he said 

She went on inflexibly, but he knew that she had heard 

“There was one thing that I did not understand, and 
neither, perhaps, did Aunt Paula. The guides sometimes 
seem foolish, but in the end they're always wise. I sup- 
pose they waited until the time should come. Though I 
tried to help it along, though I cried with impatience, I 
couldn't begin to get voices. I’ve sat in dark rooms for 
hours, as Aunt Paula wished me to do. I've felt many truc 
things, but I could never say honestly that I heard any- 
thing. But the guides told Aunt Paula to ‘wait.’ And at 
last she learned what was the matter. 

“I don't know quite how to tell you this next. It came 
on the way back from India. She had gone there—but, 
perhaps, you won't be interested to know why she went 
Though I was more than twenty I'd never had what you 
might calla flirtation, I'd been kept by the guides away 
from men—as I'd been kept from children. There was a 
young Englishman on the steamer. And I liked him.” 

Blake gave a sudden start and rose automatically. So 
this confidence led to another man — that was the obstacle! 
She seemed to catch his thought 

“Oh, not that!” she cried 
Won't you hear me? 


say, 


“He was only an incident 
Blake dropped at her feet again 

“But I liked him, though never any more--he was a 
friend, and girls need to play. But he wanted to be more 
than a friend. Aunt Paula passed us on the deck on 
evening. After I had gone to bed she came into my state- 
room, When the power is in her I know it—and I never 
saw it so strong as that night. It shone out of her. But 
that wasn’t the strange thing. Only twice before had | 
heard the voices speak from her mouth— mostly she used 
to tell me what they said to her. But it was not 
Paula talking then—it was Martha, her first 
control. Shall I tell you all she said?” 

Out of the confused impulses running through Doctor 
Blake his sense of humor spurted a moment to the fore 
He found himself struggling to keep back a smile at the 
picture of some fat old woman in a dressing-gown simula- 
ting hysteria that she might ruin a love affair. He was 
hard put to make his voice sound sincere as he answered: 

** Yes, all.” 

‘She said: ‘Child, you are more influenced by this man 
than you know. It is not the great love, but it is danger- 
ous. You are to be the great Light only after you have put 
aside a great earthly love. This vessel from which I am 
speaking’--she meant Aunt Paula, of course —‘ yielded to 
an earthly love. That is why she is less than you will be 
Would you imperil truth?’ It was something like that 
| Ah, do you see now 


Aunt 
and best 


y more 
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‘“‘T see,” silently said his sense of humor, ‘‘that your 
Aunt Pauls is a most unlimited faker.” 

“T see,” said his voice. ‘‘ But do you believe it?” 

*“*T’ve so much cause to believe that I can never tell you 
all. After Aunt Paula came out of it I told her what 
Martha had said. She was dear and sympathetic. She 
put me to sleep, and when I woke I was resigned. I did 
not see him alone again. Now I understand more clearly 
When I have had that earthly love and put it aside, when 
I have proved myself to my guides—then the voices 
will come to me. Martha has repeated it to Aunt Paula 





“I Might Have Told You Long Ago, but I Wasn't Sure of Your Sympathy” 


whenever I have gone away from home 
before I came up here ¥ 

‘**They had cause to repeat it,’’ he took her up fiercely 
“cause to repeat it!” 


She repeated it 


**I—I'm afraid so. But how should I know? I looked 
at you—and it seemed right, everlastingly right, that I 


should know you. And then I did—so suddenly and easily 
that it made me shudder afterward for fear the test had 
come —the agony which I have been afraid to face. Ah, 
it’s bold saying this!” She drooped forward, and her 
porcelain skin turned to rose, 

Blake sat breathless, dumb. Never had she seemed so 
far away from him as then; never had she seemed so 
desirable. He struggled with his voice, but no word came; 
and it was she who spoke first. 

‘*Now I know —it is the agony!” 

At this admission all the love and all the irritation in 
him came up together into a force which drove him on 
They were alone; none otner looked; but had all the world 
been looking he might have done what he did. He rose 
to his feet, he dropped both his hands on her shoulders, 
he devoured her eyes with his, and his voice was steel: 

‘You love me. You have always loved me. In spite 
of everything you will marry me! You will say it before 
you are done with me!” 

He stopped suddenly, for her eyelids were drooping 
Had he not been a physician he would have said that she 
was going to faint. But her color did not change. And 
suddenly she was speaking in a low tone that mocked his, 
but with no expression nor intonations: 

“T love you. I have always loved you. 
everything I shall marry you.” 

He dropped his hands from her shoulders with a bewil- 
dered impulse to seize her in his arms; then the publicity 


In spite of 


of the place came to him and he drew his hands back. On 
that motion her eyes opened and she flashed away. 
“What did I say?” she exclaimed. ‘* And why —— Oh, 


don’t touch me—don’'t come near 
it harder for me to renounce?” 

‘**But you said = 

“T said before you touched me 
again-—that [ should make it hard—the harder I make it 
the more I shall grow. But I can’t bear so much!” She 
had risen, was moving away. 

‘* Let’s walk,’’ he said shortly, 
put me aside won't you keep me 

**The guides will tell me,” she answered simply. 

“But I may see you—call on you in the city?” 

**Unless the guides forbid.” 

They were walking side by side now; they had turned 
from the sunken arena which surrounded the tennis court 
toward the house. Blake saw that the driver of the Moun- 
tain House stage was approaching. He waved a yellow 
envelope as he came on: 

‘Been looking for you. Telegram. Charges paid.”’ 

Doctor Blake stepped away as Annette, in the pre- 
liminary flutter of fear with which a woman always 


can't you see it makes 


ah, don’t touch me 


and then: ‘Even if you 
in your life?” 











receives a telegram, tore open the envelope and read the 
inclosure. Without a word she handed it over to him. 


Annette Markham: Take next train home. Advice of 
Martha. Wire arrival. PAULA MARKHAM. 


‘‘ Perhaps the guides know,”’ she said, smiling but quiver- 
ing, too. ‘‘ Perhaps they’re going to make it easier for me.”’ 


Iv 

_ EAR MR. BLAKE,” read the letter. ‘It was nice 
to get your note and to know that you are back in 
town so soon. Of course, you must come to see me. I 
want Aunt Paula to know that all the 
complimentary things I have said 
about you are true. Weare never at 
home in the conventional sense —but 

I hope Wednesday evening will do? 

“ Cordially, 
* ANNETTE MARKHAM.” 


He had greeted this little note with 
all the private follies of lovers. Now, 
for the hundredth time, he studied it 
for significances, signs, pretty intima- 

cies; and he found positively 
nothing about it which he did 
not like. True, he failed to ex- 
tract any important informa- 
tion from the name of the 
stationer which he found under 
the flap of the envelope; but, 
on the other hand, the paper 
itself distinctly pleased him. It 
was note size and of a thick, unfemi- 
nine quality. He approved of the 
writing —small, fine, legible, without 
trace of seminary affectation. And 
his spirits actually rose when he ob- 
served that it bore no coat-of-arms, 
not even a monogram 

At last, with flourishes of 
folly, he put the note away in his desk 
and inspected himself in the glass. To 
the credit of his modesty he was thinking not of his lawn 
tie —fifth that he had tied in the process of dressing —nor 
yet of the set of his coat. He was thinking of Mrs. Paula 
Markham and the impression which these gauds and graces 
might make upon her. 

‘*What do you suppose she’s like? 
of the correct vision in the glass. 

He had exhausted all the possibilities —a fat, pretentious 
medium, whom Annette’s mind transformed by the 
alchemy of old affection into a presentable personage; 
a masculine and severe old woman with the ‘spook”’ look 
in her eyes; a fluttering, affected précieuse, concealing her 
quackery by chatter. Gradually as he thought of her, the 
second of these hypotheses came to govern 
the severe and masculine type 
would she take? 

The correct vision in the glass vouchsafed no answer to 
this. His mood persisted as his taxicab whirled him into 
the region which borders the western edge of Central Park 
The thing assumed the proportions of a great adventur 
No old preparation for battle, no old packings to break 
into the unknown dark, had ever given him quite such a 
sense of the high, free airs where romance blows. He was 
going on a mere conventional call; but he was going, also, 
to high and thrilling possibilities. 

The house was like a thousand other houses of the pros- 
perous middle class, distinguishable only by minor differ- 
ences of doors and steps and area rails from twenty on 
the same block. He found himself making mystery 
even of this. Separate houses in New York requir 


more 


” he asked inaudibly 


he saw her as 
This being so, what tack 


incomes. 

‘Evidently it pays to deal in spooks,” he said to himself 

His first glimpse of the interior, his subsequent study of 

the drawing-room while the maid carried in his name, 
made more vivid this impression. The taste of the whole 
thing was evident; but the apartment had, besides, a special 
flavor. He searched for the elements which gave that 
impression. It was not the old walnut furniture, ample, 
huge, upholstered in a wine-colored velour which had 
faded just enough to take off the curse; it was not the 
three or four passable old paintings. The real cause came 
first to him upon the contemplation of a wonderful 
3uddhist priest robe which adorned the wall just where 
the drawing-room met the curtains of the little rear aleove 
library. The difference lay in the ornaments — Oriental 
mostly East Indian and, all his experience told him, got by 
intimate association with the Orientals. That robe, that 
hanging lantern, those chased swords, that gem of a carved 
Buddha—they came not from the seaports nor from the 
shops for tourists. Whoever collected them knew the 
East and its peoples by intimate living. They appeared 
like presents, not purchases —unless they were loot. 

And now —his thumping heart flashed the signal—the 
delicate, feminine flutter that meant Annette was sounding 
in the hall. And now, at the entrance, stood Annette ina 
white dress, her neck showing a faint rim of tan above her 
girlish décolletage; Annette smiling rather formally, as 
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though this conventional passage after their unconventional 
meeting and acquaintance sat in embarrassment on her 
spirits; Annette saying in that vibrant, boyish contralto 
which came always as a surprise out of her exquisite 
whiteness: 

““How do you do, Doctor Blake? You are back in the 
city rather earlier than you expected, aren’t you?”’ 

He was conscious of shock, emotional and professional 
emotional that they had not taken up their relation 
exactly where they left. it off, professional because of her 
appearance. Not only was she pale and just a little drawn 
of facial line, but that indefinable look of one “‘ called’ was 
on her again. 

All this he gathered as he made voluble explanation 
the attendance at the sanitarium had fallen off with the 
approach of autumn, they really needed no assistant to the 
resident physician, he thought it best to hurry his search 
for an opening in New York before the winter should set 
in. Then, put at his ease by his own volubility and remem- 
bering that it is a lover’s policy to hold the advantage 
gained at the last battle, he added: 

‘* And, of course, you may guess another reason.’ 

This she parried with a woman-of-the-world air quite 
different from her old, childlike frankness. 

“The theatrical season, I suppose. It opens earlier 
every year.” 

He pursued that line no further. She took up the reins 
of the conversation and drove it along smooth but barren 
paths. “It’s nice that you could come tonight. Looking 
for a practice must make so many calls on your time. I 
shouldn't have been surprised not to see you at all this 
winter. No one seems able to spare much time for 
acquaintances in New York 

“Not at all,” he said, ruffling a little within. ‘I shall 
find plenty of time for my friends this winter.’’ Deliber- 
ately he emphasized the word friends. ‘I hope nothing 
has happened to change our—friendship. Ordoes Berkeley 
Center seem primitive and far away?” 

For the first time that quality which he was calling in his 
mind her “society shell”’ seemed to melt away from her 
She had kept her eyelids half closed; now they opened full. 

“*T am living on the memory of it,’’ she said 

Here was his opening. A thousand incoherences rushed 
to his lips -and stopped there. For another change came 
over her. Those lids, like curtains drawn by stealth over 
what must not be revealed, sank half-way over her eyes. 
An impalpable stiffening ran over her figure. She became 
as a flower done in glass. 

Simultaneously an uneasiness as definite as a shadow 
fell across his spirit. He became conscious of a presence 
behind him. Involuntarily he turned. 

A woman was standing in the doorway leading to the 
hall. 

An instant she looked at Blake and an instant he looked 
at her. What she gained from her scrutiny showed in no 
change of expression. What he gained showed only in a 
quick flutter of the eyelids. He had, in fact, taken an 
impression of mental power as startling as a sudden blow 
in the face. She had a magnificent physique, preserved 
splendidly into the very heart of middle age; yet her foot 
had made no sound in her approach. Her black velvet 
draperies trailed heavy on the floor, yet they produced 
not the ghost of a rustle. Jet-black hair coiled in ropes, 
yet wisped white above the temples—light-gray eyes, full 
and soft, yet with a steady look of power —all this came 
in the process of rising, of stepping forward to clasp a 
warm hand which lingered just long enough, in hearing 
Annette say, in tones suddenly dead of their boyish energy : 

** Aunt Paula, let me introduce 
Doctor Blake.’’ With one ample 
motion Mrs. Markham seated 
herself. She turned her light eyes 
upon him. He had a subcon- 
scious impression of standing 
before two searchlights. 

**My niece has told me much 
about Doctor Blake,” she said in 
a voice which, like Annette’s, 
showed every intonation of cul- 
ture. ‘‘I can’t thank you enough 
for being kind to my little girl 
So good in you to bother about 
her when ”’— Aunt Paula gave the 
effect of faltering, but her smile 
was peculiarly gracious —‘‘ when 
there were no other men nearer 
her own age.” 

Curiously, there floated into 
Blake’s mind the remark which 
Annette made that first day on 
the train: ‘‘I should think you 
were about twenty-eight—and 
that, according to Peter Ibbetson, 
is about the nicest age.’’ Well, 
Annette at least regarded him as 
a contemporary. He found him- 
self laughing with perfect com- 
posure: ‘* Yes, that’s the trouble 


with these quiet country towns. There never are any 
interesting young men 
‘*True,”’ Mrs. Markham agreed, “alth ugh it make 


slight difference in Annette’s case. She is so littl 
ested in men. It really worries me at time But it 
quite true; is it not so, dear? 

Mrs. Markham had kept her remarkable eyes on Doctor 
Blake. And Annette, as though the conversation failed 
te interest her, had fallen into a position of extreme la 
tude, her elbow on the table, her cheek resting on het 
hand. 

At her aunt’s question she seemed to rouse hers¢ 








little. ‘‘ What is it that's quite true, Auntie he asked 
Mrs. Markham transferred her light-gray gaze to her 
niece’s face. ‘I was saying,’’ she repeated, speaking d 


tinctly, as one does for a child, *‘that you are very litth 
interested in men.”’ 

‘It is perfectly true,” Annette answered 

Mrs. Markham laughed a purring laugh, strangely at 
variance with her size and type. ‘‘ You'll find this ar 
Adamk SS Ede n, Doctor Blake I'll have to confess that 
I, too, am not especially interested in men 

This thrust did not catch Doctor Blake unawares. Ht: 
laughed a laugh that rang as true as Mrs. Markhan 
He even ventured on a humorous monologue, in which he 
accused his sex of every possible human failing, ending 
with a triumphant eulogy of the other half of creation 
But Mrs. Markham, though she listened with outward 
civility, appeared to take all his gibes seriously —miscom- 
prehended him purposely, he thought 

Whereupon he turned to the lady's own affair 

**Miss Markham told me something about your stay in 
India. I’ve never been there yet 
seasoned Orientalist has any idea of dying without seei: 
India. I gathered from Miss Markham that you had som: 
unusual experiences 

“‘It’s the dear child’s enthusiasm,’’ Mrs. Markham said 
And it came to Blake at once that she was a little irritated 
‘I assure you we did not stir out of the conventional tour 
ist route.”” Then came a few minutes about the beauti 
of the Taj by moonlight. 

Blake listened polite ly “Your loot is all so interest- 
ing,’ he said, when she had finished. ‘Do tell me how 
you got it. Have you ever noticed what bully tray 


But, of course, no 





elers’ tales you get out of adventures in bargaining? Or 
better looting? Those Johnnies who came out of Pel 
—I mean the allied armies—tell some stories that ar 


wonders.” 

**That is true generally,”” Mrs. Markham agreed. ‘‘ But 
I must confess that I did nothing more wonderful than to 
walk up to one of the bazars and buy everything that | 
wanted.” 

“*That,’’ Doctcr Blake said mentally, “‘is a lis 

Almost as if Annette had heard his thought, wer 
answering it, she spoke for the first time with something 
of the old resiliency in her tone. ‘‘ Auntie, do tell Doctor 
Blake about some of your adventures with those wonderful 
Yogis—and that fascinating rajah who was so kind to us 

“The Yogis!’”” commented Doctor Blake to himself 
“Ha, ha! and ho, ho! I bet you learned a bag of trick 
there, madam.” 

‘‘Why, Annette, dear!"”” Mrs. Markham laughed her 
purring laugh—that laugh could grow, Doctor Blake di 
covered, until it achieved a singularly unpleasant quality 
“Your romantic ideas are running away with you. Wher 
ever we arrived anywhere, of course, like anybody else, I 
called at Government House, and the authorities ther 
always put me in the way of seeing whatever sights th 
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neighborhood afforded. I met one rajah in passing and 
visited one Yogi monastery Do tell me about th 
Philippines!” Annette settled back wearily 


Doctor Blake complied 
He had intended ‘ orms 
He had hoped to be led on, by gentle feminine wiles, to add 





I A I ‘ fact, he lef he} e exactly th y 
hive minute ifte he entered J t wi he retreated so 
t | n the engage ent he ha oni t ‘ hea 
IKven tre fror is he W he ¢ not enumerate the 
ma I the 1 id 1 hich it became 
‘ i hed in } mind that } call Was! i icc that 
he } ' het » ladi whom he i I © hard 
to ¢ ertau \ tne end it i labored dialoguc 
be } A nand again he 
or conversa I he wa 
yn to give him the impres 
1 psychology, she was 
r aula if his gaze wan 
dere en back, he caught her 
vas to interrupt his best 
e] nt When he said 
rood-night | manner he flattered himself-—betrayed 
nothing of his sense of defeat. But no fellow-pedestrian 
observing the sav e \ r of | vift walk homeward 
could have held any doubt as to | tate of mind 
| 
AS BLAKE drove the runabout north through the fine 
44 autumn morning, he perceived idenly t} hi I 
conscious mind was playing him a tricl He had started 
out to get light, air, easement of | ilamong woods and 
field And now, instead of turning into Central Park at 
Columbus Circle, he was following upper Broadway, 
here, in order to reach the great out-of-doors, he must 
ive tr ‘ 


ucks and cabs between miles of hotels and apart 

In fact, he had been manceuvering, half 
i ly, so that he might turn into the Park at the 
Kighty-sixth Street entrance and so pass that most impor- 
tant of all dwellings in Manhattan, the house where 
Annette Markham lived Any irritation which he had felt 


against her after the ur pleasant evening before was lost in 





his greater irritation with her aunt Annette appeared to 
him now as the prize the reward, of a battle in which 
Mrs. Paula Markham was his antagonist ; 

As he turned the corner into her street ten years rolled 
away from him; he dreamed the childish, impossible 
dreams of a very youth. She might be coming down the 
teps as he passed Fate might even send a drunkard or 
an obstreperous cabman for him to thrash in her service 
But when he reached the house nothing happened, The 
front door remained firmly shut; no pen WV indow gave a 
delicious glimpse of Annette. After his machine had gone 
ahead to such position that he could no longer scen the 
house without impolite craning of his neck, he found that 
his breath was coming fast. Awakened from his dream, a 
little ashamed of it, he opened the throttle and shot his 
machine ahead to the violation of all speed laws. He was 
crossing Central Park West and the smooth opening of the 
Annette 


lull in the autumn 


Park driveway was before him, when he saw 
Her honey-colored hair, glistening 
sunshine, identified her even before he caught her charac 
teristic walk —graceful and fast enough, but a little lan 
guid, too. She was dressed in a plain tailor suit 
He slowed down the automobile to a crawl, that he 
might enter the Park after her. A boyish embarrassment 
mote him: if he drove up and 
poke to her it V ild lo« K pre- 
meditated So he hesitated he 


He Had Taken an Impression of Mental Power tween vo course knowing well 
as Startling as a Sudden Blow in the Face which he would pursue in the 
end As he entered the Parl 

i dozen yards behind her 

he saw that the footpath which 

ne Ww ‘ follow ny br inched { it 

irom the automobile drive 

Within a few pace he would 
( ppe be i i hydrangea 

I Or } perception he 

gave all speed to | machine 

hot alongside nad topped 
Even | re he reached her 


e had turned and faced him 


He fancied that the smile of re« 


ognition on her face had started 
en before she began » turn 
he did not appear prised 
ly pleased Beatir 1round 
his mind for a graceful ra ol 


n he accomplished an 


abrupt and ungraceful one 


mx 4 : 
vv | ou T ae he asked 
With ple isure ne re 

ponded simply, and in one light 


motion she was in the seat beside 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 19,1910 


Prosecuting the Packers 
p* \BABLY prosecuting the packers under the Sherman 


Act will be about as helpful in lowering the price of 
meat as saying ‘ Bo” to a goose would be in cheapening 
poultry. 

We have no doubt that the packers are essentially a 
trust, acting unitedly for the purpose of lessening com- 
petition among themselves; nor have we any doubt that 
uch a condition is necessary to the most economical dis- 
tribution of meat—as beneficial to the producer and 
consumer, under intelligent regulation, as to the packers 
themselves. Formerly there was brisk competition among 
them. At least three packing companies, in whose stocks 
and bonds hundreds, or thousands, of outsiders had 
invested, were practicaily ruined, with great loss to the 
Continually, one distributive point after 
another was overstocked with perishable fresh meat which 
spoiled, or deteriorated. That the great wastes of com- 
petition brought material benefit either to producer or 
consumer is not likely. Its net result was that the three 
trongest concerns ate up most of the others. Under 
unlimited competition the strongest will prevail without 
any permanent gain for producers or consumers. 

The large profits of the packers do not arise from an 
excessive margin of profit on each pound of meat sold, 
but from an immense volume of business and from the 
by-products. If their organization should be destroyed 
by a lawsuit, the meat industry would take a step back- 
ward. But no like organization has yet been destroyed by 
a lawsuit, and we don't believe one ever will be. When 
the Government talks of supervision, instead of destruc- 
tion, we shall begin —after twenty years of marking time 
to move forward with the trust problem 


investors 


A Touch of Coéperation 


N JANUARY a great many people resolved simul- 

taneously to abstain from meat. Naturally, wherever 
the abstention was extensive enough to affect the demand 
meat prices declined Probably this resolution was too 
sudden and passionate to be lasting 

Many other staple commodities were as oppressively 
high as meat. That article became the special object of 
popular indignation, no doubt, because it was supposed to 
be controlled by a trust and because it was handiest; but 
the other articles many of them controlled by trusts, too 

are amenable to the same influence. Prices before have 
heen quite as high as this winter, but, broadly speaking 
we don’t remember that anybody ever proposed to do 
anything about them. We value the meat incident simply 

illustrating the effect of a strong codperative effort 

The cost of living is not a thing inexorably fixed by the 
laws of Nature and beyond human control. We should 
like to see these sudden clubs of vegetarians resolve them- 
selves into permanent bodies and expand. They could 
prove quickly, for one thing, that Senator Lodge was 
misinformed when he thought there were no consumers to 
be considered in revising the tarilf. 


What a Packer Says 
ORE helpful than the economists, perhaps, is the 
M 


suggestion of a Chicago packer—president of Swift 
& Co.—-who observes in his recent annual report: ‘‘I feel 
that some of the talk about high prices of beef is due to 
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the great demand for rib and loin cuts, which comprise 
only twenty-six per cent of the total. The proper prep- 
aration and cooking of the cheaper cuts, comprising 
seventy-four per cent of the beef, is given considerable 
attention by domestic-science authorities with a view of 
increasing the use of these cuts, which are just as nutri- 
tious as the rib and loin cuts, and thereby affecting a 
saving in the cost of living.” 

That Americans in general eat rather wastefully 
taking to the city culinary habits which were formed 
amidst the plenty of the country—is no doubt true. Live 
hogs at Chicago last month sold higher than for several 
years, and had remained at a high level longer than ever 
before known in the trade. Receipts of swine at Western 
packing points had been lighter than for some years; but 
the demand continued fairly undaunted by the high price. 
Hardly anything short of bankruptcy, it seems, will drive 
people from their settled dietary habits. 


Much Money and High Prices 


AKING all leading commodities together, we find that 

1897 was the year of lowest prices in the United States. 
Since then the amount of money in circulation in the 
country has increased a little more than fifty per cent per 
capita; and the price of all leading commodities, con- 
sidered as a unit, has risen in almost exactly the same 
proportion. Many economists agree that the two facts 
are intimately related; but we don’t see what comfort the 
average man is going to extract from the agreement. 

The amount of national banknotes in circulation ‘has 
risen from two hundred millions to seven hundred millions. 
Perhaps the Government, by giving the banks two per 
cent bonds, with a reduced tax, upon which to base this 
circulation, has fostered some inflation; hence high prices 
may, in some degree, be chargeable to a mistaken fiscal 
policy. But when the supply of money runs short, as in 
1907, and we have a smash, the average man is rather 
worse off than before. 

That high prices are chargeable, in much greater degree, 
toa rotten tariff policy is clear enough. But at that point 
the science of political economy practically deserts us. 
Its speculations swing through an are so vast that there's 
no use trying to adjust beefsteaks by them. 


The Indecisive Election 


“MPHIS election may settle the budget,” said Mr. Balfour. 

‘It certainly will not settle tariff reform or home rule 
or the House of Lords, These are issues which the country 
will have to decide separately.” 

The Liberals wished the Lloyd-George budget enacted 
into law. They wished to establish unassailably the 
constitutional principle that the Lords must not meddle 
with a money bill, and to put a limit upon the present 
absolute veto power of that House. They declared that 
Ireland should have home rule. The Conservatives raised 
the issue of a return to protective tariff. The first ques- 
tion, which is of strictly temporary character, is the 
only one that the election really settled, according to the 
Conservative leader's view; the questions of permanent 
importance remain open. 

They must, he says, be submitted to the country 
separately. But as general elections are conducted in 
England, in this country and in most others, it is impos- 
sible to submit anything separately. Complicating issues 
come in; and usually, after all the effort of an election, 
the will of the people is as debatable as it was before. 

Suppose, in this English election, there had been a 
genuine referendum, and voters had expressed themselves 
explicitly coneerning the budget, the veto power of the 
Lords, home rule and free trade. The result of the voting 
would then have been clarity instead of obscurity. The 
objection to this is that voters are too stupid to express 
their will upon several important questions at once. Yet 
the theory of our Government and of the English Govern- 
ment is that the expressed will of the majority rules, 


The Broad Base of Conservatism 


N ONE respect the British election is rather depressing. 

That is, it graphically illustrates how little it is nec- 
essary for special privilege to stand on its own bottom. 
The deepest question at issue was whether the British 
Government could tax the lands of the Peers and other 
wealthy proprietors. On that issue one might expect to 
see a negative party consisting of the landlords and an 
aflirmative party comprising most of the remainder of the 
nation just as, on the issue of ninety per cent woolen 
duties in the United States, one might expect to see the 
wool growers and the Woolen Trust of one mind, and all the 
consumers of wool of an opposite mind 3ut one rural 
constituency after another voted stanchly for the Peers 
adhering to the ancient order, being deeply suspicious of 
change. In some measure they had been prosperous under 
an Upper House which possessed the power of absolute veto 
upon legislation. Who could tell what seas of trouble might 
lie before them if the veto of the Upper House were made 
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suspensive only as the Liberals proposed? Undoubtedly 
many an elector felt veneration for the Duke whose taxes 
he paid and hostility for those upstarts who proposed to 
make the Duke do his own paying. 

If the continuance of privilege depended only upon its 
beneficiaries, without the stanch support of its victims, 
how much politics would be simplified. 


Another Secret Detected 


ROM the wide-ranging, never-sleeping eye of Jour- 

nalism nothing whatever is safe nowadays. That 
terrible organ, indeed, may be likened to a giant search- 
light whose beams constantly sweep society and reveal, in 
a calcium glare, the most private situations, the most 
secret affairs. Modest Grocer Jones, for example, in the 
covert act of eloping with his stenographer, suddenly finds 
himself blinded and bewildered by that same fierce light 
that beats upon a throne. 

As another and, perhaps, even more striking example, 
far-beaming Journalism discovered the other day that 
about five years ago some forty estimable gentlemen in 
New York organized an American Academy, modeled upon 
the famous French institution of the forty immortals. For 
a long while they immortalized one another in snug and 
sociable security, negligently discussing spring styles in 
laurel wreaths, or incidentally speculating upon how many 
suffrages, above forty, are really required to make an 
immortal, Of a sudden came the glare of publicity 
dazzlingly revealing them to all. What embarrassed 
blushes must then have suffused their cheeks! 

We do not write for the purpose of criticising Journal- 
ism, but as a warning. Be very careful what you do, for 
you are liable at any moment to be found out 


Bad Mental Habits 


F IT is possible so to train the mind of a boy of good 

understanding that, at the age of eleven, he will be able 
to present an original thesis on bodies of four dimensions, 
what was the percentage of defect in the mental training 
of a man of good understanding who, at forty, is unable to 
tell what day of the month next Sunday will be without 
counting it up three times on his fingers ? 

This little problem —for the solution of which we offer 
no prize—is naturally suggested by the recent remarkable 
performance of a lad, the son of an able scientist, before 
the Harvard Mathematical Society. This youth, no 
doubt, had something more than a good understanding 
perhaps even that insight which is called genius. But 
numberless men with not less than good understanding 
study mathematics for sixteen years and still cannot 
be trusted alone with a problem in simple fractions 
They never saw into it—which means that they never 
really paid attention to it. 

Lecturing youth on bad habits is one of the devices by 
which middle age compensates itself for the burden of its 
own extensive assortment of bad habits; but even in the 
classroom there is not much lecturing about bad intel- 
lectual habits, and yet no others are more injurious. Far 
too often, even at college, we accept Dogberry’s notion that 
if a man performs a certain mental! feat it is by the gift of 
God, and if he doesn’t perform it he simply lacks the gift. 

Who will teach people how to concentrate their minds ? 
By loafing, dodging whatever requires effort, and cultivating 
inattention they can easily teach themselves how not to. 


The Sugar Trust on Sugar Duties 


N A FORMAL statement to the public the Sugar 

Trust explains itself. ‘‘Granulated sugar,’’ it says, ‘‘is 
now quoted for export at three and one-tenth cents a 
pound, against a domestic price of four and nine-tenths 
cents a pound. This difference is caused by the refund by 
the Government of the larger part of the duty previously 
paid upon the raw sugar’’—substantially all the duty 
levied upon the imported article being, in fact, refunded 
when that article is exported in a manufactured state. 

Because of the protective tariff, then, foreign consumers 
get our refined sugar at one and eight-tenths cents a 
pound less than we have to pay for it. As consumption ot 
sugar in the United States amounts to about seven billion 
pounds of the raw article it is clear that this protection 
costs domestic consumers something like one hundred and 
twenty million dollars annually. 

The alleged purpose of this duty is to protect domestic 
producers of cane and beet sugar. Production of cane and 
beet sugar in this country amounts to about seventeen 
hundred million pounds a year. If you divide that num- 
ber into one hundred and twenty million dollars you will 
see that the domestic grower ought to be getting protec- 
tion to the extent of about seven cents a pound. But does 
he? Obviously not. 

True, the Government derives a revenue of about half 
what the duties cost consumers. In this respect the sugar 
schedule makes an exceptionally good showing. Usually 
the Government gets a far smaller proportion of what the 
protective duty costs consumers. 
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A Prudent Fighter 


HO can tell the surges that surge in an insurgent’s 

breast? What pen can portray the frame of mind 

of the progressive who stands between hope and 
duty, between inclination and anticipation — inclination to 
swat Uncle Joe Cannon, and anticipation that if he does he 
may get swatted himself? Probably no pen in the busi- 
ness can do full justice to that mental state; so we'll try it 
on a typewriter. 

“The prudent man looketh well to his going,”’ says the 
proverb, and, to amplify a bit, he looketh well to his com- 
ing and his staying —particularly the staying, if he isa 
Member of the House of Representatives. Now, perish 
the thought that all insurgents are prudent. Some are 
imprudent, not to say impudent, but, be that as it may, 
there are enough of them who are prudent to be called a 
smattering of the entire conglobulation, to leaven the 
rising, to sound an occasional cautious note, to take an 
incidental gum-shoe step. 

The Honorable Gussie Gardner might be mentioned, the 
Honorable Gussie who barks unceasingly until a quarter to 
twelve, and then retires circumspectly to the high grass 
until after the clock has struck. Still, the Honorable 
Gussie is congenitally prudent. He comes from a long 
line of prudent ancestors. His favorite oratorical phrase is 
‘‘And, then, on the other hand,” and there always is as 
much on the other hand as there was on the other one, 
which seems ambiguous, but really is ambidextrous. 

However, this is an illustration lugged in by the ears 
no, hands—lugged in by the hands to lead up to what I 
have to say, and that is, when it comes to prudence there 
are few of our fellow-statesmen and patriots who have 
anything on ‘the Honorable Everis Anson Hayes, of San 
José — pronounced Hosé—by himminy. Nice name, that 
Everis. Poetry for eternal, I reckon. The Honorable 
Eternal Anson Hayes, shy only a few 
epochs on it —eternalness, I mean—has a 
lovely set of red whiskers, whereby his in- 
timates call him Red Hayes, and that, to 
follow the analogy, means he is a fighting man 

You may take it from me, if you so desire, that 
Red Hayes isa fighting man. He is one of the 
fightingest men we have in our somewhat bellicose midst, 
but he is also a prudent man. He doesn’t believe in doing 
all his fighting at once. What joy would there be in the 
shock of battle, he inquires, if after it was all over it was 
allover? None whatever, isthe answer. Wherefore, he is 
a fighting man who fights just enough to allow himself to 
desist and spend sweet and restful hours in contemplation 
of the fighting that istocome. He isa sort of an Epicurean 
fighter. He does not want to gulp down his combat and 
have none left. His argument is that you cannot fight 
your fight and have it, too. One must be scientific about 
these things. If a man is so constituted that he cannot 
exist without clashing, he gains nothing by having one 
supreme clash and then leading a dun, dull life for many 
unclashed years. His philosophy is to string the ructions 
out, not to pyramid them; to fight a little now and then, 
instead of fighting a whole heap all at once 

“The prudent man looketh well to his going,’ and does 
not go unless the going is good. Also, the prudent fighter 
locketh well to his fighting. There is positively no sense in 
this indiscriminate, unchecked conflict. Be prudent in 
your contests, and if you can’t be prudent be circumspect 
Is it the voleano that blows its head off in one grand dis- 
play and then continues as nothing but a hole in the 
ground for countless ages that gets the press notices? It is 
not, dear brethren. The boy that erupts now and again 
is the one who has the observatories perched at the edge 
of the crater. 





Incarnadine Foliage in the Van 


ONE knows this better than Red Hayes. His incarna- 

dine foliage oft may be observed in the forefront of the 
van, but oft, likewise, he takes a few days’ surcease to 
devote to stroking said foliage and musing, prudently, on 
what has been accomplished. So long ago as February 
13, 1909, Red went into battle—perhaps before that 
time I have not searched the index—and gave defiance 
to all and sundry, including, especially, Mr. Joseph G 
Cannon and the Rules of the House. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill was under consideration, 
and Mr. Hayes, having been granted thirty minutes of 
time, promptly availed himself of an Indian privilege and 
left the reservation. The previous speaker had attended 
to the needs of the Indians by discussing at great length 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and Hayes, having in mind, 
also, the pressing necessities of our red brothers, arose at 
his seat, flaunted his crimson hedgerow, and pole-axed 
Uncle Joe. It was one of his fighting times. Along in his 
third paragraph he unveiled his motive. He had described 
how the House elects the Speaker and adopts the rules 
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His Intimates Call Him Red Hayes 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Then he said: ‘‘ By these two acts most of us abdicate 
the authority with which the Constitution has clothed u 
put our legislative consciences largely into the keeping of 
the Speaker for the balance of our term; give to one man 
greater power than is exercised by any living human 
being, unless it is the Czar of Russia; reduce ourselves to 
the level of suppliants at the door of the Speaker's roon 
begging the permission of the Master of the House to 
make any motion or to bring up any matter in which we 
may be interested; and reserve for ourselves power to do 
little more than to be counted when necessary to make a 
quorum and to vote yea and nay on such propositions a 
are permitted to come before us for consideration 

Somewhat belligerent then, don’t you think? He knew 
it, too, for he continued: ‘‘ These may seem to be strong 
words, but they are not stronger than I believe the fact 
warrant,”’ and all the stronger when viewed in the light of 
the action of this relentless, but prudent, combatant 
when the two acts to which he referred in his strong word 
were consummated —to wit, the election of this Czarlike 


Speaker at the beginning of the session of Congress which 
was drawing to its close when the strong words were 
uttered, and the adoption of the rules. On that bright 


sunny December day Everis voted for Cannon, the same 
Speaker he mentioned, and dodged when it came to the 
adoption of the rules, being recorded both times on that 
question in the ‘‘ Not Voting” list ’ 
as the proverb says, ‘‘looketh well to his going.” 


However, that was one of the times when Everis was 


rhe prudent man 


resting under his nom de guerre, Sometimesis, and beside 
it is neither here nor there. Time passed on, Everis, in the 
interim, voting for Mr. Cannon's tariff bill, and we come to 
the revolt of January 7, of this year, when the insur- 
gents, combining with the Democrats, leapt into battle 
and battered the Speaker by a majority of three votes on 
the proposition of not allowing the Speake r to appoint the 


louse members of the Ballinger-Pinchot Investigation 





Committee It was a famous victory nd, by the ume 
token, our old and bellicose friend was aw: up in fror 
with his hirsute oriflamme the guiding gonfalon. Figt 
Why he fougnt until the la t Speaker ed foe expired. He 
fought like wildeats, bobcats, catamount cata trophe 
cataclasms and caterwauls. He was superb. It one 
of his fighting days 

Well, as I have said, it was a famous victory They had 
the Speaker tied to the wheels of their taxicab. But what 
to do? How to press on and on and win the fruits of thi 


famous victory Lick him again!” said the hotheads 
‘*Now that we have got him down let tep on his ancient 


and benignant face! 
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Hold ed Ever Let be |} ‘ le wa 
t I ther you or Thu Y ‘ 1 he 
‘ 1 1 t tr t it I ent I t! ‘ ‘ | i¢ | 
t he regula patched the thi p wit! e Pre lent, 
| ill Was peace etne I l ‘ \ 

Hay es « ne fron ( nia nall { n 
Wisconsin, where he graduated both in law and letters 
from the State University and practiced law in Madison 
ind Ashland. He erested in irc ne i the Gogebie 
Range and has a fortune Hen ed to California in 1887, 

here he raises uit and has mines and, with his brother, 
publishes two daily papers in San José his is his third 
teri n Congre He talks well, isa ieep tudent of pub 
lic question is most enthusiastic in his advocacy of legi 
lation benefiting the Pacifie Coast and is has been 
remarked, is a fighting man—but prudent, 


Watch Her Grow! 
| ANIEL O'CONNELL LIVELY, of Portland, Oregon, 


who is somewhat of a booster himself tells a story of 
two Seattle boosters who met in Portland 
Hello, Bill 
Hello, Jim.” 
*When'd you come down from Seatth 
I left yesterday morning 
‘*T came down last night, and ty Bill 
What 
**Jee-rusalem! You ought to see her no 


All in the Family 
ig ONE of Pittsburgh's hot municipal campaigns the 
issue 


was largely Senator William Flinn, who, by one 

party, was held responsible for everything bad that had 

happened in the city for years and by the 
other party, for everything good 

Flinn was a contractor at that time, of 

the firm of Flinn & Booth, At a mass 

meeting of colored citizens an impa oned orator 


assailed Flinn, and charged him with all sorts of 





high crimes and misdemeanors, and in his ecsta 


f denunciation wound up with: ‘‘ An’, last you, who wa 


it what shot down that great man, Abrum Linkum?-— | ast 
you dat, It was Flinn 
Hol’ on, Mistuh Speakah,” broke in a Flinn man It 


wasn't no man named Flinn what shot Mistuh Linkum 
Who was it, den houted the orator 
Booth 
Well yt lled the peaker triumphantly ‘what ae 
diffrunce It \ one of de firm 





Hard on the Oysterman 
\ HEN John P. Jone of Nevada, was in the Senate of 


the United States it was his custom, during the free 


silver day to make long peeches on the money question 


One day the Senator regaled the Senate with the history 
of money from the earliest days until the doctrine of six 
teen to one. He went way back to flood times and traced 
the hi tory of the iiou mediun ol exchange their 


at velopment and changes from the days of barter to the 


days of gold and silver 

I call to the attention of the Senate hi vid, in the 
eour ( the Dp en that il ¢ me the med m 
exchat V er shell Oyster shells wer ed 
mor 

Delightful broke 1 the late Senator H 
Massachusetts If that system only prevailed now 
could order half a dozen oysters on the half-shell and 4 
for them with the shell 


No Star Route 
YENATOR BACON tells a story of a negro in Macor 
» “he 


who wanted to be a carrier on a ral free-cde 


lhe negro made his application and went before th 


board, whose members were men he | i kr nall} lite 
‘What's your name isked the examine! 
Deed, boss,” the negro replied lone know n 
name You knowed me all I 
‘What 8 your name Vel 


**Sam Johnson 


**Well, Mr. Johnson, where wer: 


**Now, look yere, bi you done knowed where I'se 
bawn. I’se bawn right on your ol’ father’s fahm.”’ 

“‘Never mind that, Mr. Johnsor You were born in 
Macon. Now, Mr. Johnson, tell this board how many 
miles it is from the earth to the moor 

‘*Huh, boss, I cain't tell dat, and I'se goin’ to quit di 


yere right now, You cain’t put me on no such run as dat 
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THAT POSTAL DEFICIT 


HE annual cry of a deficit in the 

Post-Office Department has again 

been raised by the Postmaster- 
General in his report. This time the cul- 
prits named are rural free delivery and 
the one-cent-a-pound postage rates for 
magazines. 

It is pertinent to inquire—First: Isa 
postal deficit necessarily a great evil and 
one that must be remedied at any cost ? 
Second: Is the remedy proposed not 
worse than the disease ? 

Let us first look at the purposes for 
which the Post-Office Department was 
established. Was it established primarily 
to raise a revenue to support the other 
non-supporting departments of the Gov- 
ernment; or was it established to perform 
certain great public functions for all of the people, func- 
tions that were too important to be left to the hazard of 
private enterprise ? 

The Post-Office Department has been brought to such a 
state of efficiency that it comes nearer to every man, 
woman and child in the country with its beneficent 
functions than any other department of the Government 
To accomplish this it has been necessary to charge no more 
for the transmission of a letter from New York to San 
Francisco than from New York to Jersey City. It 
been necessary to establish mail routes in sparsely-settled 
sections of the country where the cost of delivering mails 
to scattered farms and ranches or distant mining camps is 
often a hundred times as much as the revenues derived 
from such services. It has been necessary, or has been 
deemed necessary, not 
only to pay most liberal 
rates to the railroads for 
carrying the mail, but 
actually to subsidize 
some railroads by pay- 
ing a large bonus for 
putting on extra fast mail trains, and to subsidize all of the 
railroads by paying them annually a rental for postal cars 
twice as great as the cost of building such cars 

If the policy of efficiency is to be reversed and the policy 

f revenue is to be the chief object in view, then why not 
begin by abolishing every postal route in every sparsely- 
eitled community that does not within itself bring in 
ufficient revenue to pay expenses? Why not divide the 
country of a hundred or two hundred miles 
each, and double letter postage every time a letter crosses 
And why not, at the same time, give 


has 





into zone 


one of these zone 


ome little consideration to whether or not the rate paid 
to the railroads for carrying the mails is fair or excess- 
ive, and to whether or not it is excessive to pay during 
sixty thousand 


the life of a postal car —say twenty years 
dollars rental for a car that cost only 
thousand doliars to build ? 

At the rate now paid the railroads 
for carrying the mails, as given by the 
Postmaster-General in his report, would 
it not be cheaper for the Government 
to put a two-hundred-pound sack of 
mail in the seat of a Pullman car and 
tack on it a regular first-class passen- 
ger ticket to pay its fare, for instance, 
from Washington to New York? 

Would it not also be wise to inquire why the Government 

hould pay so much more for carrying the mails than the 
railroads charge the express companies for carrying express 
packages in a car next to the mailcar? Surely no one will 


two 





ay that the express rates are too low! 


Remedies Near at Hand 


f eon fact is that a number of publishers now send news- 
papers and magazines by express for all short distances 
the express companies, cn account of the low 
rate that they get from the railroads, are able to under- 
bid the Post-Office Department. This would not 


because 


be so 


if the rate per pound charged the Government for mail by 
sO high 


the railroads was not Besides, the Post-Office 

















By MARION BUTLER 


FORMER 


SENATOR 


FROM NORTH 


CAROLINA 


is first-class, which pays a very large 
revenue. It is to be regretted that the 
Postmaster-General did not withhold his 
report until he had received the report 
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of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, which squarely takes issue with 
him. 

But even if the facts were different, I 
submit that not a single service which 
the Post-Office Department is today 
giving the people should be curtailed, 
no matter if it caused a deficit twice as 
great. There is no better way in which the 
people’s taxes can be used than to main- 
tain and extend even further the func- 
tions of the Post-Office Department in 








Department should stop the express companies from taking 
newspapers and magazines for the short haul, which is 
profitable, and if this were done it would do much to wipe 
out the deficit. This could be stopped by an order from 
the Post-Office Department, and it could also be stopped 
by establishing a system of parcels post, in which event 
the express companies would not be needed. In England 
there is a parcels post and there are no express companies, 
for they are not needed. 

This annual cry raised about the deficit in the Post- 
Office Department is puzzling to the public. Why should 
the Post-Office Department be required to pay expenses 
any more than the Department of the Interior, or the 
Navy Department, or any other department of the 
Government? Is that department worth so much less to 
the people than the other departments that it should be 
penalized for existing? If the Post-Office Department is 
to be required to meet expenses, then why not have the 
Post-Office Department charge all the other departments 
for handling their mail which is now handled free of charge? 


Profitable Business Originated by Magazines 


N VIEW of the facts already stated, indeed, is it not 

remarkable that this great department has been able to 
furnish to the people from ocean to ocean the service 
that it does, and lack only seventeen millions of dollars 
of making both ends meet ? 

Again, why are the magazines and the rural free delivery 
singled out as the two chief culprits for causing this awful 
deficit? Is not the magazine today as great an educator 
as a daily newspaper, and has not rural free delivery 
proved to be the most popular and beneficent branch of 
the whole postal service? 

In 1896, when I, as a member of the Post-Office Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States, offered the 
amendment to the post-office appropriation bill providing 
for the establishment of the present rural free 
delivery system, I was met with scores of ob- 
jections and alarming picturesas to the colossal 
cost that the system would entail, with no 
commensurate resulting benefits. 

The chairman of the committee stated on 
the floor of the Senate that if this system were 
established it would soon cost the Government 
overa hundred million dollars a year more than 
any increased revenue that might result there- 
from. In reply I pointed to the fact that we 
were then delivering mail free at an enormous cost to the 
people of the cities of the United States who lived within a 
stone’s throw of their post-offices, and that the free delivery 
of the mail in the cities had not increased and could not 
increase the revenues of the Government one cent, while 
the establishment of rural free delivery would increase 
enormously the number of magazines and daily newspapers 
that would be taken by the farmers, and that this would 
result in a very large increase of first-class mail. 

That prediction has been fully verified by the report of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, just published, 
in which he states that during the past five years there has 
been an increase of ninety-six per cent in the amount of 
mail handled on rural free delivery routes. I make the 
following extract from that report: 


This remarkable increase is conclusive evidence that 
the institution of rural delivery has enlarged the amount 
of the mails handled, and, therefore, increased the revenues. 
This is true, although forty-five per cent of the bulk of the 
mail on rural routes is ete ahh nd matter. 


Thus it will be seen that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General states that the rural free delivery has resulted in 
increasing the revenues, and that only forty-five per cent 
of the mail carried over rural routes is of second-class 
matter. This means that a very large per cent of the mail 











the interests of every class of our people 
in every section of our country. 

Why should not the Post-Office Department use electric- 
ity for transmitting information, as well as steam railroads 
and mule carts? I submit that under the Constitution 
establishing the postal service it is the duty of Congress to 
equip the Post-Office Department with electricity and every 
modern improvement and agency to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of intelligence. This can be done, and would reduce the 
cost today of sending messages by wire by more than one- 
half, and yet raise revenue more than enough to wipe out 
the deficit, even without any curtailment of the excessive 
rates that the railroads now receive for carrying the mails 

Why not equip the Post-Office Department with a 
parcels-post system, which would also 
result in enabling the people to send 
packages through the mails at less 
than half the cost now paid the express 
companies, and at the same time raise 
revenue thereby more than enough to 
wipe out the present deficit ? 

In short, the first and chief duty 
of the Government should be to in- 
crease the facilities and functions of 
the Post-Office Department, and inci- 
dentally to do it as economically as possible without 
detriment to the service. A very little thought along 
this line would make the deficit vanish and would largely 
increase the blessings of the Post-Office Department. 
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Stuffed Society 
ATURALLY, it is in the shadow of Bunker Hill, in 
the neighborhood whence came the shot that was 

heard around the world, that a man arises to declare he 
will no longer permit his friends to treat him as though 
he were a Thanksgiving turkey. They must take him 
unstuffed, he says, or not at all. 

Conversation, say the elders, has become 
alostart. How could it be otherwise when, 
by a habit derived from gluttonsand drunk- 
ards, people seldom have a chance to talk 
until they are stupefied with food, drink 
and fatigue? Twelve or more persons sit 
at a large table. One can talk at most to 
only two others. They are not the ones 
he wishes to talk to, or who wish to talk 
to him. For two hours by the clock he 
must sit rigidly between them and mean- 
while absorb: One gill alcohol with deleterious trimmings, 
four ounces oysters, one pint soup, five ounces fish, one 
peck assorted vegetables, half a pound of meat, half a pint 
frozen cream, an ounce crackers and cheese, one to two 
pints potent wine, topped with a cup of strong coffee and 
a fiery cordial to pickle the whole. 

About an hour after the time when a man who works 
should have been in bed opportunity arrives for easy, 
general conversation. It proceeds as foliows: “‘ Yes, the 
weather is abominable. . . . I didn’t care for the 
I think President Taft—eenie, meenie, 

Excuse me, but I have to count to 


opera. 

minie, moe. 

keep awake.” 
It is true that gorging as a social function was highly 

esteemed by the Romans; but weall know what became of 

them. 























F The majority of first-class hotels 
throughout the country serve 


Snider 
atsup 


Tomato 





—quite conclusive proof that the 
public want it. 

It is a well-known fact that 
patrons of first-class hotels and 


restaurants demand the best 

Snider Catsup is regarded by 
people who KNOW as the finest 
catsup the market affords. 

Since Snider Catsup was first 
made, the watchword has been 
QUALIT Y—to produce a Catsup 
that could 
would not likely be equalled. 


not be surpassed and 


Only sound, red-ripe tomatoes, 
grown under constant, personal 
, supervision, and choicest pure 
spices:are used. 

Snider Catsup is made from an 
old-fashioned “*‘home_ recipe’’ — 
in a sun-lighted, airy “~~ kitchen- 
factory,’’ equipped with 
modern, sanitary appliance 


every 


Snider Catsup more than 
complies with all Pure Food Laws 
of the world. It is absolutely free 
from artificial coloring, 
preservatives 

Order a bottle of Snider Catsup 
for trial—then let your palate be the 
judge. 


or chemical 





“It’s the Process” 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ski and How to Use Them 





HE most sporting snowshoe in the 

world is the long wooden one wh 

at some unknow! i originated in 
the Scandinavian countries. The Norwe- 
gians call this sé meaning thereby the 
plural, and they pronounce the wor 
though it were spelled ‘she’; wh'ch is only 
one of the many vagaries of this gular 





article of winter footwear 

There are more users of web snowshor 
than of ski, and although attempts at 
different times have made 


trade to popularize the 





Deen 





sporting-goods 


sport of ski-running, both the dealers and 
t " 


the 


public in seem rather 


yuntry 











rnorant as to what ski should be. or how 
they should be used 
The step of the Ski-iunner a straignt 
ahead shuttle, with the fee toed to 
the extent of being perfect l 
The Use of the Pole 
The ski pok Is necessary for most foll 


even on ke Ve | going 
pole, perhaps six or eight feet in length, and 
sometimes provided at its lower end with 

little wheel of 
uses this with both 


It is simply a stror 





wood or of webl 


hands, and it serves to 


steady the body and, moreover, gives 

a little propulsion the arms thus he Ipit 
the legs to advance the body even oO1 
perfectly level going, a couple of inches or 


so at a stride more than the natural step 
would be in walking. Without this steady 
ing pole the ave e ski-runner would find 
himself quite at sea, especially when taking 
a descent. Of course, in expert work y 
as the ski-jumpit the pole be 
comes dangerous rather than useful; but 
only an expert can dispense with it. Pok- 
ing one foot ahead of the other, and also 
stepping, so to speak, pari passu, with the 
end of his ski pole at one side, the traveler 
on these long, wooden skates, shuffles and 
slides along 

Of course, in going down a steep hill or 
ski it is precisely as though one had a long 
narrow toboggan on each foot. If all the 
country were downhill there would be no 
such thing as web shoes known. When it 
comes to going uphill on ski it is quite 
another matter; and the beginner who 
essays even a very moderate slope will 
iearn that the rule of the ski is one that 
works both ways. He slips back quite as 
fast as he forward. Yet an expert 
might be able to walk straight up the same 
hill, and would not be obliged to angle or 
rail-fence up, as the humbler beginner must 
do. The expert spreads the toes of his ski 
wide apart and stamps the ski firmly down 
in the snow at each step, handling them in 
such a way that he does not break the hold 
of the shoe on the snow until he is ready 
for the next step. It sounds simple, but 
it Is not 

This perversity of the ski in uphill work 
is, perhaps, one reason their use in sport is 
limited. Sometimes, however, they have 
to be employed in parts of the country in 
the course of the regular day’s work; and 
in order to get uphill comfortably on them 
many devices have been employed. Ons 
of the most practical is that of lining the 
bottom of the ski for part of the length with 
raw horsehide, the hair pointing back Of 
course, any permanent attachment that 
will aid in going uphill on ski is just that 
much of a handicap in going downhill, or 
on the level 

In the Rocky Mountains, where ski are 
part of the equipment of every man who 
intends going out-of-doors at all, the s 
face of the shoes underneath is usually leit 
entirely smooth. The ski n who 
to get uphill will take a thick strip of coffee 





S } 


contests 





goes 





n wants 





sacking and tie it in a large at 
the knot will be underneath his foot, the 
strip passing entirely around the sk As 
he advances uphill he raises the ski and set 
it down firmly on knot tl 
serving 
ping backward 
of the hill he unt 
it under his belt 

As to the speed one attains in 
this fast ski work downhill, no one really 
knows how great it is, there is 
nothing by which it can be measured. The 
sensation Is ¢ ymparable to nothing except 
travel on a fast ice yacht in a gale of wind 
It is more mysterious, than 


knot, so th 





the snow, the 
keep him from 

When he 

1eS the 


as a brake to 


gets to the top 


r 


Drake ¢ 


some o 


beca use 





however 











vachtir ’ t ib ely silent i 
withe l +} ‘ of 1 1 
unless e shou r of as} 
ary ‘ 4 i i } ‘ 
all se ot mot e tree far 
er t c i tn t 
i swilt t wv i their rapid 
‘ at 4 i t phe 
here a ie where 
the ice even, ¢ here the \ il 
of the ime cha ‘ Wit ] 
of one ‘ oO ves fast 
peed Phere " 
vhict perhap i ear 
ipproache i il aviat 
sensa t of ha 
Dac t S 
runner i re t oO 
desce t drops off 1 rate 
t tha rhe 
! re at i 
t is quite 
relative 
f ire new al 
lr very ep count sk t ra 
dangerous, and no novice ought to under 
take it with tl it v fa itoth 
feet len feet of snow make he softest 
cus! t I t v r t i " t 
may braid t! i one K and 
very possibly wrench an ankk Phe writer 
once saW a man in the middle of the Roc 


Mountains who 





ankle while he was st twelve i 
the nearest shelter It was tw bye 
zero and we dared not stop long, even t 
build fires The snow was many leet deep 
and without nowsh% one could not 


travel in it half a mile a day 











no toboggan, nor co 1 wel ised 
to drag his weight up those ascer eve 

had there been one He could not be car 
ried on the back of any one of u Kact tep 
for him was agony, but all he could do wa 

take his medicine It was many hour 

before he got to the little shack where he 
could rest, and he did not reach « lization 


until the following opriu 


Ski-Travel in the Wilds 


Ski-travel far in the depths of uninhabited 
country is different from ski-running as a 
sport practiced close to « ator Sup 
pose for instance that one of your } 

comes loose and runs away from you dowr 
the hill a mile or so, perhap mping inte 


a snowdrift, or losing itself in a thicket at 
the foot of the rur 


runner thus cripple i by the lo of a ki 


that went over a mile before it was four 
It had jumped into irift and t 
hardly more than a slit to mark its d 
appearanc: You can make shift to get 
downhill on one ski, but you ca 


uphill on one 


A broken ski is another and not unusual 
accident. One has known a hunter ) 
the nearest pine tree with his axe, chop out 
a splice, nail it on tot roken shoe eal 
it over with melted resin, and so get on at 
least to the next can p At time the 

‘ of outdoor m extraor 





d nary It has alway Deel i 
I 














wonder whv Frémor t anv n or 
his star ne march over the San Jua 
his fourth exped There . ' 
quantity of dead muk hout. ar 
quantity of pine tree vet there wa 
mention ol any atten pt made lo cor 
either be: , ne ho ‘ k it 
difficult i i pair of eithe 
with nothing better than a knife and ar 
axe, but one has seen both things done | 
men who were t t it do and 
There ha t ( thre 
tances. also. « } ere caught 
in the Re r 1 ho 
perished t 
i ‘ ! } 
t i re no re 
, ¢ con cae 
travel il 
rnes 1a it a time i 
Norwa prove } 
n ve Cut down to abso 
ind the men must 1iOW 
how to use their It is safest for the 
imateur not to undertake too ambitious a 
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Here is a Free 


Fashion Book 


em 





‘ean 





Paris and American Spring Styles 
that will save you a search 


ane } 


SIEGEL COOPER & CO., CHICAGO 


Tum $7750 to $3500 


Sepa 
hosiery as well as complete 
a hildre 


ate skirt ats, walets, dresses, underwear 


outfita for the 





ys.¢ s 


Ine a single 5 


A handsome 
suit of splen- 
did style is 
pictured here. 

Faultless in 
material and 
workmanship, 
which will 
instantly ap- 
peal to the 
woman who 
wishes a really 
smart suit for 
Spring wear. 


No. N 547 
PRICE 


$139 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
In every 
respect full 
$22.50 value 
Truly a city 
atyle at a 
country price 
Write for 
Free samples 
of material. 





I 
( es: N ‘ ¢ A 
\ i 
I W I 
Coat 
Skirt I , 
‘ i I 
ff ute r 





You yourself to be the judge 


FREE pops Secs ans canes, fe 


Addr nt N 


as Depart 


ciscamees | GIEGEL@OPER& @.(icaco 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


The Spread of Conservation 


THE PEN 


YOU CAN 
BE SURE OF 


Our fare, never lavish, is stinted of late, 
The service grows smaller each day ; 
The whole 
plate 
Would hardly keep hwager away. 
I spoke to my landlady, asking her why, 
In tones not offensive or rude ; 
There was no more to say when she made this 
reply: 
* You see, 





You don’t buy the Conklin 
on empty promises of what it 
will do. It’s the 
pen that’s made good 
years of constant satisfaction- 
giving. A mere thumb pres- 
sure on Crescent-Filler fills 


> CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No separate filler, nothing 
to take apart, nothing compli- 


self-flling 
~eleven we're conserving the food!” 

The flat where I room is not ever too warm, 
I think they must meter the heat ; 

But lately I've sujfered in cold spell and 

storm 

With more than my due of cold 

I spoke to the janitor—mentioned 
But he put an end to my dreain 

Oj midwinter comfort, for I was soon told 
That he was conserving the steam. 

I've noticed the lights, 

dim 


I read not at all well at night; 

The lower front hall has a sickly green glim 
That daily gives less and less light; 

I spoke to my landiord—JI did not complain, 


feet: 


the cold, 


too, are 





< ated. Ink PeESeVUd , guaranteed I'm not in the critical class 

for five years. Unsurpassed = But what could I say when he told me again 
writing qualities. Finest 14-k That he was conserving the gas? 

gold pens in all po i er , ‘ 
& 1 pens in ull points und My last suit of clothes disappointed me quie, 


for all special uses—mani- 
folding, bookkeepers, 


[t was not at all up to snuj 
The fit was quite good and the clothes 


looked 






stenographers, ete. all right aa ; 
Sut th as f Pap i 
At dealers every- I ut there wa not half wool enough. 
s , I spore to my tailor, objecting, 0; course, 
where $3.00, To paying wool price jor so cheap 
$4.00, $5.00 to And shoddy a stuj7, when he told me with 


jorce 


Interest- 
| “You know, 


ing literature sent 
on 


$15.00. 


we're conserving the sheep! 
request. And oft on my car when they ring up my 
fare 
I jeel that I ought, when T pay, 
To sit at my ease, but there’s not a seat there, 
And so I stand up all the way. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
216 Manhattan Building 
Toledo, Ohio 

























The 


On 









Easiest 


Clasp cant 


But ij I object with some blood in my eye, 
The placid conductor still greets 
My word of complaint with that same old 
reply: 
. You know, seats.”’ 


we're conserving the 
| 


And Hallowell Chawed 


Says Bill the Bad'un, as he blows in: 
** You've heard 'em tell oj Original Sin? 
Well, I'm that party —the toughest yet ; 


The sort of person who'd just a 
Shoot up the gang in a bum saloon 

{s scratch a match fer a cigarette * 

Then he si the glasse 8 Oj Fen the har 

An’ the gang it ducks —jfer it looks like war; 
Yet Hallowell never stops his jaws 

As he chaws an’ chaws an’ chaws an’ chaws. 


r 


s soon 


min Garter 
B Without | 






i00ts 





Says Bill the Bad'un: m the worst 
That ¢ 


There's a private buryin'-ground I've got, 


“ Say, 
ver carried a man’ s-size thirst. 


unfasten or slip—No teeth 


| 
ee he ’ ne 3. ) te ’ ff . ’ . , 

to tear the stocking —¢ 4 1 adjusts itself { quiet an’ peaceful an’ lonesome spot ; 

0 eve otion— Ne rds to wear ot =e 

D CveETyY MOTO No tag bra ; » wear out An’ though it's crowded a bit, I think 

For either right or left leg by the swing > ° 
of the swive Lies fat on It could hold a dozen as like as not 
the leg—Ali parts best ma id planted you close in that little plot — 
terial and workmanship — ; | Will somebody kindly purchase a drink?” — 
No metal touches you <9 iad 4 | Hallowell doesn’t sfop ner pause 






































“BRISTOL 6 





is itatec 
trade mark « 
m the en 


° = ae But chaws an’ chaws an’ chaws an’ chaws 
‘*Never a dissatisfied wearer ”’ : ; . 
The best dealers have t The tremblin’ harkeepe r sets ’em up, 
them, or sample pair by mail 25 An’ Bill the Bad’ un he waves his Krupp 
cts. anid your dealer’s name 1n’ orders the crowd that’s le}t to prance 
CLARK MFG. CO. | In a pained an’ ponde rous sort of dance 
fark } 
. } 
i 
| 








246 P Summer St., Boston But at don't qui 4 meet with Bill 8 applause, 
| Says Bill the Bad'un: ‘‘ There's one old gent 
- = — cet | Who doesn t appear to know what's meant 
Sfol ) | By the terpsichorean art I teacl 

I'll briejly explain in a louder spee 

+ ~ ee So a shot rang out and another, too 

ol Fishing Rods . seighe-sal 

Steel ish 1g ‘ {n’ the county coroner hove in view. 
rr prize winners" for Trout i rty f 
So 1 edged 1S we 7 Now down in that private hburyin'-ground 


N te its Is a heap oj earth in a six-joot mound 
Sot. . a 4 . 
‘ An’ often you'll notice, a-settin’ there, 
A quiet man with a languid air, 


Who says, with barely an eye lash flicker 
But those that’s quick is Jrequent dead 

An’ those that's quicker is quick instead.” 
{»’ havin’ erpou nded th ¢3e simple laws, 
Hallowell chaws an’ aws 


n Braley. 


the reel seat \ there 
yf sh hook disgorger 
catalogue if you give the 


96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


” 


uine, 


we 
sent free with new 
name of your dealer 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 


chaws an’ ci 





jood supply were it laid on my | 


growing so | 


‘ There's some is quick an’ others is quicker, 
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Do you know how cloth for men’s 


clothes is shrunk? 


woolen fabric that is to be made 


NY 
into a garment should be thoroughly 


shrunk before cutting; or the garment 


quickly loses shape. 


The newest and best way to shrink such fabrics 


is the oldest method known; cold water. The cus- 


tom tailor wets a cotton sheet in cold water, rolls 
up the woolen fabric in this, leaves it a few hours; 
We do the 


we'd have to have 


then hangs it up to dry. same thing; 
but if we had to do it his way, 
acres of drying space, and wait days to do it. 
from the cold water pack into a special 
largest of its kind, where many thousands 


Our cloths go 
drying room, the 
of yards are handled daily by mechanical apparatus of our 
own invention ; : put into and take out of this cloth tons 
of water every pria We treat hair cloth, canvas and tape 
in the same way in a special room for it. 


lothes 


W 
as Well 


Our c 


quality 


| 4 
keeping 
ring 


Schaftner & Marx 
Makers 


have the shape- 


as stvie and tal 


Hart 


Good Clothes 
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‘Gardening 
Brings Health 
and Pleasure 














In the search for health you can find it among the flowers and 
vegetables of your own garden. 

You will gain the clear eye and steady hand, the vitalizing energy, 
that result from outdoor exercise. 

And with it all, you will have a never-failing source of pleasure 
in the happiest of all recreations. The 


TRUE TEMPER Outrit oF GarDEN TOOLS 


Will give you the fol'ow ing high grade, well selected tools: 


One True Temper Special Hoe (Self-sharpening) 
One Solid Bow Steel Garden Rake One Steel Blade Turf Edger 
One Four Tined Spading Fork One Solid Steel Garden Trowel 
| One Hand-forged Steel Weeder One 45 ft. Garden Line and Stakes 


Price of aaa Outfit, $4.50 
I tools are the most p Never be suld a busy man get just 
con ation for a garden requirements tl right tools » - guaranteed outnt 
j that long experience, high grade mater nou. by 1 eading hardware dealers 
id Carelu. selection can give, . vi yet genu - Outhit with 
‘ I I Te Special Hoe, for unbroke 
e. is the I oo Sie SaenOUs Send for our r valuable beckiet. entitled 
a va isasharp ge id ation 
t oat acked and bundled Ou tt cells a ibout ve stable ond Guwer gar 
nl s label guara w a list of *st books on the 
co ! a je i ling prices and publishers 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Farm and Garden Hand Tools in the World 


Executive Offices Department “B” Cleveland, Ohio 


























N old house with an 
established and | 
growing trade is looking 
for a man who can do big | 


things, and who has a 
record of success, to take 
charge of the seiling end 
of its business as Sales- 
Manager. A man who has 
experience as a salesman; 
one who can drop at times 
the policy of simply dictat- 
ing instructions to subor- 
dinates and get out on the 
firing line to show them 
how. 

Business, a well-known 
Soda Water Beverage 
Specialty. We believe that 
this man at present has a 
job. The one we have 
to offer is not easy, but 
adequate financial compen- 
sation and an assured 
business future await the 
right individual. Your 
whole business experience, 
including present con- 
nection, should be stated 
if your reply is have 
the attention it deserves. 
Strict confidence will be 
Address P. O. 
Haverford, Pa. 
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100, 000 NOW IN ‘USE. 
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m. the ga 1 aritic 
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, gas, 1] ost of ele 
Soon pa for itsell 

( e SAXONIA BI RNER, CHIMNEY 
nd extra str th orig te expre 
to you in U.S . ’ 

atisfied. SEND FOR FREE BOOKL ET. 


AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive Territory. 
U.S.A. Lighting Co., 72 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 

















The K.B. K. Solves the PIPE grape 


STRAIGHT STEM 

CURVED STEM, si 25 

A really Sanitary Pipe 
WEY by ne other 









“ 
yg 
Mail ‘orders r No 
promptly ates. nicotine reaches the tongue 
. efore er y 
Sweetest pipe in the 
world, Temains so |« 
Stem never clogs, pipe 
needs no cleaning I 


3 
The K.B.K. PIPE cO., 812 coment Building, Phila., Pa. 


“By _ CLASS PINS 


nd BADGES for COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
Eit nent de wit 





soceery or LODGE 


‘ ‘Sterling Silver ‘25e cath, 
$2. 50 a doz: Silver Plated, 10c. ea 191 nea des. 


oP srsagg genni “oy ade for 


‘Jaluaglvce, BastignBros. Co. 304South Ave Rochester, N.Y. es 
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‘Your Savings 


Savings-Bank Insurance In 
Massachusetts 
I * YOU should happen to ge into one of 


the great shoe factories at Brockton or 
Whitman, Massachusetts, or a ship- 
yard at Fore River, or a gasworks in 
Boston, you are likely to find, any day, 
& man or woman instructor conducting 

class in savings-bank insurance. You 
might see this teacher talking to a group 
in an office, or to an individual employes 
at his bench. Thus a helpful movement 
has reached the point where it is a t 
to the very workrooms of the people 
seeks to benefit. The results of the first 
year of savings-bank insurance in Massa- 
chusetts are of interest and value to every 
man and woman who works for a wage 
while the large lessons of its thrift and 
saving are universal 

An explanation of the scope, rates and 
benefits of savings-bank insurance was 
made in this department in the summer of 
1908, shortly before the first policy was 
written. Briefly stated, the movement 
was aimed at the excessive cost of indus- 
trial insurance, which up to that time was 
the only kind of insurance available to 
the wage-earner. Under an act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the savings- 
banks, which are the logical custodians of 
the people’s money, were empowered to 
issue life, endowment and annuity policies 
at cost. Hence the worker not only was 
able to get any kind of insurance, but also 
to provide an old-age pension for him 
self. Two savings-banks, the Whitman 
Savings-Bank at Whitman and the 
People’s Savings-Bank at Brockton, took 
out licenses to issue insurance, and the 
work began. Now, after a little more than 
a year, it is possible to get a line on what 
has been done. 

At the close of the fiscal year, which was 
October 31st, these two banks had written 
approximately $1,000,000 insurance, not 
including annuity or pension policies. The 
total number of pelicies was 2521, and the 
average amount of insurance taken out by 
each policyholder was $393.79. 

Though these figures themselves do not 
appear very large there is a vast amount of 
significance behind them, for they prove 
various cuneedientiiens. Geographically, 
the policies are scattered all over the state, 
showing the wide area of the movement 


The Value of an Account 


But the economic side is more impressiv: 
Despite the fact that this insurance was 
written at cost and that the first year's 
business in any insurance is expensive, 
these savings-banks, in addition to setting 
aside the full legal reserve, which in Massa- 
chusetts is 65 per cent of the premiums, 
and likewise laying aside an additional sum 
equal to 4 per cent of the premiums for 
the general insurance guaranty fund, and 
further paying interest at the rate of 4 
per cent on the special guaranty fund of 
$25,000 required of each bank issuing the 
insurance, were able to declare a dividend 
of 814 per cent to all holders of monthly 
premium policies. This means that these 
policyholders got a month's premium free 
As a further evidence of economy and 
precaution this dividend only absorbed 
one-fourth of the surplus, the remaining 
three-fourths having been put into a special 
surplus guaranty fund 

Th 1e expenses of conduc ting bus siness, as 
shown by the profit and loss accounts of 
the two banks, is slightly over 21 per cent 
This may seem high at first glance, but 
medical examination fees comprised over 
64 per cent of the total expenses, and this is 
an expense that only occurs once in the 
history of the policy. In the opinion of the 
state actuary, the banks will be able to 
pay a dividend of 20 per cent when the 
movement is in fuller and wider operation 

The method of distribution of the first 
dividend is typical of the value of this 
plan of insurance. The policyholder who 
received the dividend had the choice of 
three propositions: to have his premium 
account credited with it, thus getting one 
month’s insurance free; to get it in cash; or, 
what was more he Ipful, to have a savings- 
bank account started with it. In many 
instances where the policyholder had no 
savings-bank account he took that courss 

The whole machine ry of savings-bank 
insurance is operated to teach the value of 
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Never be without it 
—it will save you 
many a dollar 


You ca broken tl , Instead of having to 
’ 
replace them. — Fish lother adhesives will mend 
things Coen i will mend pra 
tically j mend the ’ tre dead 
On china and glass— \ best vithout fear 
If it brok und ded Hot 
wat Ca t Is a neral ad 
\W ‘ ‘ ‘ etl 
= On pots and pans ‘ t ( t i \ 
I t t i c ured 
é f 
‘ i utel 
On furniture t ‘ ely he 
t WwW | Ca t 
meta ‘ 


You can use it on refrigerator linings, leaking joints in gas 
and water pipes, on tiling, automobile radia 
tors and so on almost indefinitely--that's the 
it is known as the 


AL-MENTIUM 


s a powerful mineral past tasteless, odorless and 


marble, 
reason 
universal adhesive. 


1-polso us It come eady-to-use 1n patented 

ht tin It is easy to use and does not stick to 
fingers It hardens as it dries and when set is 
affected by } if, ture ir i ( hemicals 


“Sticks everything, 
but is not sticky.” 
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Farm Land 
the Basis of 
Value 


In making investments the first considera- 
tion should always be the character of the 
security Every investor to whom income is 
important should learn the facts about Irriga 
tion bonds. They f in our estimation, the 

lest way to earn 6 per cent. 
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The optional use 


savings-bank accounts. 
of the yearly dividend is only one example. 


There are many others. Part of the con- 
tract in the policy is that, if the beneficiary 
so elects, the amount of the death loss may 
| be put into a savings-bank on the day the 
| insured dies and thus begin to earn money 
at once. If, as often happens in the case of 


| industrial workers who move from town to | 


| town, it is not possible to locate the bene- 


| ficiary at once, the money is put into 


a savings-bank and accumulates interest 
while the search for the owne r goes on. 
Again, by signing an authorization slip, 
the policyholde r who has a savings-bank 
account can have the amount of his 
monthly premium deducted automatically 
from his account. Then if he will keep up 
his bank deposits he will run no risk of 
having a lapsed policy, which was one of 


| the terrors of industrial insurance. Many 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 





Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on 
good farm land ometimes a thousand farms. 
The farms are worth usually at least four times 
the loan. 

The farms are exceedingly fertile, and are | 
not subj ject to cr »p failures Any one season’s 
earnings are generally sufficient to repay the 


hole loan. 


rhe bonds are additionally secured by a first 
ortgage on an irrigation system, in which the 
investment is often twice the bond issue. 

Some Irrigation bonds are municipal securi 


ties, which form—as do School bonds—a tax 
lien on the district. Some are issued under the 


*Carey Act,” where the State supervises the 





project 
hey are issued in denominations of $100, 
$ and $1 , So one may invest either littl 
much, All are serial bonds, part of which 
are paid annually, so one may make long-time 


or short-time investments. 


78 Issues Sold 


In the past 6 years we have sold 78 si “arate 
issues of Reclamation bonds, all based on far 
ens. Not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 


investor 


Our dominant place now g 
' 


ives us the pick of 


these projects. They are ssed on by our 
n engineers and attorney And an officer 
‘ r Company constantly resides in t ir 


gated sections, watching the projects we 





We have issued a book based on all this ¢ 
perience a book which every investor sl 
read, Please cut out this coupon as a reminder 
to send for it. (16) 


| Trowbridge VNiver%Ge: 


First National Bank Building, Chicage 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
50 Congress St., Boston First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 


iVame 


City 
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+ t ' e or she w it re 


the $100 mark? Invest it ina 
Sacramento Valley 
Irrigation Co. 
$100 Guaranteed Irrigation Bond 
Paying 6% Interest 
hdc na Hl ee ¢ of P x, | 


Maturities of shone Bor 


@ We have pe ex ed this issu 








3 enterprise se ine ‘ et e 
€ t fe ‘ ed Irriy I 
ever offe 
ri W rite ay } we w re y send 
3 Circular No, 264-1 r bn 
erprise } rei € i ina 
ws of $500 and $1,000 for t ive 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 
406 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


One Wall Street, New York City 


— ‘PATENTS that PROTECT: — 


ir s. A 8 LACEY, Dest 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 | 





Massachusetts workers who were not 
already savings-bank depositors became 
so because of this very advantage. The 
People’s Savings Bank, of Brockton, alone 
gained one thousand new depositors during 
the past year. The values bestowed by 
savings-bank insurance are best shown by 
a concrete case. In January, 1909, an 
employee of a big shoe factory took out a 
$500 policy. He was forty-two years of 
age and his monthly premium was $1.70. 
He paid his premium regularly. On June 
lith of the same year he died. The bank 
promptly paid his widow $500, which 
was very much more than she would have 
received from any one of the big industrial 
companies at the same cost. 

Savings-bank insurance has indirectly 
wrought great benefits to the holders of 
industrial-insurance policies. For fully 


twenty years before the Massachusetts | 


movement began there had been no re- 
duction in industrial premiums. Since the 
movement got under way there has been a 
total cut of about 20 per cent, the last one 
having been made in July, 1909. It is esti- 
mated that this reduction alone will save 
Massachusetts policyholders from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000, as the amount of indus- 
trial premiums collected each year in that 
state aggregates more than $8,000,000. At 
the present time, savings-bank-insurance 
officials place the cost of their insurance 


at about 15 per cent less than the in- | 
dustrial rates. 


Industries as Agents 


Before savings-bank insurance began, 
only one-fourth of the benefit of an indus- 
trial policy was paid if the insured died 
within six months after the insurance 
was written, and one-half if he died in 
the second six months. 


first six months and full benefit after six 
months. The savings-bank policies pay 
full benefit even if the insured dies the 
day after the policy is taken out. 

So much success attended the monthly 
premium policies that there were reque - 
for policies with annual, semi-annual « 
quarterly premiums, and as a result ees 
new $500 policies have been prepared 
They will serve to show the cost of this 
kind of insurance. Take the straight life 
first. If, for example, you are twenty-five 
years of age next birthday you can get this 
insurance for $9.45 a year. If this sum is 
deposited once a year, or $4.82 every six 
months, or $2.46 every three months, the 
avings-bank will pay $500 at death. For 
the twenty-payment life policy, if you are 
twenty-five years next birthday, you can 
deposit $13.36 once a year, or $6.81 every 
six months, or $3.47 every three months for 
a period of twenty years. After that time 
premium payments cease. The bank pays 
the beneficiary $500 at death, no matter 
when that occurs. For the twenty-year 

idowment, if you are twenty-five years 
at the next birthday, you can de ae 
$21.04 in the savings- -bank once a year, or 
$10.73 every six months, or $5.47 every 
three months. The bank will then pay the 
policyholder $500 at the end of twenty 
years, or pay the beneficiary $500 if death 
occurs before that time. All these policies 
participate in the profits of the insurance 
department of the bank issuing them. No 
savings-bank policy can be for more than 
$500. A man who wants to take out 
$1,006 insurance must take it in two banks. 

Since under the savings-bank-insurance 
law no bank can have a paid agent or 
collector, how is this great agency for thrift 
brought to the notice of the people? By 
one of the most picturesque and intimate 
educational savings campaigns yet waged. 


Now the policies | 
are payable for half the benefit within the | 
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Spend y our Winters out in the 


UNION PACIFIC COUNTRY 
-CALIFORNIA 


a i 7 "Son Francisco 





‘““Overland Limited’’ 


away for the West, via 


The famous train leaving Chicago every night straight 


Union Pacific - Southern Pacific 


** The Safe Road to Travel’’ 


Every convenience and comfort afforded by perfect 


equipment. 


ining car meals and service ‘‘Best in the World.” 
D ] | **Best the World 


For literature and information address 


E. L. LOMAX, General Pass’r Agt. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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several dollars would melt away, 


ice expense and ice trouble can be grea 
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Eitherway 


greatest expense in dispensing drinks at a 


a 
The greatest trouble and often the 

Soda Fountain is ice. For a long while 
except by buying ice in bulk; and on 


a 
principally through wasted refrigeration. Now 
ly reduced, if not entirely eliminated. Our 


aan Gilad * Soda oe Foun 


does thi 1 « in gv rhere are no I 
or d al is ap} tus to allow t id alr to ¢ cans The ice packed around 
t e cream is 1 1 to ab. the ert e work of refrigerating the whole outfit I \ 
ibout 70% of the refrigeration from this ice was w 1 However, with a Walrus Fountain 
you are not at the mercy of one particular m; it is Ice or Iceless, use it ‘* ELTHERWAY 
There are 38 Walrus points of superiority 


ipon request. Representatives e 


prin Sales Manager 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois 


(Manufacturers—Not Assemblers) 


Walrus Metal Furniture, Carbonators, Charging Outfits and Steel Tanks 
are articles of extreme merit and fully guaranteed 


soda could not be served cold in summer 


hot day a good many pounds of ice and 











erywhere. Inquiries intelligently answered, 
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roll with aging. alle for trav 1 i 


A . ) . 
Bare Green, ‘Oray Mixture, Dark Blue and White. Weight 
e 00. Prompt shipments 

State sine and color desired Satisfaction guaranteed 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York 
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Don't sell your Household Goods Ship them at Reduced 
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ern States today for cok maps and informat 
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COLLARS 


having flexible 
bending points 
DO NOT CRACK 


15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
Cluett, Peat & Co., Makers 
459 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW CUFFS, 25 cents 


a Pair 
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SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO 


7% he acme of tobacco making 





In a metal box 
X : At All Dealers 
10c 






Spaulding 
& Merrick 
Chicago, III. 





-—A DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT— 


has just t The Texas 
pr oan & Guaranty Guaieaee from its earnings 
09, a net return of 6.4% 


1 to st wlders it 


‘TWENTY BANKERS 

n pose th » } O# 

60 bankers own 
leals exclusively in n Texas p sets mortgages. A 
imited number of share I 

Writes 

The Texas Loan & Guaranty Company 


Houston, Texas 
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More than fifty gres it indu r 
organizations in various parts of the stat 
have become age te for the banks They 


regard it as a movement that betters the 
condition of their employees and they aid 


it in every way. Among the agents of 
savings-bank insurance are found repre- 
sentatives of almost all the industries 
shoe mi meng urers, electric companies 


shipbuild 


g companies, and many other 








The onanien is conducted in this way 
The Massachusetts Savings Insuran 
League employs four men and one womat 


to give instruction in the 

aving insurance When a great 
conce m has ¢ xpressed Its desire to have it 
employees instructed, one or more of thess 
instructors are sent to the mill. Previous 
to their coming the firm sends letters t 
employees stating briefty the 


operation ¢ 


-bank 






the insurance and indorsing it, announci 

that an instructor will be at the mill 
Permission is given the employees to go to 
the instructor at any tim Sometime 
classes are held, but if the workman so 
desires the instructor goes to him in the 
workroom. The literature of the movi 


ment is so simple and reduced to such el 
mental terms that very often the foremar 
and the paymasters can aid in instruction 


How the System Works 





As a sample of the way the firms start 
the publicity for the movement, one of the 
largest shoe factories in the tate sent 
a circular to all its employees, begit 
with this paragraph: 

Be 

a ea is 
heir ir e& « int 

wi n Massa 

chuset ym, )U 
this s 
intellig a 
t W ] M us 1 


a further inducement to the worker 
the factory collects the premiums, ¢« 
taking them out of the pay envelope if the 


ver 


employee so elects: and in reality all that 
the worker has to do is to submit to the 
medical examination. 

I asked the head of one of the largest 
hoe factories in Massachusetts, who had 
been the first to introduce savings-bank 


insurance into his establishments, what 
the prine ipal effect on the employees, and 


Wa 


he said: ‘‘I have found that it not only 
encourages men and women workers to 
save but also teaches a very helpful 
lesson in investment. First of all, it mak« 


savings-bank depositors of many who other 


wise would not be depositors This, 

turn, brings the employees into contact 
with conservative financial methods and 
safe returns on money employed. Thus 
they are better able to resist the tempta- 


tions held out by get-rich-quick promoters 
who promise big and impossible dividends 


Savings-bank insurance 1s a good substitut« 


for the ordinary workmen’s benevolent 
association. It is more businesslike at 
gives much more for the money invested 


If a workman drops out of one of the 

societies, or moves away from the town ir 
which he joined, the chances are that h 
wii lose everything that he has put in 
With savings-bank insurance he has some 
equity from the start. We have found 
that this savings insurance makes th 


worker a more efficient employee and a 
better citizen, because it gives him a feeling 
of security that he himself is paying for 
But what w ty, perhaps, be more widely 
beneficial than all this is a plan now being 
perfected for "aes tion in savings-bank 
insurance in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts, as part of the arithmetic courses 
The proposition, summed is to study 
thrift, savings and old-age pensions in tern 
of insurance. A complete set of example 
and problems is being worked out with the 


up, 


codperation of some of the best-know: 
public school officials of Boston ba ‘h a 
plan, when introduced, will early develop 


in the child a knowledge of the benefits of 
sav thrift and protection 

Herein lies the real lesson of the first 
year of savings-bank insurance, for, aside 
from affording muc h needed protec tion to 
the wage-earner’s family and prov oo 
his old age, it is stimulating every wher 


ing 
Ings, 


g tor 
I 


the 


savings idea. Other states are taking up 
the movement. In New York, Wisconsin, 
Maine and New Jersey legislators ar 
framing laws for it It mav become a 


nation-wide impetus to thrift 
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= KUTTER — 


hi Keen Kutter Safety Razors give the 
true barber's stroke and are so scientifically 
ee adjusted that they cannot shave wrong. 
j Whether used in right hand or Ieft, they 
shave through light or heavy beard with the 

greatest ease and comfort. 
—_ =_ Then there is the Keen Kutter 
line of famous Tools and Cut 
lery, comprising Saws, Chisels, Bit Drills, 


Gimlets, 


Sold for over forty years under 


‘*The Recolle« tion of geared Re »mains Long Afte r the Price 


is Forgotten.’ 


SIMMONS 


St. 





Sharp Blades for ‘ 
Quick, 


you 


handled pocketknife for sharpenin 
pencils only, or a strong, heavy jacl 
knife for all kinds of rough and ready 
work, you'll find exactly the knife you 
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Clean Cutting 


necd a light, pearl- 


Keen 
whether 


your knife is a 


immaterial 
bone 


that 


pearl, ivory, re 


ades possess same 


yr that handles 
and well riveted — 
the 


atures 


a lifelong friend 
Saying arc 
springs 
finish 


all 
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Hatchets, 
Knives, 


Planes, Hammers, 


Axes, Drawing 


Screw-drivers, Files Pliers, 

Glass-cutters, Ice Picks, 

Farm and Garden Tools, 

Scissors and Shears } 
Let the Keen Kutter name i| 

and trade mark guide you in } 


if 
Vi 


all tool buying. They ar 
proofs of true quality. 


mark and motto 
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— bf 


HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
Louis and New York, U.S.A 
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(Continued from Page 27) 
If not, why did she telegraph to me when 


him. He turned at low speed north, and 
as his hands moved over wheels and levers 
she was asking: 

“How did you happen to be here?” 

He put a bold front on it. 

‘I drove past your house 
because I was coming north. And I saw 
you. Which of your spirits’’—he was bold 
enough for the moment to make light of 
her sacred places—‘‘sent you out-of-doors 
just before I passed ei 

‘The spirit of the night before,” she 
answered, passing from smiles to gravity. 
“That long sleep without rest has been 
troubling me again. I remembered how 
exercise set me up in the country and I 
started out for a little air. Aunt Paula is 
out this morning—something about the 
plumbing. Dear Auntie, how I’d love to 
take those cares off her shoulders! She'll 
never let me, though. And next week our 
housekeeper, whom we've held for two 
years, is leaving; she must advertise and 
receive applicants—and likely get the 
wrong one. So that’s another worry for 
her. I was alone in the house when I woke 
and I could not waste this autumn weather.” 

He looked at her with anxiety—the 
physician again. 

‘I saw trouble in your face last night. 
It isn’t normal that you should be tired out 
so soon after the perfect condition you 
whieved at Berkeley Center.” 

‘ No, itisn't. I know that perfectly, and 
I'm resigned to it.’ 


‘IT won't ask you 


by instinct 


to let me treat you, 


but why don’t you go to some physician 
about-it? You know how much this case 
means to me.” 


For a time she did not reply. She only 
kept her eyes on the autumn tints of the 
park, streaking past them like a gaudy 
Roman searf 

‘No,” she said at length, “‘no physician 
like you can heal me. Greater physicians, 
higher ones for me. And they will not 
will not ’ She was silent again. 

“Are you coming back again to 
queer business of which you told me 
day on the tennis court?”’ 

‘To just that.” 

“What can such a thing have to do with 
your physical condition?’ 

“You will not laugh?” 
and yours and anything that 


that 
that 


“At you 
touches you--no. You know I could not 
laugh now. Little as I respect that ob- 


stacle it is the most serious fact I know. 
His eyes were on the steering of the auto- 
mobile. He could not see that her lips 
pursed up as though to form certain low 
and tender words, and that her sapphirine 
eyes swept him before she coutaulied her- 
self to yo on 
** Aunt Paula says it is part of the strug- 
gle Some pe ople, when the power is com- 
ing into them, are violent. Men, she says, 
have smashed furniture and torn their 
bodies. I am not strong to do such things, 
but only to endure. And so it takes 
me as it does 
Jon't see,’ 


weak 


she added, ‘‘ that if I'm 
to give up so many powers of my mind, 
many needs of my soul, to this thing, I can 
afford to give up a lew powers of my body 
Am I to become a Light without sacrificing 
all? So I keep away from physicians. It 
is Aunt Paula's wish, and she has always 
known what is best for me.” 
automobile was running at an even 
miles an hour down a broad, unob- 
structed parkway He turned his eyes 
from his business and let his hands guide 
So he looked full at her as he said: 

“She have a hard time keeping you 

his physician!’ 

emed, amused her 
smile 
you, 


you 


ive 80 


may 
from t 
it. Se 


away 
y The strain 





way toa 
he likes 


wave 
wa urself 


LACE 


I think,” 





py way of 
his shights rising 


a most apt and ha 
he responded, 


“She ha 
showing it,”’ 
up in him 





“You mustn't judge her by last night,” 
replied Annette Aunt Paula has many 
manners. I think she assumes that one 


when she is studying people. Then think 
of the double reason she fi: as for receiving 
you coldly-—my whole future, as she plans 
it, hangs on it--and she spoke less of 
you. She likes your eyes and your wit ‘and 
your mammers. But $ 

‘But I am an undesirable 
for her niece, just the same?”’ 

‘Have I not said that you are—the ob- 
stacle? Haven't her controls told her that? 


acquaintance 





she did?”” Then as they turned from the 
Park corner and made toward Riverside 
Drive something in her changed. 
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HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


“Must we talk this out whenever we | 


meet? You said once that you would 
teach me to play. Ah, teach me now! I 
need it!’’ 

And though he turned and twisted back 
toward the subject , she was pure girl for 
the next hour. The river breezes blew 
sparkle into her eyes, the morning intoxi- 

cated her tongue. She chattered of the 
trees, the water, the children on the 
benches, the gossiping old women. She 
made him stop to buy chestnuts of an 
Italian vender, she led him toward his tales 
of the Philippines. 
Islands like a white Othello charming a 
super-white Desdemona. It was his story 
of the burning of Manila that brought him 
back to the vexation in his mind. 

“That yarn seemed to make a very small 
hit last night,”’ he said, turning suddenly 
upon her. 


I didn’t like it so much last night,’”’ she 
answered frankly. 
‘“What was the matter?’ he asked. 


“Why were you so far away? Were you 
afraid of Mrs. Markham? _T felt like the 
young man of a summer flirtation calling 
in the winter. What was it?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered. 

**No—tell me.” 

“There wasn’t any reason. I liked you 
last night as I always like you. But we 
were far away. Shall I tell you how it 
seemed tome? I was like an actress on the 
stage and you like a man in the audience. 
I was speaking to you—a part. In no way 
could you answer me. In no way could I 
answer you directly. We moved near to 


each other, but in different worlds. It was 
something like that.”’ 
: suppose’’—bitterly—‘“‘ your Aunt 


Paula had nothing to do with that? 

““You must like Aunt Paula if you are to 
like me,”’ she warned. ‘“‘ Yet that may have 
something to do with it. I am wonderfully 
influenced by what she thinks 
right.” 

“Then it’s coming to a fight between me 
and your Aunt Paula? For I'll do even 
that.” 

‘Must we go all over it again? Oh, like 
me, like me, and give me a rest from it 
I think of nothing but this all day—why 
do you make it harder? I do not know if 1 
can renounce and still have you in my life. 
Won't you wait until Il know? It will be 
time enough then! “ 

*Renounce!”’ he quoted. ‘‘Then you 
know that there is something to re nounce 
and that means you love me!” So 
giddy had he become with the surge of his 
passion that his hands trembled on the 
steering wheel. Afraid of losing all mus- 
cular control he brought the automobile to 
a full stop at the roadside. Her eyes were 
shining, her hands lay inert in her lap, her 
lips quivered softly. 
Have I ever denied it 
it to you?” 

The pure accident of location gave him 
opportunity for what he did next. For 
they were in one of those country lanes of 
upper Manhattan which, though inclosed 
by the greatest city, seem still a part of 
remote country Heavy branches of 
autumn foliage guarded the road to right 
and left; from end to end of the passage 


as is 


can I ever deny 


was neither vehicle nor foot passenger. 
One faculty, standing unmoved in the 
storm of emotions which had _ over- 


whelmed him, perceived this 
He reached for the trembling hands 


which gave themselves to his touch. She 
swayed against him. Her hands had 
snatched themselves away now-—only to 


clasp his neck. And now her Imps had 
touched his again and again, and somehow, 
between kiss and kiss, she was murmuring: 
“Oh, I love you--I love you—I love you! 
I love you so much that life without you is 
a perfect misery. I love you so much that 
my work now seems stale and dreary 
I love you so much that I don’t want ever 
to gu away from you. I want to stay here 
forever, and feel your arms about me, for 
that is the only way that I shall ever know 
happiness--or peace. I wake in the morn- 
ing with your name on my lips. I wander 
through the day with you. If I try to read 
you come between me and the page. If I 


try to play you come between me and the 
You are my 


notes. books. You're my 


He plunged into the | 
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guarantees the greatest com- 
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Entire inside of the Con- 
gress Garter is silk covered, 
protecting the skin. 
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It combines every destrabl ventilated band. 
feature of other garters- All pressure is absorbed rd 
avoids all mistakes. the ‘‘give’’ in the elast 
The Congress is the perfect triangle pad —not by ame 
garter! muscles! 

ssue  25c a pair —All colors 

Garter Ina 

canbe “The Congress Garter is sold everywhere and 


ciates comfort and good dress 


ship it is unsurpassed at any price 


514-516 Broadway 









who 
It is built 
ngest wearand best service 
materials and workman- 


orn by every man appre- 


nstein & Co., Mfrs. 


York 








The Engine That 


“Does 


This engine 


Pumps 
800 








goes into 


it NOW!” 


action INSTANTLY —any time, anywhere! 


te No platform to build —no ‘accessories’? to buy—no belts, shafts 
1000 arms or pump jacks needed. Simplest, handiest Portable Power 
Gallons Plant ever conceived or built. A triumph of gasoline engineerin 
per ° ° ° 

a Solves Water Problem! Gives Fire Pestection! 






Attaches to any 
per hour 


Pat'd 
June15 extra air cl 
ped 60 teet on 
Applied and other 
for. 

The es 





Dealers! | pate is tho fastest-sell- 
g gasoline engine on 


the market. “Write for attractive 











FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
713 Clark Street, Madison, Wis. 
Please send book checked below: 


Farm Pump Engine Catalog. 
High Powered Engine Catalog. 


Name 





Add» 








kinds of light machines 


exclusive agency proposition. This little en 


Operates Hand-Power and Foot-Power Machines! 


force pump and delivers 800 to 1,000 gallons 

By attaching a piece of ordinary pipe for 
iamber it throws water as high as a house or 
a level Saved a costly country residence 
buildings from destruction by fire near San 


Francisco just the other day! 


for running all 
small printing 


4-inch pulley 


punch presses, 


igine has a 


presses, grindstones, polishing wheels, cream separa 
tors, washing machines, ¢ fanning mills, feed grinders 
etc., etc. Splendid for use in shops, as well as on 
farms, ranches and country estates. 


FULLER & JOHNSON. 





arm Pump Engine 


Non-Freezing and Trouble-Proof! 





} } 





air-cooled and a tely non-freezing. Sel( 
Runs ir r zard as wel j 





as H i the globe Catalog 
of larger er request 


“The Story of aGreat Little Engine” —FREE 


Write for the Farm Pump Engine Book, it explals 
in ft 1 detail its design, constructic at 
cron le geen ga adapt y i 
e of practical purposes Sold by leading dealer 
\ rthe name of our nearest 
or letter at once to 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


713 Clark Street Madison, Wis. 
Established 1840 


gine ent or 
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| T etic | . - 

| Traveling 
| Y m 

r ~Salesmen 

i | Are wanted to place ex- | 

| clusive contracts with local 

agents to sell THE SAT- 


URDAY EVENING | 


POST in towns with /ess 


, ° 7 , 
thy spphp-rhAy rar? 
“Man MO INAAOMWANTS. 


Lhis is ane xceptional side 

‘ ; 
line proposition tO county 
roadmen covering 
tee - 


country 


‘ towns. Something new and 


nt”’—a really profit 


There's no expense to you. 





Ihere’s no outfit to buy— 


; ' : 
; | no canvassing to be done, 
! 1° - | 
| Nothing to carry—at least 


than a pockettul. | 


A vood chance for money 


earning to county men ona 


] 
1 Dass. 3 


working. 1¢ of 





CIRCULATION BUREAU 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Penna | 























Patents 
Trade- Marks 
Copyrights 
4 LANGDON MOORE, 
‘ THE OXYCEN 
f TOOTH POWDER 





Most refreshing to the mouth. Whitens the | 
Mixed with water, | 


teeth and prevents de ay. 
it produces perox de of hy dr gen. | 


Physicians pres ribe it 





" 


Dentists advise its use 
Druggists sell it per bof 





Cy 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 














music —my—my 
early at 


everything. I goto bed 
ight often so that I can lie in tl 
dusk and think of you And, oh, the onl 
nights that rest me are filled wit 

dreams of the poem we would make out of 
life —if —if ’” Her voice faltered and 
he felt the exquisite caress of her 
trembling against his cheek As thoug 
she were utt¢ rly spent she ended where she 


} } 


nad berun l iove you l iove l hove 


y t} 
] 
i 


Lhose 





vo 


He was aware now that another car 








whirred behind them. He managed —it 
took all the force in his soul—to put her 
trom him le turned to see if they l 
been observed; the passengers In the F 
ar, intent on their own ch: 1 





look; only the chauffeur rega 
chassis with a professianal eye, 


wonderin were stalled 


as though 
When he 


y il it 





drew a long breath and looked again at 
Annette her face was buried in her hands 


And now, when he touched her, she drew 
Shy ly aw i\ 

“Oh, drive on drive on!”’ she said 

“Oh, Annette 

* Don't speak 
shall die!”’ 

And though the car wavered dangerous! 
under his unste ady touch, he obe yed, man 
aged to gain the highroad without a spill 
and to turn nort} 

She wept silently. 
took her hands away 
on him, his ; 
beautifully she wept. Her eyes were n 
red, her face was calm He took hear 
from her glance, be gan to babble foolist 
love words gut she stopped him 

* You are driving away from home,”’ sh: 
said. ‘“‘ Drive back and don’t speal vet 

After he had turned her 
She dried he reye: Now she smiled a little 
and her voice grew natural 

‘*T must never be weak again,”’ she said 
‘But it was sweet. Dear, might I tou 
your arm--no, you must not stop again 
Just my hand on your arm.” 

‘Dearest, why do you ask?”’ She dre 
off her glove, and all the way a light, stead, 
pressure made uncertain his wheel-hand 
They drove a mile or so, tw 
neither spoke unt came out into 
inhabited upper Broadway. Atthe appe 
ance of crowds, trucks and the perils o 
the highway that silver 
broke. She dre her hand away and Loo! 
up the last word of ten minutes ago 


When at last she 
and turned h 


} 


r te 
lover observation saw how 


tears ¢ ed 


o miles, and 


il they 


hread of siler 





Was sweet but no more How | 
it is since I kissed you! Lam glad. I shall 
pay for it hea but Iam glad!” 
~ He smiled on her as on a child } 
= : 
¥ renounce now! ne 

Is ik rer nee | have stoler ! 
morning would ir? 

It will be the 1 millior 





he said 

‘It will be the last forever,” she an 

wered. ‘ But remember, if you do not} 
me no man ever shall.’ 

He busied himself with guiding the auto 
mobile; it was no time to hurl out the 
intense things which he had to say But 
when they had entered the smooth park 
driveway he ime out with It: 

“Do you think that I respect t) 
obstacle? Can you think that I 
such moonshine even if you do? And do 
you suppose that I am going to let Au 
Paula keep you now? p 

She touched his arm again, let her hand 
rest there as before 

** Dear,”’ she said, “‘ I have never thought 
that you believed Il have felt this always 
in the bottom of your heart I o1 1) 
you not to spoil this day for me 1 have 
stolen it. Let me enjoy it. I shall not put 
you out of my life- at least not yet. Later 
when we are both calm, we will talk t} 
out Sui let it rest now, for I am tired 
and happy 

So they drove along, her light hand mal 
ng warm his arm, and said no word until 
they came near the Eight ixth Street 
entrance He looked at her with a que 
tion in his eyes 

me where vou found me ne 
answered. ‘I shall go in alone 

But will you tell your Aunt Paula that 
you met me?” 

I shall tell her yes Not all perhap 
but that I rode with you. What is the use 
of concealment? She will know , 

‘Her spirits?” 

“Dear, do not mock me. They tell her 
everything she wants to know about me.” 
The \ had drawn up at the park ‘ 
now; before he 
jumped down 


belie 


isk 


** Leave 


entrance 


could a t he had 
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GRapE 


The 
“Ten -Pin’’ 
Bottle 


Look Into This Grape 


Juice 





Yes, look right into it as you 
see it in the bottle at your gro- 
cers or druggist’s. 

See how clear it is! 

Perhaps you thought all brands of 
Grape Juice were clear. They are not. 
Look into some of the others too, and 
you will see. Floating all through 
the liquid is a fine purple sediment 
Or if the bottle has stood still for a 
week the sediment will be seen at 
the bottom in a muddy mass. 

Those fine spec ks are loaded with 
the stuff that makes tea and 
coffee harmful. 
of it in any grape juice to be seriously 
but just 
an unpleasant pucke ry altertaste 


tannin 


There is not enough 


harmful enough to impart 


You won't find it in 





GRAPE JUICE 


ause it’s Pure 


It's Clear Be« 
less 


We pre the grape i€ 
any other proces We 


y id sSwee 


than in 
get all the 
out the 


f ju , but leave 
pulp and sedin ent 
No difficulty for the 


most sensitive pa 





ite a the most delicat tomach to er 
Wall I (orape Juice It sweet and 
rici pure be use It I 

Drink it liberally and oft You 


find it nourishing and deliciot 
Grape Juice is the most healthful, satis! 
drink for adults, children, infants, inv 
for everybody. 

lry it 
order a case 


Be sure it's in the “ten-pin” bottle be 


] 


The Grape Products Company 
North East, Pa 
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|! The World’s Largest 


E-M-F Company’s Factories, Nos. 1 and 2, in 
=“M-F- to the Finished Product, Two Famous 


~ Over 10,000 E-M-F “30” Cars Are. Today on the Roads in the Hands of 
a man— That’s Why the Demand for this Car Has 
Brother Flanders “20” is 











= ~ a a PLANT 





ZZ 










Jy c an oa ei, — le "ease alles =" 
000 CARs <a ~ er oF EME 


PER ANNUM Yoo. yy EZ 






30 


Here Are the Reasons Why E-M-F Company Can Give Buyers Better 
Value Than Other Makers 












































K-M-F ‘‘30'’ and Flanders ‘‘20'’ automobiles are manufactured in two the fineness of the work which he sees, and which he learns is necessary in 
mammoth plants owned by the E-M-F Company and directed by the one order toturn out cars at the rate we do. Absolute accuracy — absolute inter 
head—-not assembled from parts made in small plants all over the country. changeability — are essential. 

Here all intermediate parts-makers’ profits are eliminated. From the pig Because of the superior equipment; the financial resources; the splendid 
iron and the raw steel plate to the finished automobile, including body and even organization; the wealth of experience; the engineering skill; the ability to 
tops and storm fronts, every part save only magnetos and tires is manufactured buy materials at prices smaller makers cannot touch; and finally by producing 
in our own plants and under the watchful eye of the head of this concern in tremendous quantities by the most up-to-date automatic machinery—making 

lo give an idea of the magnitude of these operations is well-nigh impossibk every part in the one plant and each plant devoted to the manufacture of but 
Words will not suffice and figures such as one million and a half square fect one chassis model—the E-M-F Company can produce a better automobile than 
of floor space convey little to the average mind. Too great to comprehend. is possible to any other concern in the world at anywhere near the price 
rhe accompanying photographic reproductions give but a faint idea, though Here are a few figures that give an inkling of the volume of materials that 
they convey more than mere word descriptions pass through these two plants: 

If you ever have an opportunity to visit these plants it will be well worth Plant No. 1 makes 60 E-M-F ‘‘30”’ cars every working day when running 
your while and will be a revelation to you. You are cordially invited to do so. full capacity —no overtime. Annual output 15,000 E-M-F ‘‘30”’ cars 

Only those who have enjoyed a tour of these tremendous factories, starting Plant No. 2 has a daily capacity of 125 Flanders ‘‘20’’ cars and will produce 
in the foundries where cylinder castings, crank-cases and gear housings are in the nexttwelve months 25,000 cars. Deliveries begin latter part of this month, 
made; thence through the drop forging department—one of the largest in These two plants consume 25,000 tons of steel per annum; 75,000 pounds 
this country and one of three capable of forging a front axle or a crank-shaft of aluminum; 740 pneumatic tires per day; 160,000 spark plugs per annum; 
complete at one operation; thence through the mammoth rooms full of auto- forge the blanks and cut 270,000 steel bevel gears per year; 230,000 steel spur 

itic machines whose operation has something almost weird in it to one un gears and 80,000 spiral gears. Foundry makes 55,000 cylinder castings 


hese wonderful machines that seem to think; thence Flanders ‘‘20’’ four cylinders are cast en bloc. Testers use 2,000 gallons of 


iccustomed to seeing t 








th the various departments where component parts are machined, ground, gasoline and 185 gallons cylinder oil per day. Sixty railroad cars are necessary 
treated, and finally the great assembling rooms, can appreciate the economies to ship each day's output. Over $2,000,000 per month is paid for materials 
we effect by our superior facilities. alone —exclusive of labor and other items. Over 12,500 men are directly and 
lo see the raw material go in at one end and the finished car with polished indirectly employed in the manufacture of E-M-F ‘‘30’’ and Flanders ‘‘20”’ cars. 
ly and shining brass come out at the other end is a sight that fills the visitor Annual revenue for cars and equipment, over forty millions of dollars 


with wonder and admira- ($40,000,000). That makes E-M-F Company the largest individual manufac 
tion. And his greatest turer in the Licensed Association of Automobile Manufacturers, which is to 
wonder is occasioned by say largest in the world. 


Automobile Manufacturers 
oo < DETROIT, MICH, 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


“Another Talk with Flanders” is just off the press. It treats of “selling 
motor cars and making them stay sold” by taking care of the customers after- 
ward. If you read the first “Talk with Flanders” you will want this one. 
We'll mail it on request.—E-M-F Company, Detroit, Mich. 
























E-M-F “30” TOURING CAR, $1,250. 
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Automobile Plants 


Detroit, Mich., Where, From the Raw Materials 
Cars Are Manufactured in Their Entirety FLANDERS 





; Owners and Every Owner is Boosting. A Satisfied Owner is the Best Sales- DB >, Nal 
1 Always Exceeded the Possible Supply and Its Younger weasy 
Already So Heavily Oversold. 
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25 era Se out OF Stn 


You Have a Right To Know Who and What Is Back of the 
Motor Car You Buy 











You have that right, and you owe it to yourself to investigate thoroughly the If you will inquire of the next Detroit you meet \ tell you tl 
personnel, the eng Lineering talent, manufacturing facilities, and the financial backin the KE-M-F Company w ed and ! | Det 
of the concern from which you buy an aut: mobile. These are vital considerations More than that, he will tell you that t c t leaders in D 
The purchase of an automobile ought to be a permanent investment —and financial and com 
a satisfying one. Whether it will be or not will depend largely on the quality of Following are the pr ner dire t le-M-F° ¢ 
the men who make it—their financial ability to stand back of their product DR. J. B. BOOK, Dir r Way County 5 Bank; D I 
Satistied as to their financial ability, then satisfy yourself as to their integrity tional Bank of Detroit; D \nder ( ( i 
and their reputation for taking care of customers they already hav: Phat will Anderson | tric Autor Director O | t & Gas H 
indicate to you what treatment you may expect Co., of Quit Ilinoi Dr. Book \ \ I t \\ \u bile 
In these days when suits are impending against unlicensed makers —infringet Company, whichconcern \ ! latt ofor 1-M-EF( 
of the basic Selden Patent—it behooves the buyer also to look carefully before WILLIAM T. BARBOUR, Pt t Detroit S \\ 
he leaps to the purchase of a car. Not alone may it involve him in a lawsuit, world, makers of the renowned ‘* J line ! mak 
but, more vitally, it may leave him high and dry a year or so hence, when he more than 100,000 stove l ra an! 1) | Stat 
will require repairs or replacement parts. Bank ; Direct y Ho dy Cor I ) M 
Che deeper you investigate these matters the more will you be impressed Rail Also mb ( t t ! | ( 
with the impregnability of the position occupied by the E-M-F Company of ( “HA L\RLES L. I AL. MS I urer E-M-F ( ) tor M Wn 
Detroit —largest individual manufacturer in the Licensed Association ; financially Stove Works, 1 u of the fa ( ! and ra 
strongest and famous in this industry for its uniform liberality and courtesy to oldest stove wor t { 
owners of E-M-F cars. innum Direct \l | & M Insu ( 1) 
We believe that a satisfied buyer is the best salesman. It is not philanthropy National Bank; D t \ t ¢ | t | Lt je 
on our part, therefore, to look after every customer as if he were our best friend Company, Pub of D t | 
It is simply good commercial practice —a little broader than some maybe and WALTER E. FLANDERS, I nal ¢ the E-M-F Compa 
if so, perhaps that has been one of the chief causes for the phenomenal succes istoo well known lucer rtherints n her 
of this company from the very first Phese are the men \ n iacture k-M-f I \ 
fi Back of E-M-F ‘‘30”’ and Fk panne ‘*20"’ cars there is more money, mot | t 


experience, more brains, better organization, better factory facilities than ar 
other cars can boast. And, while pe rhaps we ought not to say it ourselves, we 
do believe that none other can outdo this company in integrity and fair treat 
ment of its patrons—not only fair, but liberal 
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Three Models: 





Five-Passenger 
Touring Car; 
Raby 
Tonneau 
and 
Roadster; 






107 inch 
Wheel Base; 


32x 3% 


Tires; 


inch 


Weight 
2000 Ibs. 























We Point to Our Record 
HE Regal ‘30’ is the original touring car of its 
ize and power to be sold for $1250. Other makes 
simplicity, style, power and 
other maker Of a car at our 


may claim equal 
trength, but no 
price can port toa?zr ral Ol three years si 
What does this three nce in the hands otf 
ean to you? It en you buy 
Regal ‘‘30°’ you get a fished product — not an untried, 
experimental f A car that has h the 
most severe and exacting tests in the service of users and 
year 


you geta <« 


years experi 


the user means that w 






eature ypone throug 
come out triumphant tor three 


When you buy a Regal * 


ir without the 


“kinks” that cause trouble, annoyance and expense; a 
car that, by a series of progressive refinements, has been 
, 


} } } : } 
deve oped into a harmontous, rellable unit i machin 


that is well nigh perfect, with an established repu } 
tor satisfactory service and /ow cos? of operation 

In every essential the 1910 Regal ‘‘30’’ is the same cat 
that braved the terrors of Rocky Mountain roads and 
Western deserts and now holds the touring car record f 





New York to San Francisco, (Story of this trip mailed on 


The Best Proof of Value 


We claim that the Regal ‘3 without exception 
tie reatest automobile value in the world for the money. 
How do we prove it? Listen to a few letters from thos« 


W ave bought: 
I Ww v, Wolf Br & Co., Bankers, Philadelphia While I 
‘ Merce Renault r high | ed ca I t 
p n R all the er omt 
I GE M M 1, Ma Since J ! 
v ‘ ! l r the Re r 
} 


sturdiest quietest a east expensive to maintain of any n 
caron the market. \ 


Regal Motor Cor€ 








ompany, 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Regal Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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f* Baby Tonneau 





O.G. FREY {1p Ir l 
\ er4 n 
i ( ar : 
that of a horse 
{ \. LEON M ha 
ex , ex ; 4 ipe 
My next wil! be a Re 
r E. Grason, Waterloo, Ia. “ Drove: Rega over 7 
mile Con er it the best tt zy made today fort t ©) rt 


Now read this boiled-down history: In 1907 we built 


175 cars. There are 


6500 Regals Buiiding for 1910 


The extraordinary value of this extraordinary car has 
built up this enormous demand simply of itself. The 
Regal ‘'3c’’ will do anything that any « 

Comparison will prove that it is just as roomy, just as 
comfortable, luxurious and easy-riding as any car at any 
price; easier riding than any car at an equal price. 

It has Power, Style, Strength, Beauty; it is so simple 
in control and so easy to Operate that any woman can 
drive it. Silent, smooth and instantly responsive in oper 
ation because of its wonderful refinement. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


ir can do. 
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You don’t guess when you buy a Regal “30"°—you know it’s 
a good car. Ihe only five-passenger, four-cylinder touring 
car at the price that can point to a record of three years’ success 


Licensed under the 
Selden Patent 



















Specifications of 1910 Regal “30” 


Motor: Four cylinder, four cycle; 

4’’ bore, 4’” stroke, three 
power. Cooling: Water. Anexceptionally efficient thermo 
syphon system of cooling and larg: ed fan placed on 
adjustable bracket on motor. Ignition: Remy high ten 
on magneto and batteries. Lubrication: Splash System. 
Carburetor: Schebler. Clutch: Leather face cone with 
spring inserts. Transmission: Sliding gear selective type ; 
three speeds, forward and reverse. Drive, direct shaft. 
Brakes: ‘Two internal and two external operating on rear 
wheel drums, double acting and compensating. Wheel 
Base: 107’’. Tires: 32x 3%. Tread: 56’’. Springs: Front 
semi-elliptical, rear full elliptic scroll. Speed: Five to forty 
five miles on high gear. Upholstering: Genuine leather over 
curled hair and deep coil steel springs. Equipment: Two 
gas lamps, three oil lamps and gas generator, Remy high 
gneto, horn, set of tools and complete tire repair 


cylinders cast in pairs. 
bearing crank shaft, 


30 horse 


tension ma 











kit. 
“ 99 
Order Your Regal “30” Now 

Ey hough our production is large, we urge t t your order 
in to your dealer at once Deliveri are now being made prompt 
ut im ist history, it will be wise for you to see the Rega 
de r e or get in t h with us at the factory and we will give 

me of nea t distributor, through whom you can arrange a der 
I “ 

To Dealers — If want tos € t sat ar of its t 
1 business builde lat er—ge vith us QUICK 
F 
H FILL OUT AND MAIL 
$ REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
' Detroit, Mich. 
H end me information and e Regal 
’ 
‘ 
8 ‘ 
+ 
‘ 
H 
H \ 
LS eecncuccedl 
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For the REAL 


Motor Boatman 


Only those who engage in the 
larger pleasures of motor boat- 
ing demand the Ralaco Engine. 

It is not for those who are 
content with the playful per- 
formances, close to shore, of 
engines sold on their cheapness. 

200,000 people in the United 
States own motor craft or have 
signified their intention to 
purchase. 

Of these, 1,000 have Ralaco 
Engines—only one in every 200. 

Yet the output is constantly 
taken by boat owners and buy- 
ers Who want a motor that will 
take them anywhere in any 
kind of weather and any kind 
of sea—who calculate their 
cruises by hundreds instead of 
tens of miles; whowant to keep 
their boats constantly in com- 
mission; and who want them 
to respond to any demand 
whether merely a day’s outing 
ora cruise to Bermuda and back. 


Vw 
ALACO 
4a Simptirico ENGINE 


gives this sort of service ever) 
season. 

It was a Ralaco that took the 
big cruiser Nomad II from 
‘Toledoto New York and back— 
without being touched bya tool. 

It was a Ralaco that ran 61, 
days—156 hours—without 
hitch, skip or stop; 1,442 miles 
without a spare part on board, 
and with no attention except 
oil and fuel. 


Send for the Ralaco Book 


It tells you all about these 
famous 4-cycle engines—10 to 
50 h. p.—S400 to $3,000. 





The S.M. Jones Company 


628 Segur Avenue 
TOLEDO, 0. 


136 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 





eating it up. 
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Coéperation: the Small 
Man’s Salvation 


Continued from Page 4 


He can find another market 
for it and order it forwarded, at a heavy 
loss, or he can accept Smith, Jones & Co.'s 
offer of three hundred dollars 

In one case that I have in mind the man- 
ager did neither, but called in a director 
whose temper had been ruined when a lad 
by plowing with an ox-team. The director 
went at once to Paulapolis. Arriving at 
early dawn he hunted up the car of grapes 
and found it, as he had rather expected, 
alongside the warehouse of Smith, Jones & 
Co., half empty. That made the railroad 
company responsible for the car, and he 
was well aware that Smith, Jones & C 
would attempt no liberties with the rail- 
road After breakfasting leisurely he 
dropped in at the firm’s office and intro- 
duced himself. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Smith at once. ‘I 
presume you came about that car of grape 
On a second inspection we found it much 
better than we had thought, and so de 
cided to accept it ] was just about to send 
over to the bank and your draft i 
full 

‘“‘Also,”’ said the director, ‘‘pay my ex 
penses in full and something for the time 
I've lost coming over here Which Mr 
Smith promptly did 

It may be mentioned here that of lat 
years — especially ; 
keting of fruit and vegetables has a 
such large proportions Smith, Jones & ¢ 
find it increasingly difficult to swindle s} 


pay 


since cob 


pers. The shippers have their own report 
ing agency, which gives not only the 
financial but the moral standing of the 
buyer. It may rate a buyer as worth a 


hundred thousand dollars, with credit C 


which means that he’s well-to-do, but a 
rogue lso the agency issues a weekly 
notification sheet in which appear item 


like this: 


Johnson & Robinson, St. Anne, Mis- 
souri-— Rejected car of Wisconsi potat 
claiming they were damaged. In 
showed no basis for the claim. 

Whereupon the fruit-shipper crosses 
Johnson & Robinson from his list. Obvi- 
ously, the stronger the organization among 


pect on 


fruit-growers the less chance the tricky 
buyer stands 

Now, the grape-growers very gene rally 
feel that competition among the a le 


tions is not for the benefit of the district 

Hence that well-attended meeting at Lay 

ton, where a representative committee wa 

appointed to see whether all the growers, 
or a large majority of them, could not be 
got into a single association But as on 
advocate of consolidation doubtfully ex 
pressed it: ‘‘Seems like you never could 
get farmers all under one tent 


Some Practical Problems 


Here is the Southern Michigan, oldest and 
largest of the associations, haviag over 
eight hundred members The members 
feel a certain loyalty toward it and thinl 
highly of Manager Dunham. Why don't 
the members of the other associations sim- 
ply join the Southern Michigan 
them ask. In what easier or simpler man- 
ner could the single association which the 
district desires be brought into be ing? On 
the other hand, here is the Paw Paw Union, 
with its loyal members who feel that Mr 
Wildey has managed its affairs with notable 
ability and is just as good as anybody 
else’s manager. There is out- 
cropping of local pride. Shall an associa 

tion with headquarters at Paw Paw be 
absorbed by one with headquarters at 
Lawton, when Paw Paw is not only the 
bigger town but also the county seat 

There are a few befuddled economists who 
argue that, with three associations con 

peting with one another, the farmer will 
get a better price for his grapes! 

Again, there are some, rather pes i- 
mistically inclined, who say it would be no 
use to merge the three associations in one 
because then somebody would be sure to 
start still another association and you 
would have the old conditions of competi- 
tion over again. The last two or three 
years, also, another grape-growing dis- 
trict, about St. Joe, over on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, has eome into the market 
Last year this new district shipped about 


some ol 


even a littl 


much as t I raw T 
rher cor iva ra i 
I l A I i t I 
{ C} wo | ( t 
! snij é ( i po, evel 
ul n e, of tl er r on ‘ 
ition he St. Joe st 

Ir I t T t t ‘ w iT ‘ i t 
st > ¢ ill I 4 in I 
Witt l i LOV ng 
pri e ma obit 
tio! | i ma 
diff eS 

A feature ? t I vitt tits 
pathetic side is the fear, re itedly ex 
presse | got nea " 
tion or otherwise maintained price Lney 
might lay themselves liable under the Sher 
man Anti-Trust Law, and presently find 
themselve ! ul ilthough everybody 
knows what a rope of sand that law ha 
been when it come to stopping combina 
tions among railroa und manufacturer 

This Lawton-Pa Paw district is al 
twenty miles in each direction and cor 
ta vim rhe dred grape-growerp 
Its « } ist yea a litth r tw 
th i « ‘ alent to six mil 
| eigt it ‘ the eat bul 
tt ( r ape On ¢ ra he 

rage net price to the grower was ek ! 
cents a ba ket 

The year before the average price wa 
fully five cents higher -which, if the out 
put were the same, would mean a differ 


ence of quite 


a hundred per cent in the net 


profit of the farmer 


Planting the Vineyard 


Grape culture begins with an object that 


would gladden the heart of a farmer's boy 
ho taking his first lessons in smol 
That rrapevines Of a years gre wth are 


nearly a foot long anc 


cut into piece 


with a stout wire into bundles 





( t eact ) { loot 
IKE a pac Kaye ol | I it atl ad 
vould If te a debauch to the 
urchit ne eu iting future trouble for 
himself by smoking grapevine In the fall 
the bundle re buried in about a fe of 
earth, big end up; and when they are du 


up lt Lhe pring a tiny sprout has appeared 


on the upper end of each cutting Ihe 
cuttings are then planted in the nursery 
row, a few inches apart, and by fall the 
little sprout has developed into a root a 
foot or more in length. They are taken uy 
again and packed for winter, and when 


another spring 


planted in the vineyard 


comes aroul 





rhe young vines are usually set ten feet 
apart But af tl 1 I a row 
+ set a stout post, of wood or of iro with 

metal base, and threes Vire are strung 
along the posts for the to spread 
upon. Then for two years the young vine 
yard must be carefully cultivated and 
pruned, practically w th no return, for 
only inthe third ye il bear pl t ll 

ihe grape ripen i september | 


October. They should be pi 
and shipped as promptly as_ possible 
Usually they are picked in baskets larger 





than the shipping package, : 
are deposited on the ground, along the row, 
when full Wagons drive through, gather 
ing up the filled baskets and carting then 
to the packing house a Water-tight Irame 
shed. Here women—those of the houst 
hold and also neighboring one itully 
transfer the grapes to tl eight-pound 
baskets in which they are shipped and out 
of which the far-away « imer eats t 
The packing house loo very ociabdDile, 
th half a doze or a aoz women sitting 
togetner at yng benche Perhap how- 
ever, getting up at 4 IA to prepare 


the breaklast and ¢ 





ilo the housework has a 

little dulled one est for iability 
The crop beir thered, the vineyard, 
before spring, must be pruned All the 
branches of the vine are cut aw iy except 
four of that year’s growth, which are tied 
to the wire “where y will spread and 
bear the next crop. The quantity of wood 
that a bearing ine yard will produce 1} 
rprisit Occasionally farmers burn it 


great 


r along the roadside 


r you will see 
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Yearly the vineyard must be plowed— | 
first with a two-horse gang-plow that cuts | 
only four or five inches deep, for in an old 
vineyard the earth below that depth is 
one tangled oun of roots. Next it is 
plowed with a one-horse plow; then witha 
grape-hoe, which is a light sort of plow 
with a single shallow blade that can be 
thrown in and out between the vines 
| Exercise with a hand-hoe follows, and the 
ground is dragged twice over with a spring- 
tooth harrow to keep down weeds. 

By this time it is July, when spray- 
ing will usually begin—to subdue the 
vineyardist’s arch-enemy, black rot. The 
sprayer, costing anywhere from seventy- 
five to two hundred dollars, is filled with a 
solution of lime and blue vitriol, which it 
scatters over the vines as horses drag it 
along the row. The eautious 
sprays five times. 

| This slight and imperfect sketch will 
| suggest that grape-growing is not all play, 
nor all profit. ‘To raise grapes costs more 
than formerly. Even here in the grape- 
belt labor is higher and materials cost 
more. Ten years ago, for example, baskets 
cost only sixteen dollars a thousand. This 
last year the associations, by contracting 
| ahead, were able to supply baskets at 
twenty-one dollars and a half a thousand. 
But the year before, when the crop was 
heavy and the farmers neglected to con- 
tract well ahead for the season’s supply, 
many of them had to pay twenty-eight 
dollars a thousand, or nearly three cents 
apiece, which, of course, comes out of the 
| net price received for the grapes. And it is 
only in the last three or four years, since 
rot appeared, that the vineyards have been 
sprayed. Besides the cost of the sprayer 
| and solution, this doubles the horse work. 

A first-rate vineyard, in a good year, will 
produce a thousand baskets to the acre, 
or even more. One year, from a vineyard 
of five and a half acres eleven thousand 
baskets were picked. That, I believe, is 
the record, and in an average year the 
average yield for the district —taking new 
and indifferent vineyards along with old 
and good ones—will not exceed seven 
hundred baskets. 

With a thousand baskets to the acre, 
increasing the price even two cents a basket 
means an additional net profit to the grower 
of twenty dollars an acre, and that often 

| means all the difference between prosperity 
and adversity. 





Other Coéperative Movements 


So far as I know, there is no very rich 
man in this grape-belt, and there are not 
| many very poormen. The average holding 
of land is much smaller than in the western 
grain country. For the whole state of 
Michigan the average farm contains only 
eighty-six acres, against, for example, two 
hundred and forty-six acres for Nebraska. 
The vineyards run, in the main, twenty 
or thirty acres. There are a very few 
reaching a hundred acres, and, of course, 
a lot of little ones of only a few acres 
each. With two thousand carloads last year 
and fourteen hundred growers, indeed the 
average product was under only forty- 
three hundred baskets for each grower. If 
we say that twenty acres is about the 


average for a family that; makes grape- | 
growing its most important means of sup- | 


port, that additional two cents a basket 
would increase the family income by four 
hundred dollars a year. In fine, 
tion here, even though it becomes mon- 
opolistic, will not produce a brood of 
Pittsburgh millionaires, as monopolistic 
organization of the steel industry has done. 

This is only one among a great many 
cojperative movements. Altogether these 
move ments promise to become an economic 
factor of first-class importance. Every 
one knows how far organization has gone 
in practically every big line of transporta- 
tion and manufacture, and what important 
results have flown from it. The farmers, 
at last, are beginning to get in line. Many 
other codperative movements are larger 
in number of members, extent of territory 
covered and value of product than this 
one is. But in the causes which originally 
drove the grape-growers to coéperate and 
which now press them toward still closer 
coéperation, in the hesitation with which 
coéperation was adopted and the difficulties 
experienced in making it fully effective, 
this Lawton-Paw Paw movement is fairly 
typical of all the others. 

Editor's Note— This is the first of Mr. Pay 
articles on cooperation among producers. 
second will appear in an early issue. 
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neither,’ Mrs. Zwiebel replied. ‘‘I ask 
Milton always how he gets along, and } 
tells me he is doing fine.”’ 

“The boy tells me the same thing 
Zwiebel continued, ‘‘and yet that young 
feller, Ferdy Rothman, comes up to see me 
about getting a check for Milton's wages, 
and he says to me the boy acts like a 
regular lowlife.’ 

‘Why don't you speak to Milton 
Mrs. Zwiebel broke in 

I did speak to him, Mommer,”’ Zwiebel 
declared, ‘and the boy looks at me so sur- 
prised that I couldn't say nothing. Also, 
I speaks to this here Ferdy Rothmar 
Mommer, and he says that the boy acts 
something terrible. He says that Roth- 
man’s got a bookkeeper, y’understand, 
decent, respectable young woman, and 
that Milton makes that girl's life miserable 
the way he’s all the time talking to her 
and making jokes. Such a loafer what 
that boy is | couldn’t understand at all.’ 

He sighed heavily and went downtown 
to his place of business. On the subway 
he opened wide the Tobacco Trade Journal, 
thrust his legs forward into the aisle and 
grew oblivious to his surroundingsein perus- 
ing the latest quotations of leaf tobacco. 

‘Why don’t you hire it a special car?” 
a bass voice cried as its owner stumbled 
over Zwiebel’s feet. 

‘Exc use me,”’ Zwiebel exclaimed, look- 
ing up. “Excuse me, Mr. Feigenbaum, I 
didn’t see you coming 

“Oh, hello, there, Zwiebel!’’ Feigenbaum 
cried, extending two fingers and sinking 
into the adjacent seat. ‘‘ How's the rope 
business ?’ 

“T ain’t in the rope business, Mr 
Feigenbaum,” Zwiebel said coldly 

‘Ain't you?”’ Feigenbaum replied. ‘I 
thought you was. I see your boy every 
oncet in a while down at Rothman’s and 
he hands me out a piece of rope which he 
gets from your place Zwiebel. 1 take it 
from him to please him.” 

‘You shouldn’t do him no favors 
Feigenbaum,’ Zwiebel cried. ‘“ That rope 
as you call it, stands me in seventy dollar 
a thousand, and the way that boy help 
himself, y’understand, you might think it 
was waste paper.” 

“Sure, I know,” Feigenbaum answered 
“T thought so, too, when I smoked it 
But anyhow, Zwiebel, 1 must say that boy 
of yours is all right.’ 

“What!’’ Zwiebel cried 

“Yes, sir,’’ Feigenbaum went on, “that 
boy has improved something wonderful 
And certainly they think a great deal of 
him down there. Rothman himself told 
me that boy will make his mark some day, 
and you know what I think, Zwiebel? 1 
think the whole thing is due to that young 
lady they got down there, that Miss Levy 
That girl has got a he: adpic ce, y'understand 
and certainly she took an interest in your 
boy She taught him all he knows, 
Zwiebel, and while I don't want to say 
nothing about it, y’understand, I must 
got to say that that young feller thinks a 
whole lot of Miss Levy, and certainly I 
think that Miss Levy somewhat recipro- 
cates him.” 

“Reciprocates him?’ Zwiebel said 
“That's where you make a big mistake, Mr 
Feigenbaum. They don't reciprocate him; 
they reciprocate me, y’understand. Fifteen 
dollars every week they reciprocate me for 
that boy’s wages, and also a whole lot more, 
too.” 

“You don’t understand me,” Feigen- 
baum declared. ‘I mean that Miss Levy 
seems to think a good deal of Milton, and, 
maybe, you don’t think Ferdy Rothman 
is jealous from them, too? That feller 
could kill your boy, Zwiebel, and he done 
his best to get Rothman to fire him. I 
know it for a fact, because I was in there 
as late as yesterday afternoon and I heard 
that young feller tell Rothman that 
Milton i is too fresh and he should fire him 

‘And what did Rothman say?”’ Zwiebel 
asked 

‘Rothman says that Ferdy should shut 
up his mouth, that Milton was a good 
boy and that Rothman knew what was 
the matter with Ferdy, and I knew it, 
too, Zwiebel. That boy is jealous. Also, 
Rothman says something else, what I 
couldn’ t understand exactly.” 

“What was it?’’ 

“He asks Ferdy if he could pick up in 
the street five thousand dollars at savings- 
bank interest.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Milton had shaken the departing cus- 
tomer’s hand he turned to his father 

“Well, Pop,” he said, ‘‘this is the a 
time you've been up here since I’ve been 
here, ain’t it?” 
Zwi iebel nodded. 

“T wish I would of come up here before,” 


he said. ‘‘Say, Milton, who is this here 
Miss Levy what works here?” 

Milton blushed. 

“She’s in the office,” he murmured. 


“Why, what do you want to know for? 

‘Well, I met Henry Feigenbaum in the 
car this morning,’ Zwiebel went on, “‘and 
he was telling me about her. He says she 
comes from a family what him and me 
knows in the old country. The father 
drove a truck already.” 

‘That’s where you make a big mistake,” 
Milton cried indignantly. ‘‘Her father’s 
in the real-estate business and pretty well 
fixed at that.” 

Mr. Zwiebel smiled. 

“That must be Simon Levy, the feller 
what owns a couple houses with that shark 
He nochstein. Ain't it?’’ he hazarded. 

“Her father ain’t in artnership with 
nobody,” Milton rejoine & ‘His name is 
Maximilian Levy and he owns a whole lot 
of propert Pd 

At this juncture Miss Levy herself poked 
her head through the doorway. 

‘Milton,” she cried sharply, ‘ain't you 
got something to do? Because if you 
haven’t there are a lot of cutting slips to 


»>made out 

Charles Zwiebel’s face spread into a 
broad grin. ‘Go ahead, Milton,” he said, 
‘‘and attend to business. I'll wait here 


: re | : ; till Rothman comes in. 
maintaining the highest possible 


Ten minutes later Levy Rothman en- 
tered. He greeted Zwiebel with a scowl 
and glared around the empty sample-room. 

“Well, Zwiebel,”’ he growled, ‘“‘ what d’ye 
want now?” 

“Oh, nothing,’ Zwiebel replied blandly 
‘I thought I'd step in and see how my 
Milton was getting along.” 

“You see how he’s getting along,” 
Rothman said. ‘* He ain't here at all Th ut 
feller takes an hour for his lunch every day 

Zwiebel drew a cigar out of his poe ket 
and licked it retlectively. 


“So,” he said, ‘you couldn't do no 
better with him than that, hey? Well, 
Rothman, I guess it ain't no use fooling 
away your time any more. Give me my 
five thousand dollars and I will take back 
the boy into my business again.” 

Rothman turned pale. 

‘If you would let the boy stay here 
a while,” he suggested, “‘he would turn 


out all right, maybe.” 

“‘What’s the matter?’’ Zwiebel asked. 
‘Ain't you got the five thousand handy?” 

“The five thousand is nothing,’ Roth- 
man retorted. “‘You could get your five 
thousand whenever you want it. The fact 
is, Zwiebel, while the boy is a lowlife, y’un- 
derstand, i take an interest in that boy and 
I want to see if I couldn’t succeed in 
making a man of him.” 

Mr. Zwiebel waved his hand with the 
palm outward 

‘Sall right, Rothman,” he said. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t put yourself to all that troubk 
You done enough for the boy, and I'm sure 
I'm thankful to you. Besides, I’m sick of 
fooling away fifteen dollars every week.” 

Rothm: an shrug: ged his shoulders. 

“Nah!” he said. ‘‘ Keep the fifteen dol- 
lars. I will pay him the fifteen dollars out 
of my own pocket = 
‘But the boy is all the time complain- 

tothman he couldn't live on fifteen 
dollars a week.” 

“All right, 


ing 


I'll give 


him twenty.”’ 


Z wiebel rose to his feet. 
“You will hey?” he roared. “You 
couldn't get that boy for fifty, Rothman 
or a hundred, neither, because I knew it 


ill along, Rothman, and I always said it, 
that boy is a natural-born business man, 
y understand, and next week I shall go to 


work and buy a cloak and suit business and 


put him into it. And that’s all I got to 
say to you.” 

; Vil 
\y AXIMILIAN LEVY, real-estate oper- 
AV ator, sat in his private office and 


added up figures on the back of an enve lope 


As he did so, Charles Zwiebel entered 
‘Mr. Levy?” Zwiebel said. 
‘That's my name,” Levy answered. 
‘My name is Mr. Zwiebel,”’ his visitor 
announced, ‘‘and I came to see you about 





a business matter.” 
‘Take a seat, Mr. Zwiebel,”’ Le vy re- 
plied. ‘Seems to me I hear that name 


somewher 
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“i guess you did hear it before,” Zwiebel 
said. ‘‘ Your girl works by the same place 
Ww hi it my boy used to work.’ : 

“Oh, Milton Zwiebel,”’ Levy cried. 
“Sure I heard the name before. My Clara 
always talks about what a good boy he is.”’ 

“I bet yer that’s a good boy,” Zwiebel 
declared proudly, ‘‘and a good business 
head, too, Mr. Levy. In fact, Iam arrang- 
ing about putting the boy into a cloak and 
suit business, and I understood you was 
a business broker as well as a real-estate 
operator.” 

“‘Not no longer,” Levy answered. “I 
used to be a business broker years ago 
already, but I give it up since way before 
the Spanish War.” 

““Never mind,” Zwiebel said ; 
you could help me out, anyway. 
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I’m looking for is a partner for my boy, and Stine ten ; tao 

the way I feel about it is like this: The can wash it. Mattre rate cover. I ; . 
boy used to be a little wild, y’understand, | | tica up to form back wi - seca 
and so I am looking for a partner for him Most dealers t i H ck. 
what would keep him straight; and no atin aes samen ‘Ge — 


matter if the partner didn’t have no money, 
Mr. Levy, I wouldn’t take it so particular. 
That boy is the only boy what I got, and | 
certainly I ain’t a beggar, neither, y’under- | 
stand. You should ask anybody in the 
cigar business, Mr. Levy, and they will tell 
you Lam pretty well fixed already.” 

“Sure, funew,” Mr. Levy replied. ‘‘ You 
got a pretty good rating. I looked you up 
grey © But anyhow, Mr. Zwiebel, I ain’t 
in the business broker: ige no more.” 

‘**T know you ain't,’ Zwiebel said, ‘‘ but 
you could find just the partner for my boy.” 

“T don’t know of no partner for your 
boy, Mr. Zwiebel.”’ 

“Yes, you do,” Zwiebel cried. “You 
know the very partner what I want for 
that boy. Her name is Clara Levy.’ 

“W hat!’ Le vye ried. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ Zwiebel went on breathlessly. 
““That’s the partner [ mean. That boy 
loves that girl of yours, Mr. Levy, and 
certainly he ought to love her, because she 
done a whole lot for that boy, Mr. Levy, 
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and I got to say that she thinks a whole lot two prongs. Send 
of him, too.” diameter of chair leg. 
“But ’ Mr. Lev ye omme need. THE “HERON ” Just drive into leg of 


chair 


Levy,’’ Zwiebel inter- 
rupted. “If the girl is satisfied I wouldn't 
ask you to do a thing for the boy. Every- 
thing I will do for him myself.”’ 

Mr. Levy rose and extended his hand. 

‘Mr. Zwiebel,”’ he declared, ‘‘ this is cer- 
tainly very generous of you. I tell you 
from the bottom of my heart I got four 
girls at home and two of ’em ain’t so young 
no more, so I couldn’t say that I am all 
broke up exactly. At the same time, Mr. 
Zwiebel, my Clara is a good girl, and this 
much I got to say, I will give that girl a 
trousseau like a queen should wear it.” 

Zwiebel shrugged. 

“Well, sure,”’ he said, “‘it ain’t no harm 
that a girl should have a few diamonds 
what she could wear it occasionally. At 
the same time, don’t go to no expense.” 

“And I will make for her a wedding, 


** But nothing, Mr. 
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Mr. Zw iebel,”’ Levy cried enthusiastically, It enables anyone tolearn any language in the 
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yur free a 


“let us go downstairs and have 
tchampanyer wine to ourselves.” 
That evening Milton and Clara sat 
together in the front parlor of the Levy 

residence on One Hundre d and Nineteenth 
Street. They had plighted their troth 
more than an hour before and ought to | 
have been billing and cooing. 

*‘No, Milton,” Clara said as she caressed 
her fiancé’s hand, ‘credit information 
shouldn't be entered on cards. It ought to 
be placed in an envelope and indexed on a 
card index after it’s been filed. Then you 
can put the mercantile agency’s report 
right in the envelope.” 

‘Do you think we should get some 
them loose-leaf ledgers?’’ he asked her 
he pressed a kiss on her left hand. 

‘I think they're sloppy,” she replied. 
“Give mea boun d ledger every time. , 
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An old gentleman recently remarked: 
“| wenty-fhve years ago paint never cracked or 
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White Lead and Linseed Oil were applied straight, by 
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you can still get the “‘g old-time paint, " better 
Many improvements have been made 
Today you have the 





now than ever 
in White lead manufacture. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


id With the Spread 
which represents the highest development in Pure 
White Lead production. Carter is the best of all white 
' the purest, most carefully and most scientifically 


Carter is several shades whiter than ordinary 
makes brighter, more true and durable colors 
Carter never cracks or scales It forms a tough, 
durable ¢ Wears down gradually 
nly years of wear will remove it 
Carter costs slightly more per pound than other 
leads, but when figu a by years of satisfactory service 
and square yards of surface covered, is the most econom 
ical pe*nt on the market Your dealer can supply you 
with Carter » substitute 
Please send immex lately for our valuable free book, 
** Pure Paint,"’ which tells how to test paint for purity 
how to choose a harmonious color scheme ith the 
book we send a set of modern and practical color plates 
showing how real houses look when properly painted 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Chicago—Omaha ) 





and elastic him 


take ne 


+ "To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
ok for CARTER on thé Keg’, 
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y repair § 
G & J TIRE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Address Bicycle Tire Dept 
POST HOLE ana 


IWAN wet AUGER 


BUYS ITSELF IN TWO DAYS 














“ jot 
a few hours a 
Public Service Gorporations find auger 
' een y 
] AD . br 
N oe « t i 
IWAN BROS., “Dept 105, South Bend, Ind. 





We sei) direct, saving you $20 on acanoce. All canoes 
cedar and copper fastened. Have you seen our new Ma- 
hogany Pintehed c ance for 19309, . 








giving pe . Y 
Detrait Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
| YPEWRITERS ...:. 
** Visible’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltand all other 
makes aed or sented anywhere at \ to ‘4 mirs 
prices wing repels ‘ply be ¢. Shipp 





exe tor 
Typewriter Enperten 92 4 Lahe St Chicago 


} give 


such processes, but apparently they are not 
worked on an industrial and, therefore, a 
profitable scale. The chemist who solves 
that problem commercially will, indeed, 
earn riches beyond the dreams of avarice 
So, too, will the inventor who succeeds in 
ridding old printed paper of its ink, in 
order that it may be worked up into fresh, 
white paper, and thus check the inroads 
which the paper mill is making into our 
forests. As it is, old newspapers are now 
ground to a pulp and made into am 
board, the ink being uniformly distributed 
throughout the mass. 

It is hardly more than a generation ago 
that laws were passed in certain states to 
punish the ginner who accumulated large 
quantities of rotting cottonseed, or who 
cast the seed into streams. In our day and 
generation the value of the cottonseed crop 
is about fifteen per cent of the total value 
of the cotton crop itself. In 1860 cotton- 
seed was a garbage; in 1870 a fertilizer; in 
1880 a cattle food, and in 1890 a table food 
and a useful by-product. From the seed, 
which the ginner once found it diffic ult to 
away as a fertilizer, oilis now expressed 
which is a substitute for olive oil, an ingre- 
dient of some highly-nutritious prepared 
foods, and of oleomargarine, a cathedral 
burning oil, a tempering oil, a lubricant 
for heavy machine-tools, and a substitute 
for more expensive fats in soap-making 
Curiously enough, after the oil is expressed, 


the seed is better suited for fertilizing 
and cattle-feeding than it was before 
Indeed, a flourishing industry has been 


built up merely by grinding the caked seed 
into meal, which is used directly as a 
fertilizer or as the principal ingredient 
of many fertilizers. For every ton of 
pressed seed about seven hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of this caked residue 
are obtained. Even the fiber of the seed, 
which must be removed before the oil is 
pressed out, and which amounts to twenty 
or thirty pounds a ton, is used largely in 
the making of mattresses, felt hats ‘and 
pillows; and the hulls, amounting to 
about one thousand pounds a ton, and 
once burnt by the mills as fuel, are sold 
for cattle food 


The By-Products of Grain 


Other agricultural refuse, scientifically 
treated, likewise proves a source of wealth. 
Rice-hulls, a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of rice starch, have proved a good 
packing material and, unfortunately, a 
succe ssful adulterant of spices and food- 
tuffs. Corn, a staple crop which grows so 
abundantly in the United States that it 
cannot all be fed to hogs or distilled into 
whisky, furnishes by-products of consider- 
able value. About ninety-nine per cent 
of our starch is made from corn, the daily 
consumption being about three million 
pounds. The gluten, germ and bran which 


remain after the starch is obtained are 
. worked up into various salable forms, 
among them a maltose syrup suitable for 


table use 
is made 
illuminant, 


3y hydraulic a sure the germ 
to give up an oil which is a good 
an excellent dressing for wool, 


a machine lubricant, a substitute for rub- 
ber when treated with sulphur, and a 
non-drying oil for paints. The cake left 
after the oil is squeez xed out is a staple 
cattle food, large ly exported to foreign 
countries. The pith of the corn has the 


property of absorbing water to fully 
twenty times its capacity uncompressed, 
and with more rapidity than any sponge 

For that reason it is extensively employed 
as a lining for warships. If the armor is 
pierced the pith lining swells up almost 
immediately and closes the opening made 
by ashot. The recent laws that have been 
passe od to sanction the making of denatured 
aleohol without incurring a_ prohibitive 
internal revenue tax will sooner or later 
induce the farmer to distill his surplus 
corn instead of burning it as it stands. As 
it is, much alcohol is now distilled which is 
mainly consumed in the form of whisky 
and varnish. Corn is the chief source of 
the sugar called glucose; for the 
of boiling cornstarch with acids yields 
sugar. Because this sugar does not crys- 
tallize readily it is usually sold as a syrup 
In haleyon days, before the Pure Food 
Law prohibited false labeling, it was 
frequently palmed off as honey or maple 
syrup. Large quantities of it are used 
by brewers and confectioners and 


pre cess 
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MAKING MONEY OUT OF WASTE 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


by 





sugar-makers for admixture with cane 
sugar and cane molasses. 

An industry so enormous as that of 
steel-making necessarily has its wastes. Of 
these the two most important are the gases 
that escape from the blast-furnaces in 
which the ore is smelted, and the slag 
which remains after smelting. Despite 
the fact that the escaping gases represent 
so much money recklessly flung into the 
air it is only within the last few years that 
a systematic effort has been made to col- 
lect them and to use them for power to 
drive gas engines. 


A Boom in the Soap Business 


The great German chemist, Justus von 
Liebig, once remarked that a nation’s 
degree of civilization might be gauged by 
the amount of soap that it annually con- 
sumed. If that be true then Leblanc, the 
man who invented a method of changing 
common salt into carbonate of soda, and 
thus gave the modern soapmaker his basic 
material, must be regarded as the greatest 
of civilizers. Like other great inventors he 
never received his just reward. Philippe 
Egalité, his financial backer, was guillo- 
tined in 1793, and Leblanc’s soda factor 
one of Egalité’s possessions, was prom tly 
confiscated. Some years later Leblanc 
killed himself in despair. Before Leblanc’s 
day soap was a luxury; after it, a necessity. 
In the manufacture of soda by Leblanc’s 
process hydrochloric acid is liberated at 
one stage. For many years this acid was 
regarded as an unfortunate by-product of 
an otherwise valuable process——unfortu- 
nate because the soapmaker was quite 
baffled when it came to its final disposition. 
He could not pour it into streams for fear 
of killing fish; and so he allowed it to fume 
into the air with other gases from his 
furnaces. As a result all vegetation in the 
vicinity of a soda plant was killed. Ina 
suburb of Brussels the tools of artisans 
were so corroded by the acid that they had 
to be renewed at frequent intervals. One 
factory attempted to evade public indig- 
nation by leading the acid fumes to a 
chimney several hundred feet high; but 
instead of mingling with the air at the top 
the gas dissolved, in wet weather, and 
descended in heavy clouds of weak acid. 
Finally this acid menace became such that 
laws were enacted to curb the sodamaker. 
Forced either to remove his destructive | 
)lant to some district where he would not 
e a public nuisance, or to devise a means 
of bottling up his hydrochloric acid gas, | 
he decided to decompose the hydrochloric 
acid by means of manganese peroxide. 
Thus he eventually obtained manganese | 
chloride, which he could dispose of without 
inspiring ‘Vox Populi’? and ‘Constant 
Reader”’ to write hot protests to their 
favorite newspapers. Up to about forty 
years this manganese chloride was 
thrown away; but when the price of man- 
ganese peroxide rose, because of this new 
demand, the chloride was recovered and 
reconverted into peroxide to be used anew. 
Hence it is that hydrochloric acid, a chem- 
ical waste that once gave legislators grave 
concern, is now a most valuable by-product. 
The many ways in which money is made 
out of waste might be dwelt upon at 
wearisome length. A host of minor indus- 
tries have sprung up in the past decade, 
simply in the effort to place misnamed 
dirt where it properly belongs. Cork 
seraps are transformed into vinegar so 
profitably that the Paris sewers are pro- 
vided with gratings to strain out the 
stoppers which a bibulous city throws 
under its tables. Broken glass does duty 
a in the manufacture of an artificial 
building material known as ceramic stone, 


ago 


and in the making of imitation precious 
stones. lany an artificial perfume is 
made from a_ vile-smelling compound 


Fusel oil, obtained in the distillation of 
spirits, is anything but agreeable in odor; 
yet it is the basis of artificial oil of apples, 
oil of pears and oil of grapes. Putrid 


cheese, reacting on sugar, or distilled, 
rancid butter, treated with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, yields an acceptable oil 


of pineapples. Thus a stench may be 


elevated to the dignity of a fashionable 
perfume. Clearly Hamlet was voicing the 
views of a modern industrial chemist 


when he inquired: ‘‘ Why may not imagina- 
tion trace the noble dust of Alexander, till 
ve find it stopping a bunghole?”’ 
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YOU NEED THE 


‘RTAPLEY 
TIRE PUMP 


y the Bridge; ira 





You can lations your tires quickly and with 
little effort if you use this powerful com- 
pound pump. It’s not the ordinary kind 
-but the best tire pump ever devised 
the ‘‘Stapley’’ Compound. It is a pleas- 
ure to use it. Splendidly constructed of 
the finest material. Will out-last the life 
of your car. We've been building pumps 
since the inception of the automobile 
that’s why we make a superior product. 





he “Stapley’’ will not get out of order. It's guaran 
It has no complicated parts. Will not rust—ha 
mless brass tube cylinders — not steel or cheap metal 


Will withstand the me 


st severe usage 





f t You rea 
pump 1! 
Stapley”’ is just what you want 
fon’t fail to get one ! 
Price without Gauge $5.00 
Price with Gauge . . 7.00 


If your dealer doesn’t carry 
the “ Stapley,” we will send 
it prepaid in the United 
States on receipt of price. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 











Bridgeport, Conn. 














Every genuine 

\ hocolate Bud 
. has the name 

WILBUR 


stamped on 
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s base 


ILBVR’S 


CHOCOLATE 


‘BVDS 


There’s skill enough any- 
where 
late 


to mould choco 
to look like 
but no other 
has 
taste 


manufacturer 






¢ 
/ matched the 


4 
“ 





a 4 

Ay that’s never forgotten 
At dealers, or we will send a pound box a. be. 1id for $1 
One quarter pound box for 30c and y ile t 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and 








Endurance 
Read Lung and Muscle Culture, 
e most in K 
published on the vita abje t of 


Breathing and Exercise 





7 Speap= souiet of 10 cents. ™ — 
P. ven in, R. $. 
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WHAT YOU INVENT] 
2“ EK awd 


Your Ideas May Saing Yous a Fortune 
Fre kg t ns and tells 
protect Write for it. Se ket t 
invention for free inion as t 
Patent Obts sined or Our Fe se Re carn ed 
WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Registered Att’ys, 
1257 F Street, Washington, D.C 


STAMPS (pe G11, Mexico, Natal, Javaetecand Al: 





bam = 1000 Finely Mixed, “agp c fi 25¢ 
hir List Free. | 
Cc ca ig “sees Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, Mo 
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The Lowest Price Possible 
on the Highest Type of Car 


There will be thousands of car buyers this year who will insist upon cars 
cl positive merit and refinement, but who will expect to get such a car, com- 
plete in every detail, for from $2000 to 

This Enger “40” has every/Aing that such buyers will expect 
abundance of power, plenty of room, rich upholsterin 


Enger “40” 


The Fully 
Equipped 


“Just get Oil and Gasoline and start”’ 


ago we first dec 


Pouring Model 


More than a 


build the Enger “°40"’ 


year 


Ihe time since then has been spent in 


perfecting the car. 


Initial preparati 
portion of the year Never 


ns ¢ 


facturer take up a project with more care 
Fortunately the start was made with no 


We lab 


financial or otherwise 


handicap red under 


ties 


We entered this held with ample capital 


There were several millions of 
hand. 


In reserve 


Kesources evel more 


SO we bevan ina big way 


beginning with exceptional factory facilities 
The ma- 


Abundant space was secured 


chinery installed was the newest, 
improved. 

Some automobile manufacturers 
spent years in reaching the point at which 
we started. Many have not yet reached it 


lo the majority of those who have, the 


progress has been costly 

‘They have had 
machinery, as it became out-of-date 
this has been a dead loss 
further 


they have 


Such 


to cost of 


ouliay for new 


had to ch irge 


The Enger Motor Car Company 


Summer and Gest Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Fully Equipped 
Enger “40” 


$2000 Complete 


“Just get Oil and Gasoline 
and start” 


ided to 


onsumed a large 
did a manu- 


no difficul- 


dollars in 


Vast were 


It was 


most 


have 


id to abandon expensive 
Ofte: 
| hey have had 
expenses 


pro- 


$2500. 


duction. Unquestionably it has aff 
the price of their cars- 


been able to give for the money 


cted 


Horsepower 
“* 
~beauty of lines, arbaret 
g, and ¢ re equipment 
tech 


or what they have 


l his experimental stage we avoided. We 
had all the money necessary to get the latest 
machinery—without having a recordof costly 


experiments to charge 
We 


employ the most expert craftsmen 


up a 


were able from 


also 


every step in the car’s construction we 


ainst the cars 


the first 


to 


ected only the highest type of mechani 


In looks the Enger “"40”’ is big, ro 
and handsomely fitted, with exceed 
beauty of line 

Its weight is kept down—to save in up 


keep 


It is a car of amazing vitality It m« 


Yet it has vreat speed and pov 


Ve 


punt 


the most stubborn hills, witha fullload. It 
stands the utmost punishment of the roughest 
going. It travels muddy roads eagerly 

Kach Enger 40" is given performa 
tests on the roads and hills about Cin 
nati—as trying as any in America. Aca 
that shows perfect performance here wi 
do so anywhere 

In material and equipment no exps 
was spared. We used only the best known 
tested and approved material without 
thinking then of the price of the car hat, 
it was felt, would come later. First we 


$2000 r 
Complete “ 
Brak 
G 
Ww r ur Wik Frame 
mi It is ¢ 1 ed 
Wheels 
tu ! I | tU ‘ . 7 
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th erw ‘ i t c Wheel Base 
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\ wish 
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To You Who Want a Complete Car 
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COUPON FOR CATALOG 


THE ENGER MOTOR CAR ¢ 


Summer an 
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STRICTLY IN 


and 
their 


I don't mind it, 
If I had hurt any of 


as strong as I car 
¢ aeoet So She 


eelin he says, “I'd apologize so quick 
hey d feel better than they did at first. 
But there’s an old proverb, you know, that 
outsiders who butt in without being invited 
are likely to hear some unpleasant things. 


like that,’’ he says, “‘ I wouldn't 
I think I would just let the out- 
the best of w hat he heard.’ 

tell you something. Hartley 
rst-rate. Probably he knew 
girl was all bound up in this 
"T could see in a minute that 
right out an’ shakin’ 
ribbon-counter talk. 
I knew him— Regi- 


SO in a Cam 
apologize. 
sider Make 
Let me 
liked that fi 
how his little 
youngster 
he felt 
hands 
But that 
nald didn’t see 
‘Well,” say. 


: tesa 
go ahead an 


, an 


like ttin’ 


That 


wa 


wasn t 
be cause 
it 
the old man, “if you meant 
it all, make good. Sell mea 
gold brick. I've got a few dollars I could 
spare Show us how bright you are. I'll be 
the ‘fall-guy,’ just to learn now it’s done.” 
That flustered me, but not Reginald. No 
inde ed! 
‘“*T just told you,” he said, kind of slow, 
as if he was thinkin’ it over, ‘‘that I didn’t 
mean a word of that literally. But, just to 


be a spt rt, I don’t mind taking what you 
= spare. How much? Three hundred 

ollars 

Hartley blinked once an’ says: “That 
suits me.” 

‘Of course,” says Reginald, ‘‘ you under- 


stand that I don't want to get mixed up 
with the law on this. You'll have to sign 
an agreement not to prosecute me for 
swindiing, so I'll have something to show 
la ter, if there’s any talking.” 

‘Trot out your agreement,” says Mark 
“T'll sign it. Why, boy, you couldn't get 
three hundred dollars out o’ me in three 
hundred years ‘ 

‘I'll do it in a month,” says Reginald 
“T warn it's going to be by a trick 
Excuse me a minute, and I'll write out the 
contract. ’ 

Old Hartley chats sociable 
us for a few minutes, an’ 
comes out with his paper. 





You, 





as can be with 
then Reginald 








‘Read it ale rm! says Mark. “TI forgot 
my glasses."’ » Reginald reads it: 

I hereby grant permission to Reginald Clark to 
bur bea rive or otherwise swindle me out of 
the ree hundred dollars. I agree to make 
nut e him if he should succeed. This 
ugre be in forces for thirty days after date 
and n confidence. I promise to say 
nothing that is detrimental to Reginald Clark 
to anybody on account of the three hundred dolla 
thus obtained 


“Give me the pen,’’says,Mark. “ It’s the 
craziest fool thing I ever heard, but I'll sign 
it. You're a good bluffer, son, an’ I’m glad, 
anyhow, to find you ain’t all wind. But 
don’t spend any of the three hundred,” he 
“because you ain't goin’ to get it.” 
paper an’ Reginald stuck 
it in his pocket. Jack McDonald, who 
worked with Mark when he was a cow- 
puncher himself, offered to bet his month’s 


ays, 
He signed the 


pay againsta plug of tobacco that Reginald 
vould get the mone y, Just to show the old 
man that all the ranch was with the boy; 
but Mark shook his head an’ drove off. 
‘‘Now,”’ I says to Reginald, ‘you are ina 
hole! Great snakes! He'll come up here in 


a month an’ laugh all over a hundred acres. 
Mebbe you'll learn now to be seen an’ not 
heard, like c shildre nm ought 

“Mart,” says he, “‘could you let me off 
tomorrow 

I'll let you off for the next eighteen 
yean Il say mebbe by that time 

u'll grow up.’ 
‘‘Now, then, 
talking like that 
attract money 

Why, back where from 

“Get out!’ I yells at him ‘Don't you 
say that again or I'll scalp you. There's 
tricks to attract money, all right, but great 
nakes! there ain't any to attract Mark 
Hi: artley’s mo ney “ 

All right, old man,’’ he 
don't worry. I may be 
through 

So he S2 


“an 


what's the use of 
many a trick to 
never heard of 


he says, “ 
The res 
that 
I came 


you 


“But 
it 


laughs 
able to put 


ddled up next morning an’ was 
After that he went to work 
never passed a word 
about his fool scheme. He wrote a couple 
of letters to Hartley an’ sent ‘em off to 
town to be mailed; but, except for that, he 
didn’t make a move that looked like even 
tryin’ to win 


all day 
ame as usual, an 


rone 


we 








CONFIDENCE 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


An’ the month seemed awful short. 
Once, along toward the end of it, Reginald 
told me that he’d never realized before how 
blamed many days it took to make thirty, 
and how blamed long it took the sun to go 
down each day; but, of course, he was 
figurin’ on seein’ Milly one way or another 
after it was over, an’ it was different ig 
him. With me it went quick. Before I 
really knew it the time come round when 
Reginald was to show how he’d skinned the 
old man, an’ I was dead sure he hadn't 
come near it. Sure as fate, right after din- 
ner Mark came up, lookin’ so good-natured 
that I bet he’d been worried to death for 
fear he'd lose, an’ was glad to have it end. 

“Well, son,” he says, without even get- 
tin’ out of the buckboard, “if my count is 
right this is about thirty days since I was 
het ‘re last. Got your brick plated yet?” 

“No,” says Reginald. 

“Excuse me for not answering your let- 
ters about the mining stock an’ the Spanish 
widow that wanted funds to get her fortune 
back,’ says Mark. ‘It was kind of her to 
offer me half.” 

“Oh,”’ says Reginald, careless-like, ‘I 
forgot about those. I just wrote them to 
keep your mind on the subject. As far as 
the three hundred dollars is concerned,”’ he 
says, ‘‘if you came to find out about that, I | 
got it the next day out of your bank.” 

“What's that?’ says Mark. 

“Yes,” says Reginald. ‘‘ You remember 
that agreement, of course. Here’s some of 
it. I cut off the lower right-hand corner,” 
he says, ‘‘in order to get the money. I had 
you sign it for that purpose. I took the 
liberty of making a s ight change in =. 3 
just changed the letter ‘s’ in the word ‘say’ 
p,’ and it read like this: 

thirty days after date 

I promise to pay 

to Reginald Clark 

three hundred dollars 
MARK HARTLEY. 


to‘ 


‘“‘T put on the date,”’ says Reginald, ‘‘an 
went down to the bank and discounted it 
The cashier said you were good for it, and I 
had no trouble at all.” 

Mark brushed his hand over his eyes an’ 
gulped like a small chicken swallowin’ a big 
bug. He never said a word. 

*T’ll get in the buggy and tell you about 
it as we drive,” says Reginald. Anda little 
later he added: “I was going up to your ranch 
today, anyhow,”’ he says, *‘ to see Milly.”’ 


A Plain Man’s Lyrics 
On Getting a Raise 
The boss has tacked three dollars on my ¢ heck, 
And I'm drawing down the full 
eighteen 
I asked him 
I thought the grass would 
green 
Upon my lone ly grav e be fore it came 
But now I'll break the gentle news to Mame 


now 


By heck, 


growing 


jor two years ago! 
sure be 


Say, honest, I've been working like a slave 
For years and years and years and years, 
and yet 
I've had to hold him up; he never gave 
A raise I didn’t ask jor, you can bet 
It's gre at to work jor others all your days 
And have to scrap jor every dinky raise. 


But now I'll take the girlie to the show 
And te u her that the boost has come at last; 
And, maybe, afterward we two can go 
To some good place and have a light repast 
I can’t afford it-—-shouldn’t spend the cash 
But now and then I like to make a flash. 
To Mamie 
I] I were a regular highbrow 
I'd write you a sonnet or two, 
An ode to your lips or your eyebrow ; 
But I’m not, and the best I can do 
Is to say that you're all to the candy, 
The peachiest kid that I know ; 
There's a show Friday night that’s a dandy 
Just say the good word and we'll go 
I just got a boost in my wages 
And I'm anxious to celebrate that, 
For the first time in ages and ages 
My purse isn't perfectly flat 
So, put on your glad rags and ruffles 
You can make all the others look 
And we'll dine upon chicken and trujjles 
And act like the créme de la créme 
Berton Braley 


fame 
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A Revelation to Advertisers 


The richest effect that can be obtained on 
booklet pages with one printing, comes from 
using two-tone ink on Cameo Plate Sepia. | 
Our specimen book (sent free) will open up 
to you a new world of printing. | 


AMEO 
APER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 












is absolutely without gloss, yet it takes half- 
tones—not only takes but transforms them— 
brings out a photographic effect of which or- 
| dinary coated book paper gives no hint. 
| If you are trying to make your printed 
matter rich and distinguished, use Cameo. 
Cameo enriches illustrations, deepens half- 
tones, dignifes type. 
Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 462 Devonshire Street, 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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NE store everywhere —usually the 
leading drug store is the agency for 
Whitman’s famous Ch« ite and 
Confections Every package marked 
**Whitman’s’* comes direct from 


Whitman head- quarters and is never handled by 
jobbers or middlemen. 
If your choice is chocolates having hard and 








nut centers ask for 














A Fussy PACKAGE 
X_FOR FASTIDIOUS FOLKS 





Ar nnovation. Conta , entes 
Chocolate - Covered Nougat, Molasses Chips, Al- 
monds, Walnuts, Marshmallows, Cocoanettes 
Pecans, Molasses Blocks, Neapolitans, Cream 
Nuts, Caramels ond Blossoms of Solid Chocolate 
Sold by all Whitman Ag gua ; 
Half, one faves 
er tpaid on receipt of 1 t 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, In 
hed 184 PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 


“ben of Whitman’. 's Instantaneous Chocolate) 
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NOT in any MILK TRUST 


HORLICK’S ™ 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder 
A quick lunch 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s p< Exenpohen 
We Offer You a Position LAME PEOPLE 


i Phe Perfection Extension \ | 
Ven 


Shoe for ar pe 
$ to § y z ‘ 
need po money. | verything e i. Y ieliver ~ 


rtl . Wor t \ 
{ ey | 

A big ops 

All free 


1027 W. Adams Street, 








Original and Genuine 


ALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all a 
Better than Tea or Cot 
» it on your side yard at it hor 





Kee} 
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t t t 
G H GROUNDS. M: anax Tr, 
Dept. 4012, Chicago, Il 





HENRY 8 LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue. NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 11 

the little it affords from the superannuate 
fund until he has been on the superannuate 
list a year; and if he gives up his work in 
the middle of the previous year that means 
he must Zo, my, eighteen months without 
resources. That is a long time when you 
have not been able to save anything and 
when you are old and sick. So, 1 was sitting 
in the kitchen door of the parsonage one 
morning after William had had a particu- 
larly bad night, wondering what God was 
going to do about it, for I felt we could 
not expect help from any other source 
The agnostics may say what they please, 
but if you get cornered between old age and 
starvation you will find out that there is a 
real sure-enough good God, who numbers 
the remaining hairs of your head and 
counts the sparrow’s fall. William and I 
tried Him, and we know. There were ter- 
rible times toward the last, when we never 
could have made it if it had not been for 
just God. And I reckon that morning was 


one of the times, for as 1 was sitting there | 


wondering sadly what would happen next, 
an immense woman came around the corner 
of the house and stood before me on the 
doorstep. She was past fifty years of age, 
and had the appearance of being a dis- 
mantled woman. Nothing of youth or 
grace or loveliness remained. I have never 
seen a face so wrecked with wrinkles, so 
marred with frightful histories—yet there 
was a kind of fairness over all her ruins. 
“T am Sal Prout,’’ she said, and it was 
so deep and rich a voice that it was as if 


one of the bare brown hills of the earth 
had spoken to me. 
‘And I’ve come to git breakfast,’’ she 


added, spreading peace over her dreadful 
face with an ineffable smile. An hour later 
she was in possession of William and me 
and the parsonage. She was clearing up 
the breakfast things when she said: 

“You look fagged; go and git some rest. 
I'll take care of him,’’ nodding her head 
toward the door of William’s room 

When I awakened in the middle of the 
afternoon he was sitting up against four 
hot-water bottles, letting her call him 
‘“‘ Brother Billy.””. That sounds scandalous, 
but listening from where I lay on the sofa 
in the front room I could tell that they 
were having a duel of spirits, and that she 
was taking liberties with William's theology 
that must have made his guardian angel 
pale. He wore his red flannel nightshirt, 
had a quilt folded around his legs, and one 
of Benson’s Commentaries open upon his 
knees. His hair was bristling in fine style, 
and his long beard lay like a stole upon his 
breast His hands were resting on the 
arms of his chair, and he was regarding 
Sal, who sat in the opposite corner openly 
dipping snuff, with a kind of fascinated 
disapproval. 

‘The kind of faith you 
don’t do Him jestice,’’ she 
“It’s sorter infernal-—-it’s so 
partial. Your God ain't nothing but a 
Paradise capitalist and aristocrat— the sort 
of one that fixes up a flower garden for 
Him and jest His saints to set in the middle 
of and sing and harp on their harp, while 
a right smart chance of the best folks 
sneak and snuffle around in the outer dark- 
ness forever because, like me, they had no 
chance to be good, and so went wrong be- 
fore they knowed where they were going 
Sometimes these last years since I had my 
vision of Him I've wanted to tell you 
preachers that the little ornamental divin- 
ity that you shout about ain’t nothing but 
a figger of speech took from the he: athe ons 
and made over by heathen Christians.’ 

“Stop!” said William, lifting one of his 
thin, white hands and waving it impera- 
tively at her. ‘“‘You must not speak 
irreverently. I know you don’t mean it, 
but 45 

“Jest answer me 
hurtin’ any worse? #3 

“No,” replied William, mollified 

‘*Not a mite?” she insisted 

““No, | am much easier of the pain.” 

“‘Well, then, I’m goin’ to say this much 
more even if it strangles you: the word 

God stands for some thing in the hearts of 
men and women bigger’n a Paradise gar- 
de ner with a taste for music!” 

“You don’t put it fair, Sister Prout,” 
said William, aggrieved 

“T can’t put it in as fine language 
Saint John, if that’s what you mean.” 
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A New Style, Becoming 
To Most Men, in 


Collars 


2 for 25c 





with 


Linocord Endless Buttonholes 


Two Heights: HALLEY, 2's in. COMET, 23s in. 
QUARTER SIZES 


HE style can be copied but not the buttonholes. 
Consider a moment and you'll 
the Style, Fit and Comfort depe har on “a Wing strong 
sound buttonholes. No matter how good the collar may 
bein every other particular, oncea buttonhole is stretched 
or broken, you have a gaping, slovenly, ill-fitting collar. 


that in collars 





LOOK AT THE LINOCORD BUTTONHOLE— it’s made 

with an eyelet like the buttonhole in your coat, hence is pliable, 

easy to put on and off. It is reimforced all around with a Stout 

Linen Cord, which makes it so strong it can’t possibly stretch or 

4 break, even with the hardest longest weat per your 

Linocord Endless Eyelet Buttonhole collar will always fit and Jook as the designer intended should. 


Now look at an ORDINARY BUTTONHOLE—a men 
slit in the cloth—stiff, unyielding—hard to button 
and certain to break after the collar has been worn a 
—then you have your choice of looking ill-groomed or throwing 
away an otherwise wearable collar. 


Only “Silver Brand” Collars Have 
Linocord Endless Buttonholes. 


It matters not whether you follow the fashi 
you have found comfortable and becoming—you can get that style in SILVER BRAND COLI 
and have the safety and satisfaction LINOG ORD ENDI SS Bl " PLONHOLES. 

Me ] I 


Send for “What's What.” se eager yee geen 
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and unbutton 


tew times 


Ordinary Butt« 


ot 


what to wear but al 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 496 ane Street, Troy, N. Y 


Established 1865 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED IDE and SILVER BRANDS OF 


not only tells o what 1 


SHIRTS 
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Floors Waxed 
Easily 


Floor waxing is now almost as easy 
as *‘dusting’’ a room 
The new finish is liquid—Columbus 


Liquid Wax—the easiest applied wax 
old 
You simply saturate a small cloth 


and apply it, let it dry for 15 to 30 
minutes, then go over it lightly with a 
soft cloth to polish. That is all. 
No heavy polishing brush needed. 
And you've never seen a more lus- 


trous finish, 
The whole 
' 


operation consumes less 





than an hour 
rhe floor is then ready to walk on, 
Sample Free 
end 4c in stamps to cover postage and pack- 
ing, and get a liberal sample free, also our book 
on floors. Try the new,wax on your floor or 
tabl how much more surface it covers. 
Pour 1 on it. It m’t turn white. For sale 
t ll dealers. No other wax 
1 the irket can begin 
to « pare wit 
Viguid Wak 
he Easiest Applied Floor I ) 


for Free Sample today 


Columbus Varnish Co., Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 


gSe 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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The Little an Maker] | 
Makes you a Rei gdh of 1404 Sells : | 
£1.00 pe 

f. % ir 





poner Wanted. in >on City 
LACLEDE MFG. C 


430 Merchants-Laclede Bidg 














ents wh have : 
$40 A WEEK 
jay for terms of free out 


how to make §3 to $10 a 





¢ necessary. All goods guaran 
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THOMAS MFG. co. 468 Wayne Bt, Dayton, Ohio 





ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 








A pin, emtycadentent volume tor nT | 
ALL who have not ha speine a | 
Popemeneememerms HNC (Sl 
257 Pages. Requires no teacher. This 
great te book Cent ARITHME TI 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, §1 Self Taueht 

GEO. A ZELLER BOOK co 
Est. 1870. 4470 W Bele pl. St.Louis, Mo 

ARS PATENT YOUR IDEAS | 


38, 500 for one invention, ! 
“How to Obtain a Fateat” 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send re 

sketch for free report as to 
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rteen Manufact 
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paten ab lity 
our expense 
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int 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Washington, D 
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(Awrsopy CAN HATCH CHICKENS| 
S WITH A BUCKEYE Ey x) 
WAL aad 






on 40 day tree tri money 
of failure © soki las 
season and not ere mead, "in use 
send for books telling how Buck owners 
t t ks f © 50 eggs, and ‘Making Money 


the Buckeye W 
Buckeye tacebdater co, ‘337 Innisfallen Ave , Springfield, 0 
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New England en Co. 44 Washington Bidg., ~aeon Mass. 
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‘What is the 
Him?” 

We are made very queer by the soul, not 
nearly so much alike as we are in other 
respects. 
over Sal’s face that 
William’s, yet they could not agree 
their one Heavenly Father. 

“The God I trust is the One that makes 
flowers like them bloom for sech as me,” 
she began, pointing through the window 
at a rose; “that lets His rain fall in my 
garden same as He does in your’n; that 
never takes His spite out on me for bein’ 
what I was, but jest made it hard for me 
and waited patient for me. He's the kind 
of God, sir, that can change 
mine from all the evil there is, and make it 


nature of God as you see 


about 
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| 


I saw now the same light pass | 
I had often seen in | 


a heart like | 


so I can think good thoughts and be kind, | 


and enjoy His hills and hear the birds sing 
again, same as I used to pay attention to 
‘em when I was a little gal. ” She lowered 
her voice as if speaking of a mortal sorrow. 
“There were years and years, sir, when 


them little creatures were singin ’ all around 


me every day, but I couldn’t hear ’em 
my deeds were so evil. 
know it—livin’ the little 
sin affects you that way —takes away your 
hearin’ for sweet sounds, your sight for 
what is lovely. But God, He jest kept on 
lettin’ His birds sing for me, and the sun 
riz jest as fine above the hills behind my 
house. He didn’t pick at me, 
sign on me same as folks did of my shame, 
as He could have done with a cloud or 
something over my house. You see, 
fixed things from the foundations of the 
| world so as they'd work out good and not 
| evil for us eve ry one, beca’se He knowed 
we'd all git tired and come home some 
time, the same as I’ve come. I don’t know 
whether you ever found it out or not, but 
sinners git awful tired of sinnin’. God 
knows they just can’t keep it up forever. 
The next winter Sal Prout died of small- 
pox, after nursing a community of sawmill 
hands up in the mountains who had been 
stricken with the disease, and many of 
whom must have died but: for her. 
William never recovered from that 
attack of rheumatism. His legs got well, 
but he did not. He was different after- 
ward, as if he had fallen into a trance. He 
seemed always to look and speak across a 
space of which he was not conscious. He 
filled his appointments after a fashion dur- 
ing the remainder of the year at the Bow- 
town district, but he grew increasingly 
forgetful of pe ople and all earthly consider- 
ations. Sometimes he fell to dreaming in 
the middle of his sermon, looking over the 
heads of his congregation as if he was ex- 


you have—but 


nor put a | 


I don’t reckon you 


He'd | 





pecting Noah's dove to bring him a token | 


or Michael to blow his trumpet. Then 
again he would make his prayer longer 
than his sermon. 
it, and the presiding elder called for his 
superannuation at the conference that fall, 
on the ground that Brother Thompson 
showed signs of “failing powers.”” Maybe 
he did, but it was only his mortal faculties 
that were failing. To the last he retained 
a clear and definite knowledge of the King- 
dom of Heaven that many a man in posses- 
sion of all his powers never attains. The 
great charge was that he took on a mel- 
ancholy attitude to reality. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


A Full Cargo 


EAR-ADMIRAL ROGERS, of the 

Navy, tells a story of a conversation 
he heard between two old sailors. 

“It was a rat ship I was sailin’ in that 
trip,”’ said one of the shellbacks. ‘One of 
the dingdest rat ships I ever knew. They 
was rats in it from bow to stern, rats in the 


hold, in the galley, in the steerage, in the 
fo'c astle, in the old man’s room—every- 
where. Rats! Nothin’ but. 


“Bimeby it got so bad we had to put in 
an’ get them off. So we hooked up to a 
dock and fumigated. I was on deck an’ I 


saw them rats leavin’, I counted ‘em. 
They was fifteen million of ’em.”’ 
“Fifteen million?” asked the other. 


“Ain’t that a lot o’ rats! 
“Sure? Yes, I’m sure. 
million rats and I counted ‘em. 
that, every rat weighed half a pound. 
was big, fat, sassy ones, I'm tellin’.” 
‘Fifteen million rats and every one 
weighed half a pound and they all came off 
your ship. That’s seven million and a half 
pounds of rats. Say, Jim, 
tonnage of that ship?”’ 
“Oh, about a hundred and fifty tons. 


Are you sure?” 
They was fifteen 


They 


” 


The people did not like | 


More than | 


what was the | 
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Razor Edge After Shaving 


Will you get 
Safety Razor « 


while you have it 


You can 
but you 
should you 


chance to sell you a razor. 
take it back if you want to 
won’t want to, 


have shaved 
one time with a razor this i 


what the edge looks like 


an AutoStrop 
mm trial today 


After you 


However, — now 


under the microscope. By want to, don’t hesitate to, as the dealer in mind? Putting it off won’t 
expert stropping you can loses absolutely nothing. Wetakeback get it done. 
bend these bent teeth a k any returned razors, “THE SLAUGHTER OF 











to line and thereby re: One blade often lasts six months to a THE INNOCENTS” 
the edge to sharpness ag year, Ss.oo0 invested in an Aut Strop Ba book that will amuse 
But without suaditg t Safety Razor is your total sh ving ex- vu. Ifyour lipsare cracked, 





don’t send for it. You will 


t teeth pull, tear and 
be surprised to find in it such 


| crape when youtryto shave, 


pense for year You get a heavily sil- 


ver plated self-stropping razor, 12 fine 


Do you not now see the blades, and horsehide strop in small, 


Price 


a mine of unknown infor- | 


handsome leather case. $5.00, mation on a subject we are 


| imy 0 sibility of a no-str »p- a. 
| ping razor, and the necessity all supposed to know about | 
| of expert stropping »? -the subject of shaving 
And do you know that ind razors. It will actually 
the only razor which any- teach you to give yourself a | 


body can strop as expertly shave that’s as good as the 


as the head barber is the head barber's —a shave you 


AutoStrop Safety Razor? 


TRY IT FREE 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 
Don’t be 
it asking the dealer to 
ll you an AutoStrop Safety 
free trial. 


can hardly feel. 

Phis book ought not to be 
free, but it is. Shute off 
the **tug of inertia,’’ Quick! 
n and post 
and tell us to send it. 

AvtoSrrop Sarety Ra- 
»341 Fifth Avenue, 


over-modest Get your pe card 


abo 


Razor on 30 days’ zor Co 





You're not asking him a New York; 61 New Ox- 
favor. You're doing him a ford Street, London; 14 
favor. You're giving hima St. Helen Street, Montreal. 


Far Quicker, Handier than a No-Stropping Razor 





Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without detaching Blade 





























B tron: co \ <r Glad) 


NO eatin SOCK LIKE IT 


No. 212 in six mixed colors 








—the body colors in uncommon tones of Brown, 
Grey, Blue and Olive, weaved in with irregular 
dashes of the same color in deeper shade, 
or of black—it gives a beautiful effect. 
Not a heavy sock, nor a light one— 
warm enough for winter yet perfectly 
comfortable in spring or fall. Many 
wear it the year round. Made of fine, pure worsted and mercerized 
yarns, it is delightfully soft to the feet. In wear, comfort and appearance 
this sock is equal to many sold at 50c—yet we ask only 35c the pair. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 35 

direct for each pair wanted, stating size and colors. Cc 

Our beautiful booklet shows this and other styles in actual 

colors. Free for the asking — Write for it. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


“Not Iron, 
but lots of 
hard wear in them” 



















Murra ““Style Book of Vehicles and Harness” — 
ey now ready. Write for it—Free 0 
The tgto ‘“‘ MURRAY” catalog is the BIGGEST VEHICLE and $3 
HARNESS catalog published. 192 pages. 345 illustrations. iit To. 
Send us your name and address. We pay the amas. Sold _ " 
on trial. Guaranteed for two (2). years. é ; \ 
Safe = ivery insurance on all shi 


penis. 
an’s profit. 
rray sella direct 
ry Sth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. —? 


Get our catak oe 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. 3¢2' 








One box ball alley costing $150 took in $513 the 
first fifty-one days at Sulliv: an liana. Two other 
alleys costing $365 took in $1,¢ 5 in five months. 
Four large alleys costing pt too k in 1 #1, 845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 a month. Why not start in this 
business in your own town? Both men and women go wild with 
enthusiasm; bring their on ids, form clubs and play for hours. 
winyecs oot pins with lever — 1 1 boy to employ. Alleys can be set 
up or taken down quickly. Write fc r illu rnold booklet explaining 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 1321 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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~ Charles Edward Russell 
“Chaos and Bomb-Throwing in Chicago” 
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Judson C. Welliver 


“The Sugar Trust and the High Cost of Living.”” Mr: 
Ve er Shows how the Sugar Trust! ‘ ited ¢ TESS 


for year ! y Cuba practically has beer nnexed t tl 
lrust; how the Haver ers have juggled the tariff 
four president Ar ! ry of grat 
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Eugene P. Sale le. 
“The Guggenheims and the Smelter Trust.” The ( 
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HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 66 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK / + 
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“Fighting Bob” Evans Robt. E. Peary 


I “ Will the Railroads Throttle the Panama * Fighting Arctic Ice with the Roosevelt.” fi 


4 : 
Canal?” 
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The Greatest 


“ALL-BIG-FEATURES” 


Magazine Ever Published 


A $25,000 Magazine for Fifteen Cents! 


HAMPTON’S is a new magazine. It is astounding all America by its amazing 
success and rapid growth. People everywhere are enthusing over the remarkable articles 
and stirring stories crowded into each issue. Newsdealers are ‘‘selling out’? again and 
again —and we have had to print extra editions to satisfy the demands of our rapidly grow- 
ing subscription list. Buy March H \MPTON’S an d you will see why. 


The March number has the five drggest ideas in the United States today, written about 
by the men most competent to explain, wy77len clea) v 50 that you can understand them, and 
published a a cost of $25,000 for editorial and art features and allied executive work, 
entirely in iddiien to cost of printing, paper, distribution, etc. Peary’s Own Story alone, 
costing $5 1,000, the highest priced magazine serial that ever appeared, is beyond ques- 


tion the greatest popular magazine feature of the year. 


HAMPTON’S 


“The Best Magazine in America” 


MARCH—On Sale Now l5ca Copy 


Any single one of these five big features in the March HAMPTON’S is big enough, = Yd 
important and timely enough to stand as the one big feature of any other magazine. Yi u oY 
get them ALL—and MORE — in our ang ch number. In addition there are snappy) Oe 
departments — dramatic news, personaliti edito1 al and current comment, ete. : AY 

Jack London b ‘The vy o FREE 
Y 4 
Magnificent Fiction,Too. Terrible Solomons,” about at lerfoot t ASS \ 
South Seas; Lloyd Osbourne a witt ketch,“A Bolt from the Blue,” of a Mahatma w flirt é of fi t re 
Harris Merton Lyon a funny tale, * "The Eye of Power,” of pnotist; and Rupert Q ‘ 
Hughes a —_ comforting, } atheti ( , “The Man That Might Sieve Been,” t os Pp 
ond ig thy edb whose father 1 le eve P Othe af 
by Mt i Dinsing, and Winifred Lee We = 
oy 
SPECIAL—3 Big Stee Numbers for 25¢ 9 2 tiamerons macazine 
Cf 
and a beautiful photogravure portrait of Peary dares for 
You mu say ta several num HAMPTON'’S t y cat t A XS 
yirit.°” WI you becom acquainted we k re in ent ist hy 
HAMPTON reader. Send us 25 cents (Canada t ind we Ate 
salt siaa dais Gaeidia ane Peary’s Story, a a F on 
ph ttogravure portrait of Commander Peary, t » FREI & ” 
Send the coupon NOW, ino ie a t SK 
CY 
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| Bailey’s Rubber | 


Complexion Brush 












All 

Dealers 

2 FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
with circular biting ed that remove dust cz ADS, 
cleanse the skin i open the 2 nm ores, and 
give new lifet the wis le body. Mailed 50 cents, 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Sewing Finger 


Made to prevent pricking 
uv fore- 













Bailey’ 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


any 8 irfac e 


pom receipt of 5 
30 cents per pair 


° } 
| ¢- J. BAILEY & €O., 22 Boylston | St., BOSTON, MASS. 














American Be auty Roses 
- ce “ee Yard or Garden== 


faur 
er ‘s 
Roses are famous all over 
Ame rica e ‘ 4 
k 
* Roses of the © Garden’ ’ 


A 
Jeannette Heller, t 


y* ep ; 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jeannette 


Helier Box 10, New Castle ‘caine 


120-EGG IDEAL fi 
| Hatcher — Freight Paid =e 
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r ~ Write to ‘Our ‘Catales 
Choicest Hardy Plants, 
Shrubs, Tress, Etc. 


Grown by ¢ 1 s who « 





rvice of our patrons, fr 
WACKER, PARE CONSERVATORIES 

56, Sidney, Ohio 
hn Landscape Gardeners 


A Sample of Page Fence FREE! 
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Page Woven Ww Vire Fenc e Co., Box 212- ‘H, Adrian, , Mich. 


Send Me 8 Cents — 
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MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
4 oh” Dept.3 Hudson Wis ride ra M aneapolis) | 
125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid , “*.°. Both for $ 
j ne : . a 
(af veeCatalog. < Wisconam Incehator Co Ror 32 Racine.” Wis. 
SQUAB op, BOOK FREE 


kissing 1910 
ey , son 
4 weeks 332 pag 
IT’S GREAT. We take f e “ % 

5 10 cts 


PLYMOT Melrose, Mass 


ITH ROCK SQUAB OO. 423 Howard &t 





| of the stream. 


SPORT 
IN GERMANY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the price of which goes into the “KK 
revenue, you have the general and gracious 

““KK’”’ permission to fish if you can get any 
place to fish; but for this latter privilege, of 
course, you will have to pay extra. When 
you get to the stream you have selected you 
are advised that you will be allowed to fish 
between certain marks if you have the coin; 
but you dare not go on that territory with- 
out a duly certified card issued by the lessee 
If the lessee happens not to 
have his own card with him he will not dare 
accompany you. If byaccidenteither of you 
should set your foot outside the permitted 
territory and on the ground of the Land- 
graf, knight, baron, or what-not, who hap- 
pens to own the adjacent region, bing! 


you get pulled for trespass. and all your | 


fishing outfit is confiscated. Eve rything i is 
verboten, except to tip everybody. That is 
not verboten 

Having finally got your Bewilligung, or 
local permit, which you put in your pocket 
along with your Government Fischerei- 
Ausweis, you are photographed by the 
proper official, have your Bertillon meas- 
urements taken, leave your thumb-print on 
a piece of paper, and are put in the charge 
of the forester, in company with a second 
official attendant and a peasant or so to 
roll the barrow in which, of course, your 
trout are to be preserved alive. All this 
procession advances along the stream with 
you when you begin your “Fisch-sport.” 

If you have an American fishing rod it 
will very likely be criticised by all Euro- 
peans, who will frankly tell you that their 
own sort is much better. None the less, 
since revenue is concerned, the lessee of this 
stream has seen to it that the stock of trout 
has not been exhausted, and, granted any 
kind of proficiency on your part, you will 
probably catch a few fish, always under the 
careful espionage of the forest guard. Of 
course, during the day, whenever you hap- 
pen to think of it, it will be all to the candy 
if you hand your attendants a few Heller 
apiece. Thus your day, novel and amus- 
ing to you, if not very keen in its sport, 
passes on. You wander through a con- 
stant succession of signs, placards and 
poste d notices in w hich the ominous words 

KK" and “ Verboten”’ prevail. 

In the evening the coal forester asks 
you gravely if you want to keep your trout, 
and if you do he weighs them for you care- 
fully. After this follows a little sum in 
German arithmetic, and a bill is handed 
to you for so much trout, at so much a 
peune. The fish are now yours, after this 

ast process of your liquidating all the 
requirements and formalities of ‘“ Fisch- 
sport’’ in the Fetherland. In case you 
do not want to take the fish home with 
you they are returned to the water, at a 
ess charge; but if any have died in the 
course of the day you are charged for these, 
whether or not you take them along! 
Nothing is overlooked. 


rhe Antics of the Soldier Boys 


In most of Switzerland and in some parts 
of the German and Austrian empires there 
are many associations of rifle shooters, 
and, although there is a sort of cult of 
chamois-hunting in the Alps, the main use 
of the rifle is in artificial competitions. 
These are supervised by the Government 
with a view to military proficiency. The 
German youth has few opportunities as 
a pemanan, but all his possibilities as a 

ier are carefully watchguarded on a 
*KK” basis. The physique of the German 
and Austrian armies is good, but it does not 
come from free exercise in the open air in 
such field sports as are known in America 
If you visit the barrack yards of any gar- 
rison you will see all the enlisted men being 
put through a severe course of gymnas- 
tics on the horizontal bar, under charge 
of a merciless drill sergeant or lieutenant. 
There is no escaping frorn these physical 


sole 


exercises, and they produce, even from 
material no better than stiff- ~~ od and 
cloddy peasant boys, a of 


certain 
somewhat mechanical physical exce i once. 
These soldier boys do such stunts not be- 
cause they like to but because they have 
to. A day of actual sport in the open, a 
hunt in a country really wild, they never 
know in all their lives 

The student bodies of 
sportive ¢ nough, sometimes 


Germany are 
but smoking, 
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| drinking and Schlager dueling are the 
chief perenne, The German graduate who 
has had the biggest slice cut off his nose is 
the best man, and sears received in these 
Schlager duels are marks of honor. The 
duels are somewhat perfunctory affairs 
arranged methodically by rival student 
bodies or societies The hand and arm of 
each contestant is so heavily bandaged 


that between the actual bouts 
support the arms of their principals at full 
length to keep them from getting tired 
When released they peck away at each other 
with razor-bladed swords, and chip off as 
uch of each other's heads and faces as 
y can, until honor is declared appeased 
Of course, there is no animosity between the 
two men themselves, and this sort of thing 
is done partly for sport and partly through 
an old custom, just as the boxing bout 

are arranged between different classmen at 
West Point. It is much like the sport of 
cocktighting, but does not go to a finish. 


¥ 





The Transplanted Hunters 


and carp-fishing are 
among the most widely practiced field 
sports of Germany, and they have been in- 
troduced with a certain success even on this 
side of the water. Indeed, in certain parts 
of our larger cities the German sportsman 
__ self has been introduced without much 
ange. Once, when out rab bit-hunting in 
W isconsin, I heard asound of reve lry and sat 
down on a rail fence until I saw the cause 
Presently there appeared in view a party of 
half a dozen sportsmen who might have 
been transplanted, unchanged, from Sax- 
ony or We tphalia. They had the old 
costumes — ickets heavy stockings 
he avy shoes Alpi ne hats with cock feather 
everything complete Each bore 
one shoulder the highly-embroider d slir 
strap of a heavy-stocked German fowl 
ing-piece, and over the other ll 


Ch pinocle, skat 


over 


an equally 
highly-embroidered game-bag, from which 
mingled with rabbit legs, there protruded 
ittles. the ends of t 


sweet fr: 


read loaves, 
iwrance of real im- 
ad along a couple of 
their main reliance 
was placed upon the remaining portion of 
their rolling which showed that 
traditions of the Fatherland were not for- 
got. Behind them walked, or, perhaps, one 
| might better say trailed, four or five 
dachshund to each man. These sedate 
, indeed melancholy canines method- 
ically explored each tree top or brush pile, 


the necks of bx 
and the wild, 
some cheese They h 


eagles, but evidently 


SLOCK, 


leet oi 


grave 





a proceeding which their elongated anat- 
omy made feasible. Once in a while a 
package of potential Hasenpjejfer was 
started, and sometimes under the general 
fusillade it fell. They were having the 


kind of sport they would have liked to have 
in the old country 

When it comes to sport, or when it comes 
to anything else, America is the place for 
men. It makes little difference where these 
men come from, provided that they be reai 
men, with the love of fair play born in their 


souls. The laws of sport are good in busi- 
ness, in human life—good, also, in govern- 
ment; indeed, there are no better laws 


written than the great, unwritten laws of 


fair play. It is to be } ope d that these new- 
comers to our country will not join in the 
ruthless ways of the older Americans, and 
all too swiftly reduce this country, in sport 
as in everything else, to a condition even 
worse than that of Europe today. 

In E urope, at least, they havea remnant 
of sport and have traditions surrounding 


sport which show that. it has been regarded, 
it not asa cheap and accessible commodi ity 

at least as a thing of privilege and of dig- 
nity. Here in America, as in France, the 
“rights of man” have run riot. Liberty 
has been made over into license, and sport 
which ought to be the equal privilege and 


the carefully-guarded privilege of all, has 
all too often degenerated into that waste 
and slaughter which spell disgrace for a 


Government and ruin fora people. If there 
is any lesson at all in the somewhat pathetic 
tacle of sport as It Is pre acticed in the 
old countrie sof th 1e world, it is that a nation 
has no greater heritage than the priv ileges 
of its wildernesses, not anything more valu- 
able than the usefulness of its out-of-doors. 
A nation of sportsme n ought to apply the 


spect 


rules of fair p lay to sport itself. We may 
smile at the restrictions of sport abroad 
today. Perhaps one time we may weep 


that restrictions in this country came too 
late. We have not yet reached the place 


in the road where hangs the ominous and 
un-American placard which ‘says ‘ Ver- 


but we are on our way 


boten,”’ 
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ADVERTISING A CONTINENT. 


(Concluded from‘ Page 9) 


An organization was made, with presi- 
dent and other necessary officers and an 
executive committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the City Council, the Grain 
Exchange, the Bankers’ Association, the 
Builders’ Exchange, the Real-Estate Ex- 
change, and a score of other commercial 
and trade bodies, including the labor 
unions. A commissioner was engaged and 
offices furnished. 

The bureau now has eight thousand 
registered members, with four hundred and 
forty business firms as active members, 
each paying twenty dollars’ membership 
fees every year. The eity in question, 
through its council, contributes as much 
each year as the total membership fees. 
The executive committee directs the ex- 
penditure of the money, and the commis- 
sioner, who also acts as secretary and 
treasurer, has active charge of the work. 
Each one of the eight thousand members 
acts as an agent. Every inquiry about the 
city or any part of Canada that comes to 
any member is forwarded to the bureau for 
answer. It may be from a man who wants 
to buy a farm, or from a man who wants 
to go into business or manufacturing, or 
wants an investment. All are sent to the 
bureau. This year the bureau will handle 
twelve thousand direct inquiries. 

The bureau does not confine itself ex- 
clusively to its home city, although it is its 
first love. It exploits the whole West. If 
a man wants to know about Edmonton, or 
Brandon, or Medicine Hat, or Vancouver, 
the information is furnished instantly. 
Every advantage is taken of Government 
and railway offices to get publicity. Every 
social and fraternal organization delegate 
leaving the city for outside conventions 


‘first calls at the bureau for orders concern- 


ing future conventions and what effort 
shall be made to get them. 


What the Publicity Bureau Does 


Publicity is what is wanted and adver- 
tising campaigns are carefully planned 
The leading advertising mediums of Can- 
ada, the United States and England are 
used, with an occasional excursion into 
France and other European countries 
This periodical and newspaper advertising 
is all conducted in the same way and on 
exact lines. Each advertisement contains 
a coupon which the reader is asked to cut 
out, sign and mail to the bureau if he 
desires information about any thing, place 
or prospect in Canada 

The coupon conies into the bureau and 
a form letter is sent to the inquirer, with 
a bunch of literature. The name is placed 
on the mailing list. At intervals of thirty 
days, for five months, new literature is sent 
to the man who made the inquiry. In the 
second bunch of literature, or in the first, 
there is a postal card, addressed to the 
bureau, which recites some of the advan- 
tages of Canada and has at the bottom a 


| space headed by this line: ‘‘If you want to 


make more of the future than you have of 
the past write in this space the nature of 
business you want information on, whether 
manufacturing, investment or commercial.” 

Suppose a man in Minneapolis thinks he 
would like to make shoes somewhere in 
Canada. He writes his name on the card 
and says he wants information on the pos- 
sibilities for a shoe plant in Canada. When 
that inquiry comes in the commissioner or 
one of his assistants dictates a letter to the 
inquirer, giving him full information about 
the shoe possibilities, with detailed state- 
ments as to cost of light, power, rent, real 
estate, banks, what the present shoe pro- 
duction is and how handled, and every- 
thing essential. This is not a form letter, 
but a personal, dictated letter to the 
inquirer, covering his particular case. 

There is classified and systematized in 
the bureau detailed information of this 
kind on more than thirty industries and 
occupations, kept constantly up to date, 
anc every kind of an inquiry can be han- 
dled. The commissioner was stumped 
only once. A woman wrote from Toronto 
on one of the postal cards asking for in- 
formation that would help her secure a 
husband. There were no statistics about 
the available supply of husbands at hand, 
but the commissioner did the best he could 
by printing the story in the local news- 
papers 

Fresh literature is prepared every few 
months and special advertising campaigns 


are undertaken from time to time. These 
special campaigns require additional funds. 
Not long ago the business men of the city 
raised three thousand dollars in twelve 
hours for a particular campaign they de- 
sired to make concerning Western Can- 
ada. Advertising matter is placed in the 
railroad ticket offices all over the United 
States. The Government land offices are 
yressed into service. The bureau has a 
- at the big fairs in the Dominion, 


where literature is distributed and lists of | 


namesare obtained. Ifaninquireronce gets 
on the hook they never let go of him until 
he is landed or has proved himself merely 
an inquirer from curiosity. The literature 
is well printed, well illustrated and, as 
the commissioner earnestly states, presents 
nothing but facts. He says there is no 
exaggeration. 

The work cost, in 1908, about twelve 
thousand dollars, and several thousand 
dollars more in 1909. The results are con- 
sidered to be more than satisfactory. Men 
and money have been brought in from all 
parts of Canadaand from the United States. 

Nearly every city of any size has a simi- 
lar organization or an organization working 
along similar lines. Medicine Hat, the 
natural-gas town, exploits itself vigorously, 
using Kipling’s phrase, ‘‘the town that was 
born lucky,’ on every bit of literature. 
Calgary has a Hundred Thousand Club, 
and Edmonton and Vancouver are actively 
at work. Even in the smaller places the 
commercial bodies and the business men 
chip in and get out some advertising. In 
addition, there is the vast exploitation by 
the big transcontinental lines that own 
millions of acres of land, by the land com- 
panies, by the mining companies and by 
the Government land offices. The big rail- 
roads maintain immigrant stations in the 
United States and Europe, where they tell 
of the wonders of the wheat belt. 

Everybody is boosting, from laborer to 
captain of finance. They are looking for 
capital and for people, and they intend to 
get them if constant advertising can bring 
them in. “Canada,” they say, ‘is in her 
short frocks. Come on, boys, and dress her 
up! The finest place in the world! The 
greatest opportunities in the world! Every- 
thing the greatest in the world! ’Rah 
‘rah! ’Rah! ‘Rah! ’Rah!” 

And, you know, they need the money. 


Saving in Earnesi 


CERTAIN accountant, earning thirty 
dollars a week, saves by a sliding per- 
centage. During the first half of the month 
there is a payment on his home to be met, 
together with household and other ex- 
penses. So he saves ten per cent the first 
week —three dollars. But from his second 
and third pay envelopes he saves twenty 
per cent, and then in the last week of the 
month, when the man who saves what is 
left would probably have nothing, he 
contrives to put as much as possible into 
the nest-egg, taking care of all money 
obligations earlier in the month so that 
this percentage may be made from one- 
third to a clean half of the final week’s 
salary. His month's savings stand thus: 
. $ 3.00 
6.00 
«1. 
$10.00 to 15.00 


First week, 10 per cent 
Second week, 20 per cent 
Third week, 20 per cent 
Fourth week . 

This gives him average yearly savings 
of two hundred and fifty den. besides 
money paid on his home and for life in- 
surance. In March and September, when 
insurance premiums are met and clothes 
bought, he sets aside nothing. 

The president of a large manufacturing 
company urges his employees to save 
twenty per cent of their salaries regularly, 
not merely for the money gained, but be- 
cause the company is anxious to promote 
those who can manage their own incomes 
the same principles used in a a 
ten-dollar salary, he says, can be applied 
to the management of a ten-million-dollar 
corporation 

Twenty per cent is a stiff ratio—it is 
almost one week's salary out of the month's 
income. The chief struggle in such a plan 
comes the first year, when, perhaps, the 
whole method of living must be adjusted 
So the sliding percentage is often best to 
start with, instead of the out-and-out reso- 
lution to save twenty per cent 
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e Junior Section 


y have king of a 
anadian $1.35, Foreign $1.50), 
year, and get this engine and Popular 


the next 12 


ilar price for a 
icity monthly tor 


Popular Electricity Publishing Co., 1227 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 














Window-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are cheap, as 
paper-soled 
shoes are cheap 
—cheap to buy, 
but dear to use. 

Macbeth on a 
lamp-chimney 
means it is made 





of tough glass, 


g 
clear as crystal and that it won't 
break from heat. 

Best grocers and lamp stores 
sell Macbeth Chimneys. 

My lamp-chimney book insures your getting 


the right chimney for any lamp. It is free 
Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


Safety Razor Blades 1c 
Made Sharper Than New 4a 2: 


ay $ t woze 
i epeating customers. Se — ~~ 


- 





of KEENEDGE CO., 608 Keenedge 
: Building, CHICAGO 
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Cross Sections from Actual Photographs of Six Leading Tires, Showing Similarity of Construction 
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the only tire that holds 


I 
f 


rim without lugs 


securely to the 


or bolts that would chafe the tube 


we 


AFF IAF 


t ¢ 


working loose or by the wea 


~w 


No internal trouble of any k 
other trouble must co fre sithout clu r i o. 


THE STEIN DOUBLE-CUSHION {4 TIRE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Agencies Send for 
in all Free 
Principal Booklet’ S "with 
Cities Full Details 
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Make Money | In the iad 
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H 
~ LCnyoy Lire | O ortune 
s: 

mn 1 
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es @ Apples, pears and peaches realize | € Cattle raising a . 
mt $500 to SLUOU per acre per vear; | sae, a aa 

m™ berries and grapes $300 to $500 per $2,300 per yea 
iy o . pe * =? 
PS acre; potatoes $150 to $250 per acre. @ Phe prize 
- 
i.e Youhave a good income, from pleas- wr ty eN 
' wml ¥ f 
tt urable work. ? 

i > Z vVacatior it 1 Li if 

'e CAnd it give you out Oo;T t content \ proceed from 1 en 

=\ ment —hea th. It makes you one of the \ © The climate and the 

\ Nation’s Providers, with a demand and a nt 

; ready market for all you car pply. 

> ¢. The irrigated lands in Mor tana, Tdal oO, 

? Washington and Oregon, reached bv the 

» Northern Pacific, offer the most profitab 

8) farming and fruit-growing opportu t 

. be found anywhere in the United States 





C Nor irrigated and ary 


available at much lower price 
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The popular reason 
tor eating 
Quaker Qats 

BIG dish of Quaker 


d Oats for breaktast or 
supper with sugar and a little 
milk or cream ts perfectly deli- 
and 


cious; it Is economical 


wholesome. 

These things furnish the popu- 
lar reason for the tremendous 
consumption of Quaker Oats, 
exceeding all other oatmeals 
combined and greater than the 
consumption ot any other tood 
sold in packages. 

Lhe appetizing appearance, the rich, 
Havor, the satistaction of cating 


body-building, wholesome food and the 


: bs 
great cconomy of it have been the things 


deli T LIS 


that Won the millions ot triends to 


Quaker Oats. 


The family that eats frequently and 
plentifully of this delicious cereal is sure 
to bea family remarkable for good health 
and VIgOT; the baby, the school boy and 
girl, the college chap, the business man, 


the housewife and the old folks, all, wall 


gain steadily on such food. 


; a cites de 
Kconomiecal, delicious, strengthening. 
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The Quaker Oats G@mpany 
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The prince of all Grand 
Opera tenors, sings the great 
Italian arias that have made 
him the sensation of the 
Grand Opera Season in New 
‘ork, exclusively for the 
Edison Phonograph, and 
they are rendered only on 


Edison Amberol Records, the 
longest playing Records made 


ey There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the 

we nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play both 
ay ee Edison Standard and Amberol Records and get 
, o $2 complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 


e 


WE ee 
Wehcpery asa 5 200, 


‘tMberola 


A new Edison Phonograph 


combines all the tonal beauty of 
the other types of the Edison 
Phonograph, with the added 
richness, simplicity and charm of 
a masterpiece of cabinet work. 
The Amberola plays both Edison 
Standard and Edison Amberol 
Records. It is made in several 
finishes of Mahogany and Oak 
to harmonize with its surround- 
ings in your home. Has drawers 
for holding 100 Records. 


Standard Records, 35c. Amberol Records 
(play twice as long), 50c. Grand Opera 
Records, 75c. and $1.00. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. Other Types of 


Edison Phonographs */2.2° to $725. 





